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A a naUc0 of the hbst mmojst of this Pamphlet m the 
<<WB8T BxnoK," the Reviewer demurred to some of its 
eonehtsionSf hut added ^*the question (of the ancient inha- 
bitants of Britain J is one of very considerable interest^ and 
well worthy of a minute and careful ini estigation. Mr, 
Beal has unquestionably compressed into small space a con- 
siderabU body of facts tending towarda the solution of the 
problem. TJts pamphlet coniaina a valuable repertory of 
interest tug and curious facts; and even if it should not 
always satiify the reader^ it will farm a useful guide to 
such autJiors as may enable him to obtain a more ample 
development of the facts of the case, and thus to arrive at a 



merit of having read exiensivefy on the subject, and whether 
his conclusions be right or wrong^ they have at least not been 
arrived at until after a somewhat extensive and varied 
course of studjf and research** 



clear and correct view 




Mr, Beal has the 
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INTRODUCTION, &c. 



In retirement not chosen but allotted, the writer some f )ur yc ;us 
since, was requested by a gentleman to send him soiae not ice* ol 
ancient things in this neighbourliood ; this unexpected request 
led to the publication of a pamphlet which Boon sold, and lately 
copies hare been sought in vain* 

The long needed and diligent efforts of the day to extend the 
advantages of suitable education, will more or less lead to a larger 
desire for information, and which should be met by safe, and 
interesting elementary books. Wlu iher the writer can in any 
pruiituble degree contribute to this necessity and object, is re- 
spectfully len to the discernment of others ; who, it is hoped, 
will kmdly remember the promise on the title page, that expee- 
tation may look for ** notices, notes, and an ow^/ine, onlyj* 

Should it be thought, that the fulfilment of this promise is 
found in the expression of mere fancy;'an'd wild- conjecture; such 
an opinion from intelligent and candid men, willjiut pitss unheed- 
ed ; though it may be confidently supposed. th^ persons of this 
class will have carefully examined the authofiiies on which these 
pages rest» ere their judgment is given. Comc^ what may comet 
some mitigation will be found in the repoUcctionof both intewtian 
and (he pleasure felt in the labour of searchini^; out, bringing and 
compreBsinpj together, for the aid of those who have not mtich 
time at tluir command, nor many books to con^«ult, old traditions 
and facts, of which as such, may it not be asked in the supposed 
words of a 

** Corinthian.'* "Have I said aught but truth and real fact ? 
** Herdsman,'* ** These things are true, though facts of distant • 

times." 

The following pages refer to questions as important in history 
as they are difficult to determine ; and though the writer on any 
opinion of his own merely, does not presume to solve what has 

long been doubtful. Yet may not an attempt be made in this 
way, without censure, to place before inquiring young persons 
Bome leading thoughts of intelligent men, on the early state, in- 
habitants, and changes, winch have led to the great privileges of 
their beloved coimtry ? 

The purpose and care to give this outline in as few pages as the 
object would conveniently allow« have very possibly led to short, 
abrupt, and inharmonious sentences, which may need the reader's 
kind forbearance. Like the more elaborite and large produc- 
tions of this class, these notices of men, opinions, and reported 
events, of ages long since departed, must depend on the supposed 
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trustworthy statements of writers of other days, and which are 
frequently given in their own words. 

Almost every reference has been examined vitk some care. . 
But as this and the preparation of the pamphlet has been unaided 
'vvork, inistakesmay pr<n)ably have escaped notice. Some thoughts 
and i^entenccs rest on authority which cannot be acknowledged, 
tliey were noted at different times without the least thought of 
public use, and names are lost : — to avoid any seeming parade of 
reference, several have been expunged. 

In the preparation of even pages so few, distance from public 
and valuable librarito, is a great priyation. It may be, but if so 
It is unknown to the miter, the same conjectures have already 
appeared in pamphlets or local history on the possible early de- 
signations and meaning oi Roic-Tor, Brotcn-Willy, Trethcvy, let, 
Ict-in, Marazion, Carn-Kcnijac, &c., &c. (pp. 80, 102, 104, 107.) 
If already noticed by good authority, so far the conjectures Avithiu 
may have support ; if not already given, refuge must be sought 
as to the meaning of words, in the works of intdligent Irishmen. 

Are not the vocabularies of the west in a large degree selected 
from some branch of the language of the Cymry ? Dr. Borlasn 
(Antiq. of Cornwall, ed. 1754, pp, 374, 375; 2nd ed. 413, 414,) 
acknowledged his obligation to the Archirologia of Lhiiyd, Avho 
in his Welsh address to the Cymry, referred to ** the Gwydhcls 
or Gaels as the old inhabitants of Britain, who, as he supposed, 
lived all over the kingdom, gave to old objects (heir names, the 
meaning of man^ would be sought in vain m either the Leogrian^ 
Welsh, old Comtshf or Armor ick; but which may be found in the 
the Irishf the language of the Ancient Britons." (pp. 30, 31.) 
These statements of this learned man and acknowlodp:cd autho- 
rity, have given a leading direction to somo of the few inquiries 
in this pamphlet. In the west, Gaelic words largely abide. Some 
few of this class yet remaim in different parts of the kingdom, 
especially in the names of rivers, and wmch are history^ as to 
people and race. 

The Sweet Auburn" of Goldsmith, with its ** neighbouring 
hill," the "loveliest village of the plain," was the happy home 
of some favoured child, who in after life cherished anticipations 
of "humble bowers," and in age 

" To h.usband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the liame from wasting by repose." 

But when seventy, and the half of another decade of year^ r re 
gone, these pages may possibly declare the flame has sunk too 
low, to shed light on a comparatively untrodden path. 
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BiilTAIN AND THE GAEL. 

SECTION 1. 

HANy HIS ORIGIN, AND PRIMITIVE ABODE. 

In the chastened confidence which becomes the writer, 
but in all frankness, as a duty to the reader, the follow- 
ing facfs, on the authority of the most ancient, sacred, 
and valuable of all records, are at once taken and 
avowed. Man is among the noblest creatures of God, 
" the image and the gloiy of his Maker," the abiding and 
exquisitely beautiful monument of his Creator's majesty, 
wisdom, and goodness; and his ^UimeSf* the events of 
his life, and the position of nations are ever subject to 
the control of an all-wise and all-meroifiil Providence. 

Near rivers from the mountain chain of Western Asia, 
and which flow towards either the Euxine, the C aspian, 
or the Persian Gulf, the parents of the human family 
found their earliest abode ; and from this f\ivuured coun- 
try the children of Adam, and especially the posterity of 
Noah, went forth to people and to replenish the world. 

In that early age, human life was greatly prolonged, 
and as successive generations arose, the facts which have 
since become history, were immediately declared by pa- 
rents to their children ; this was done while the old men 
remained, who had witnessed events and changes when 
the world was young, or had just come newly-adorned 
from the hands of its Creator: from Adam to Noah, and 
from Noah to Abram, the relators of these fitets might 
have been but few persons. 

Men were formed for society^ and at first were subject 
to the directiou of patriarchs and heads of families. At 
this early period, life was ciiietiy employed in peaceful 

B 
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pursuits; bat when wiokedness began to preyaily and 
lawless persons arose, who made war their delight, and 
conquest their ^ory, the primitiye institutions of men 
were greatly disturbed, and military chie6 became the 

founders of empire. That these men of renown might 
live in the memory of posterity, and be immortahzed by 
siicceedinor generations, they caused their acts of daring 
and of crime to be inscribed in rude pictures, arrow- 
headed and cuneiform characters, on rocks and stone 
tablets. Many of these old records are yet found in 
Asia; the memorials of early races, and the earliest 
books of man. 

Symbols of thought, through which mind addressed 
mind, were also found in signets and seal rings, on which 
inscriptions were made. The hostile purposes and defeat 
of Amalek were commanded to be written for a memorial 
in a Booh, When it pleased the living God to declare 
himself in history — to give and declare the truth to 
Israel, and through this people for the world, which the 
world needed, but could not sufficiently find within, nor 
discover witiiout ; Moses, as an instrument, was singularly 
prepared and called to this work. The law to which man 
was subject, when he came from the hands of his Maker, 
was inscribed in the hertji; but at Sinai, the Holy Law, 
and the mind of God more largely, was given without, 
in an objective fonn, on tables of stone ; some facts were 
to be engraven on a plate of pure gold, and on precious 
stones, like the engt*avings of a signet. When ancient 
traditions and this written law, like that which at the 
beginning was found within, began to &de, and to pass 
from the mind of men, they clouded, darkened, and 
shrouded the remaining outlines in inventions, symbols, 
and gorgeously arrayed myths. 

The acknowledged supreme power and energy was rap- 
posed to be Eternal Light in some glorious luminous 
regions above. From this, and its included germs, all 
things, it was thought, proceeded; and to this fount and 
fulness, or to some imagined emotionless Nirmnay all 
things as unsubstantial form!=3, were expected to return. 
Gentile sages of ditiercnt periods supposed elements, self- 
kindled tire, duahsms, avatars, emanations, ideas blended 
with unformed matter, and from some of which, either 
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by development, mechanical agency, or union, all furins 
of every class have at different periods arisen. Poetry 

Sung of universal Nature's birth^ 

How seed^ of water, f>r^, and air, and eartli, 
Fell through this void, whence order rose) and all 
The beauties of this congregated ball." 

The thing that hath been is that which shall be, and 
that which is done is that which shall be done ; and there 
is no new thing under the sun.^ These old opinions 
remodelled are given in a late publuntion on the origin 
and cause of things, which assumes the existence of some 
fire mistf gases, diffused nebulotts matter, condensation, 
life -originating enei^, albumen, nuclei and nucleated 
cells, granules therein, electricity, which gave existence 
to polj'pi, radiata, acrita, aiuiuU^sa, mollusca; then onward 
to the vertebrata, and at length, by development, to man. 

Others would bring life, at its dawn, from dei)osits of 
the great deep ; and as theHe were raised to land and 
became elevated, the higlicr forms began to appear on 
mountains. The Mongols on Mount Altai; the Negroes 
on the Atlas ; and the Tscherkessen or Circcmian on the 
Caucasian ridge. This theory supposes that the men of 
each region had distinct original parents, and that at 
first both parents and children were rude and wild forms 
of the human being and £unilyj but, by men of science, 
these notions are declared to be either a ^^phrensied 
dream/' or unsupported by physical facts. Adam, (the 
late Hugh Miller wrote,) the father of mankind, wjis no 
squalid image of doubtful humanity, but a noble expres- 
sion of man, and Eve lovely beyond the common lot of 
earth's loveliest children. 

Two of far nobler shape^ erect and tall; 

Godlike erect. 

For contemplation he, and valour formed; 
For softness she, and sweet atuactive grace. 

The loveHest pair, 
That ever since in love'ii embraces met; 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 
Hia sons ; the latreat of her daaghtem, £Ye." 

Genesis i. 1, 26, 31, xxxviii. 18, xli. 42 ; Exed. xvii. 14, xxiv. 4, 
zzxiv. 27, 28,XXX3X. 0, 14, 30; Deut, ix. 10; Eccles. u 9, vii. 29; Acts 
xvii. 26; 1 Cf>r. xi. 7. Dr. PricJmrd's Natural History o f 71 fan, 3rd 
Edition, pp. — Pre/. 3, 4 — 4, 26, 133, 644; Milton's Paradise Lost; 
Eastern Origin oj the Celtic Nations^ Dr. Latiiam's Edition, p. 3. 
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SECTION II. 

TU£ DIBP£tttiiUN OF MfiN. 

The survivors of the Deluge descended from the moun- 
tain range on which the Ark rested ; went, as an Armenian 
tradition reports, first towards the present Et-ivan, and 
afterwards from some position nearly equidistant from the 
Euxine, the Pei-sian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean, to people the world. He who " made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
determined the times before appointed^ and the bounds 
of their habitation." This declaration, in connexion with 
other &cts of Divine truthi has led to the snppoutioa 
that the sons of Noah were divinely directed to this and 
that counlOT^ as to allotted places of abode. To Shem 
was given Elam, Asshur, Aram, and countries where the 
'Taivny liave been found. To Ham^ Cush or Ethiopia, 
xMizraim, riiid abodes of datk- coloured people. To Ja- 
pheth the lauds of the fair, from Armenia north and west, 
to the near and distant isles of the Gentiles, towards the 
setting SU11. 

In the ordinary course of things, many events con- 
tributed to the wider dispersion of the human family. 
From the beginning a large class comprised " keepers of 
sheep and tillers of the ground." On the table lands of 
Armenia, or in fertile v^es ,below and around, dans and 
fiimilies dwelt together in amity, until populationi flocks, 
and herds so multiplied that the land was not able to 
bear them. To prevent strife, or to arrest it as it began 
to arise, well-disposed chiefs agreed to separate from each 
other, and to seek for themselves, in the distance, phiees of 
desire. But in these abodes renewed pressure soon began 
to be felt, and as the wave behind impels the wave before, 
so the outflowing stream of life continued to force men 
onwards to countries more and more remote. 

As ag^ncuUuriits, many began to take property in land, 
and especially on the margin of rivers, which, by their 
aooustomed overflowing, fertilized the country; where 
fixed abodes were sou^t Progress created new wants, 
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and called other men of enerp^y into active and profitable 
employ as mercJiants; the Midianites to whom Joseph 
was sold were amons: the land -carriers of the day. As 
commercial iritercouiise extended, maritime skill and enter- 
prise caused one distant region after another to be visited, 
untii countries afar ofif, extreme lands, last shores, 
and the supposed ouds of the earth became known to 
enterprizing men. Phenician mariners and merchants 
were the leading persons of this class, who planted colo- 
nies in lands unknown to other people, and from them 
brought choice things to their great marts, both abroad 
and at home. Commerce, from a y&ty early age, has 
greatly contributed to the difiVision of the human race, 
to clothe the world in beauty, and in many respects to 
the highest advantages (would that they were, and had 
always been unalloyed) and tiio general well-being of man. 

E'^stle^ and ambit ions i>trsons arosr^ who, in the criminal 
lust of power, and the indulc^encn uf tlie war spirit, very 
early disturbed tlieir peaceable aud unoffending neigh- 
bours, made great changes in society, and the old wd 
long- established mode of goyemment. Countries were 
invaded, from which the weak and defenceless were driven 
ftyr refuge and safety wherever this could be found ; many, 
to avoid the miseries of bondage or immediate death, fled 
from homes no longer theirs, to deserts, woods, and 
forests, and in such positions became the parents of wild 
and of wandering savages. Some of these are said yet 
to retain the character of a distant age, and of a nobler 
birth. 

Among these early lawless spoilers, if not indeed the 
eaidiest, was Nimrod the son of Cush, and the grandson 
of Ham. He is supposed to have been the hrst wiio as 
a monarch, reigned over man ; for until his tin^e neither 
war nor king was known." In the sacred record, he is 
spoken of as a mighty one in the earth, and as a mighty 
hunter, who, by either skill or cunning, acquired influence 
and power, not only to ensnare animids, but also to allure 
and to captivate men, to associate them with himself, and 
to make them as instruments the means of accomplishing 
his own ambitious aims and purposes. To them Nimrod 
became a Jtero and a god, aud in the ea^t he has been 
known as Molk-Gheber, the mighty king; as Maha-Bala, 
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the great lord and master; and as Bdu» and Oti/on. If 
the mmd and <diaraoter of thia Cushite chief may be 
inferred from his name, mm he not ^before' or in the 
estimation of ' the Lord' a sdn of rebellion, and a mighty 
man of injustice, who pursued and oppressed his fellow 
men, crushed if not murdered the innocent l To escape 
his rule and tlic rising oppressors of the age, peaceablo 
men, as A'6er and others, perhaps, crossed the river in pur- 
suit of a safe retreat. When the old patriarchal and 
family government waa broken up by the power of tiie 
sword, political domination and a kingdom " were 
founded on its ruins. 

" The beginning of Nimrod's kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Aooad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinavy' a 
plain in or near Babylonia, and a name which probably 
old cuneiform inBcription8 haye preservedy in SMoaim; 
a district that may be found in the lower part of 
Mesopotamia^ and which has since been known as Irah- 
ArabL The HamiUiic or Cushite invasion of the land of 
Shem, led to disorder and to the flight of distturbed 
people: ''Out of that land went forth Asshur^ and 
builded Nineveh, The mai'ginal reading, " He went out 
into Assyria," has led some to suppose that Nimrod 
founded Nineveh ; but the sacred record appears to refer 
to the land of Assyria, and the land of Nineveh, as dis- 
tinct countries. When, by force, he had made the land 
of Shinar his prey, did Nimrod, in the spirit of conquest^ 
go forth and seize Nineveh 1 

By the labour nud research of Dr. Layard, Sir H. 
Bawlinson, W. K. Loftus, Esq., and others^ most valuable 
discoveries have lately been made, and most important 
records brought to light from their long and deep con- 
cealment in the mounds and ruins of ancient Shinar, 
Aa^a, Babylonia^ and adjacent countries ; and as the 
arrow-headed and other rock inscriptions, so largely found 
in the ancient world, have been deciphered, the men 
of this age have become much better actpiainted with 
early mces, old countries, and cities, than others were 
before. In the words of Loftus, the interpretation of 
these inscriptions has led to a supposedly well-founded 
opinion that, previous to the historic period, the country 
above the Persian Gulf was the abode of a branch of the 
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Semitic family, which waa invaded by some hostile tribe 
from the Eftst, or the North-£a8t, and by which the old 
people were driyen away. From the HamUie or Soythio 
element which preTails in the insoriptionSi it has been 
thought that these invaders were of the family of Cush, 
from Eihiopm, or some other adjoining Cushite couiitiy, 
and they are referred to rus Akkadim: a name not only 
preserved in the exhumed inscriptions, but apparently 
also in the A ccad of Genesis. Ertdi or Ur-Caiidim is sup- 
posed to have been amonir tlie first of their settlements ; 
from this they went forth to make others, and to found 
cities. Some of these stood where the ruins of Warka and 
Mugeyca' ai*e now foimd; the Ur of Chaldtaj the native 
oountty of Htmrn^ and left by AhT€m when he went to 
Syria and Canaan. 

That an Hamitie people lived in this neighbourhood, 
history declares. Herodotus distinguishes the Ethiopians 
of Ada and the sunrise from those of Lybia or the west ; 
the former were straight-haired, but the hair of the latter 
waii more curly tiiau that of any other .people. 

A race divided, whom with sloping rm 
The lising and descending sun sarfeys." 

From Memnonian Susa, " dmky, sumihi^ dark, Memr 
non" king of Ethiopia, went to the aid of Priam, at 
the siege of Troy. The position of Nimrod^s kingdom, 
near the Shmhan of Esther and Daniel, and above the 
Persian Gulf, was found to be most &vourable for mari- 
time and mercantile enterprise, and from which Nimrod 
and his brothers Seba, HavOah, Sabtah, and others, pro* 
bably proceeded in bold attempts to make, where they 
listed, their names and purposes known. 

Thankful for the aid of these old inscriptions, we may 
turn to the sure record of sacred history, which they 
greatly illustrate. By this we are told, that in the early 
days, when the whole eartli was of one language and 
speech, men from 'Hhe East," the supposed front of the 
world, as if either led by Nimrod, or displeased at his 
domination, restless, or in search of some suitable posi- 
tion, they found a plain in the land of Siiinar, and, as 
settlers, purposed to dwell there. On Bome account, either 
to escape dimger from a flood of waters, to erect a tower 
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and a temple to some divinity, to prevent dispersion and 
separation from each other, or to make- themselves a 
name** as persons of renown, these men resolved to build 
a city and a tower exceedingly high, whose top should be 
unto heaven; — perhaps prompted by an intense desire 
for fame, they said to each other, come, prepare your- 
selves for the work, and it was speedily begun* In 
foiLiotfiiluess of the Divine promise that the waters 
jshould no more become a flood to destroy all flesh ; 
in direct opposition to the command which l)ade the mna 
of Noah go forth, replenish, and y)eople the earth; this 
hegimiing'''' to build and its purjxjses, was the early 
expression of self-disposal, and the rejection of the Divine 
will, and if not checked " nothing ivill he restrained from 
them which they have imagined to do.'* Some singular 
intimation of the Divine displeasure confounded the 
builders and arrested their work : they off to huild 
the city J and were scattered abroad from thence upon tike 
face of aU the earth** 

* With some fttigments of this tower Nebuchadnezzar is 
thought to have connected the grejit and celebi-ated 
temple, which he erected to the honour and worship of 
Bd or Belus. In the days of Herodotus, the precinct and 
some portions of this temple were in existence, a solid 
tower also, of one stade both in length and breadth ; and 
on this tower rose another, and another upon that, to the 
number of eight. The ascent to these was outside, run- 
ning spirally round all the towers. To this day tlic East, 
tod especially countries in the neighboiurhood of Shinar, 
are distinguished by mighty ruins, the memorials of early 
races, and of the once gorgeous empires which ruled the 
world. Among these, Tel-Nimrcud at Akkerkoof, the 
MuffdWe or house of the captives, SiUah, and especially 
BirS'Nimroud have claimed much attention. BciijaTriiii 
of Tudela, the old Jewish traveller of the twelfth centmy, 
looked on the ruins of Birs-Nimroud with joi'eat reverence, 
as the supposed remains of the tower of Babel, Sir H. 
Rawlinson, on examination of these ruins, found that the 
tower had six platforms or terraces, each about twenty 
feet in height, horizontally forty-two feet less than the 
one below it, and the whole so arranged as to constitute 
an oblique pyramid. Each of these stories was differently 
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coloured, and dedicated to a planet. The petrified mass 
on the top is supposed to have beeu the sanctum of the 
temple, sacred to one or more of the chief luminaries of 
heaven, but the temple as a whole was dedicated to the 
wven edettial spheres, Gylmders with inscriptiona found 
in parts of these ruins are said to declare the age and 
work^of Nebuchadnezzar, but by the Arabs the Hillah 
ruins are still known as Babel. 

"Yon fabric huge, 
Wliose dust the solemn antiquarian turns, 
And liieiice lu broken sculptures, cast abroad 
Like Sibyl's leaves, cdUeets the btdlder'a name, 
Hcdoioed.** 

But here may it be asked, was this purposed high 
tower designed by intense desire to make the builders a 
name; or was it to give a name and worship to their 
sacred symbol, or Sun -God, as Bel; or to the sun and 
moon as a dualism ? From Nimrod as the Gkeber, or 
mighty one, and Al-Orue the god of fire, Persian and 
other fire worshippers are said to have been known as 
Chi^m, If this tower, with its peculiarities, and pyramid 
form (were the pyramids of Egypt altars, as well as tombs?) 
Wixs designed to honour the sun, and to declare his name 
as Bel; or, as a Jire temple, to acknowledge the eternal 
light; if with sufficient reason it could be taken, that by 
lightning or hre from heaven, this boM work and purpose 
was arrested ; the builders, in amazement and alarm, no 
doubt hastily fled from the supposed wrath of an angry 
God, who, by fire as His instrument at command, declared 
His displeasure at their idolatrous purposes. Few per- 
sons, it is supposed, can from the summit of Bire-Nhn- 
roud behold what appears to be a burnt mountun, with 
vitrified masses and immense fragments of brick-work 
around, as if scathed by the fiercest lightning and burnt 
with fire, without deep feelings of awe and reverence at 
the sight. Could parts uf Babel have been found in 
^* Babylon," and the past in any way have been included 
in the prophet's future, with how much force would the 
fulfilment of this denunciation be seen, I will stretch 
out mine hand upon thee, and roll thee down from the 
rocks, and will make thee a burnt mountain." 

The old Babel builders, confounded and confused, 

b5 
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ceased to be of one imnd, lip, and language. They 
understood not each other, the remembrance of their 
work and purpose, especially the singular manner in 

which these iiad been defeated, probably led to dissen- 
tioiib uii religion aud worship, aud to angry passions, 
which made these disconcerted and scattered men to be- 
come more mighty for evil. Were the&e events and the 
traditions which the wanderers took with them after- 
wards clothed in mythology, shadowed and preserved hy 
poetry in tales of the ''giants who affected the kingdom 
of heaven, and piled up mountains heaped together to 
the high stars; then the Almighty Father casting his 
thunder, broke through Olympus and struok Ossa from 
off Pelion below it, and in consequence earth's ancient 
progeny were hurled by thunderbolts to the profound 
abyss.** 

"With mountains piieil on inoimtaiuH, thrice Lliey strove 
To scale the steepy battleineuts of Jove ; 
And thrice his thunder and red lightnings played, 
And their demolished works in nun laid.'* 

" The Lord scattered the builders of Babel abroad £com 
thence upon the*&ice of all the earth." 

Gen. iv. 2, x. 8, 1 1, xi. 1, 0, xiii. G, 9; Isaiah xiv. 4, 13, 23; Jer, 
li. 25; Herodotusj by Gary, Bohn*s ed., i. 1 81-^181 , Tii. 70» 151; 
Vitff. 0€or. i. 281 ; JEn. L 489; Nifuvth^ by Dr. Layard; BonmnVe 

Ninewht 2nd ed.,pp. 80,48,167, .300, 397; Travels, d'c. in Chaldea, 
by W. K. Loftns, Esq., pp. 27, 32, 95, 101, 12(5, 131, 157, 162; 
'Doctrine of the DeUtge^ by the Eev. L. V. Haroourty voL ii. pp. 254, 
257, 20A. 



SECTION III. 

TOBOPBAN AND OTHER RAOBS^ AND THB COUNTRnBS FROH 

WHICH THBT HIORATED. 

Froh near the mountam chain of Armeaia, and Scythia 
beyond, the descendants of Japheth are thought at dif- 
ferent periods to have found their way to Europe, and 
the Isles of the Gentiles. At an early age, SqfMa waa 
the designation of countries around or near the Gaspian; 
but as tune advanced, this term included a great part of 
the north, from the Don to the desert of Gobi, and from 
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Siberia to the Hindu mouutains. Scythia in Europe was 
found in Germany above the Kelts. On the difficult but 
interesting question of old races and their wauderinpcs, 
next to tlie outline in the record of Moses, Josepbus, tbe 
Jewish historian, and Herodotus, the father of iiistory, 
are supposed to be the most ti*ustworthy authorities. By 
M. PezroQ^ a late doctor of the Sorboime» on the report 
of tho above^ and other old historians and geographical 
writers of supposed repute, we are told, the sons of 
Japheth left their primitive seats on the Taurus and 
Amanus, and proceeded to their allotted or chosen coun- 
tries. In Scythia, above the Jazartes, were the domains 
of Magog. In countries since known as Hyrcania, Mar- 
giana, Sogdiana, and Bactriana, south and cast of the land 
of Miigog, wajs the portion of Gomer. And in Media, 
below the Caspian, and near £Iam, was the country of 
Madia, 

In rich and fertile planis, the descendants of Goiner 
multiplied rapidly ; and prosperity abused, led to conten- 
tion and injustice. B; men of ambition, as if bom to 
rule, a section of the sons of Gomer was driven by their 
brethren from theif home, and compelled to seek refuge 
in the countxy of strangers. The eadled people passed 
over mountains to the land of the Medes, in part peopled 
hythdAryaiu. In this new abode the expelled were known 
as Farthiam, because banished by their brethren ; and by 
these refugees tbeir unjust brethren were designated tSaces 
or Sacce, that is, thieves and robbers, on account of their 
injustice: a name which the Persians applied to the 
Scythians generally. 

In their own allotment, the sons of Gomer became 
divided in classes, either as settlers or wanderers. The 
former built cities and towns, and from OAomor, their chief 
city, were known as Chomariam^ or Chorasmians. The 
other class, from the love of change or ambition, became 
wanderers. Some proceeded towards the south and 
entered Aigzienia, and gave to a valuable part of that 
country the name Saeatema. In their onward course they 
reached Cappadocia, Phrygia, and Pontus on the Euxine ; 
countries frum which neighbourhood tradition says, Hu 
the mighty, his associates, and otiicr clans reached Bri- 
tain. In Asia Minor, the Saces became known as Titam^ 
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and to Acmon their leader, as to a hero and god, they 
built Aemmia, and consecrated a grove. Urania, a re- 
ported descendant of Acmon, is said to have crossed the 
Bosporus, proceeded to Thrace, and reached the isle of 

Crete. To Out antes and Titcea, or Ge, sons, as earth-bom 
gods were given, one of wLoiu treiited his father un- 
worthily. Titan, the eldest of the liouse of the Sun, or Fire 
(" Titan rising from his Thetis bed "), allowed Saturn, a 
younger brother, to reign on certain conditions: these 
being violated, Titan warred against his brotlicr, dethroned 
and imprisoned him. Jupiter, the son of Saturn who had 
been concealed in Crete and preserved by tlie Curetea, de- 
livered his father, but afterwards forced him to become 
a wandering exile. Saturn fled to Italy> and on the Latin 
shores he was safely concealed: JanuB, the king> made 
him the partner of his throne, and each built a city. 

This cUy faUier Janua, that Satumus huUt; the cm woi 
fumed JanidduMf the other Satumia,** The early in* 
habitants of Crete were known as Eteoeretes, from Gree, 
their king. Those who dwelt around mount Ida, were 
iJactyli-ldijei. The Cuietes were the sages, diviners, 
and priests of the Titans (some of \vhom are reported 
to have reached Spain), and were worshipped as 
gods. These myths, in all probability, were more than 
myths, and represented warrior princes, kings, rulers, 
and priests of ancient times* This at the least was the 
opinion of early Christian writers: or, in Tertullian's 
words, Before Saturn there is, according to you, no god, 
though he, as far as books teach us, was nou^t -else than 
a man, bom of a man, and not of heaven and earth. But 
it easily came to pass, that persons whose parmU were 
unknoum, should be called the 'sons of earth,' or the 
sons of those of whom we all may be thought to be sons. 
According to the custom of men, persons unknown, or 
whose birth is uucertaui, are said to have dropped down 
upon us from the skies, and Saturn was spoken of as 
lieaven-bom. Jupiter, also, was n uian, borrj of a man, 
and the whole swarm of his descendwts were moi*tal 
beings." 

Some Scythian nomads, at an early period, left their 
original settlement near the Araxes, and reached the 
shores of the Euxine. Many centuries afterwards, other 
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Scythians crossed the same riyer, entered the (Hmmerian 
territory, and forced the Cimmerians to flee, some to 
Sinope, and others prohablj by the DanubCt tip to old 
ocean's bounds. A region of deepest shade has been 
mentioned, 

** Where, in a lonely land of gloomy cells, 
The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells : 
Unhappy raoef whom endless Mght ioTades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in shades.*' 

From the little information wiiich with difficulty can 
be gleaned, on the outgoings of the human family, and 
the events of former days, it wt)uld appear that, from 
Centres near Armenia, Shinar, the country of the Arii 
and Iran, the great streams of human life flowed cmward, 
in different directions, to replenish the world. 

By whom and when was India peopled) Among 
other causes, did not the forced irruption of OameriteB 
into the abodes of the Arii, cause the early, and at 
length mingled inhabitants, and their neighbours, to pro- 
ceed onward, to seek in this distant land, an abode and 
a home ? In the smth of Asia, Hamitic hordes appear 
early to have associated, to rush towards this and that 
country, in pursuit of rapine, territory, or fame ; and, in 
the opinion of observing men, 8U])ported by an old Ar- 
menian tradition, the scmth of India was peopled from 
Ethiypia, or near the Persian Gulfc The images of 
Bud<Uia, in black limestone, and the appearance of the 
hair, are thought to give some countenance to this con- 
jecture. 

But India in the Ncrih is thought to have been pe opled 
by men whose dwelling was from Hesha, as thou goest 
unto Sephar, a moimt of the East;" or, as others sup- 
pose, before the historical period of the Assyrians, bome 
branch of the Caucasian, or ancient men irum Iran or 
Bactria, made this country their home, and who, as the 
sacred boolts of the Parsees declare, had institutions akin 
to those by which India has long been distinguished. 
Men of letters tell us that the Sanskrit refers to Brah- 
manSy as descendants of the Arii^ Ai'eioi, or Artceansy old 
designations of Medes, Persians, or their neighbours. 
^ The Aryya took with them the worship of the sun, fire, 
and elements; A^ni was adored under the element of 
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fire, Mit/int had no emblem but the Smtj Vt^KKs-Milhra 
was tlie Moon; and the sacred flame yim kept coutiiiually 
burning by the Marian priestltmd. The people of the 
£ast and their institutions were long oomparativelj un- 
known to Western Asia^ and to £urope. Herodotus had 
some knowledge of Indians towaitis the sun-rise, some of 
whom would not deprive any creature of life, who lived 
onherbsandongiainitheBueof amillet; and of Aecmniry 
where certain wild trees bore wool (cotton) instead of 
fruit, and ftom which the Indians made their clothing. 
In the days of Alexander, several orders of Pranmae, 
Buddhist SrauiuiuLS, or devotees, were noticed, as the 
Oumnefai, or half-naked, and the towiisiiien, the rural, 
and the mountaineers. " I use the word Atian, (Major 
riuiniughara says,) in the widef^t acceptation, to signify 
the race of the Aryya, whose migrations are recorded in 
the Zendavesta, and who^ starting from Enoene-tfeefo, 
gradually spread to the south-east, over the northern 
plains of India." Old inscriptions in Persia, which refer 
to the Parthians, have, in the opinion of Sir H. Bawlin- 
son, affinity with the Sanskrit. 

But who, or of what country, were the Chaldee$ cf Ur^ 
Casdimf In the sacred record, they are spoken of as 
colonists, priests, astrologers, and diviners, a conquering 
nation from the North, and a maritime people. Were 
they Scyths, a part of the family of Shem, or Hamites I 
Bonomi says, the Gasdim were afterwards known as 
Chaldai ; and Loftiis refers to some tribes in the high- 
lands of Kurdistan, yet known as Kaldani, tiie supposed 
descendants of the old Chaldeans. Rock inscriptions^ 
from Susiaua up to the borders of Scythia, mark and 
declare the path and wanderings of some old people from 
the North, whether known ss Scyths or Onaldees, by 
whom the cuneifonn characters and rude pictures, after 
the manner of hieroglyphics, were invented, which repre- 
sent the ancient language of the Arians, or the Parthians, 
and indicate the course of one of the early streams of life. 

If strangerb from tlic North, did they bring with them 
the Sun and Fire worship of their country to U7* (its 
memorial) of Chaldea, corrupt the old worship of the 
Semites, and drive some of the people westward, by the 
Erythraean (Persian and Arabian) Sea f 
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Traditions and fragments of history teach us that, at 
different periods, Europe on the wrUi-weH was peopled 
by tribes from Scythia, Kimmenam, GetaSf and otheniy 
and made the wilds from the Baltic and the Chtnonems- 
Cimbticaf to Scythia (Germaay), above the GalatsB, their 
abode; and that Europe on the aouih-wet^ was largely 
colonized by another Adatio raoe» known as Celts or KHU, 
and who were the early, if not the earliest people of the 
western shores of Europe. 

Gen, X. 2, 5, 10; JosephuSj Intro, i. fl; Judith xv\. 7; Ilerodotu* 
iii. 93, 94, OH, KM), 100, 117; vii. 01, 62, OM, 04, 0(}, 70; Diod.- 
sic.f bk. V. Jiu^tin ii. 1, 3; xli. I; xliv. 4; Tertullian, by the 
Rev. G. DodgsoD, m.a. ; JpoL o. x.; Pezron'» Antiquities ; Loftui^ pp. 
07, 9By 09; BhiUa Tojh'^, hy Mt^jor CaDningbam, p. 15, Note, 

SECTION IV. 

BRITAIN, A WILD. 

In the remote ages of Eastern civilissation, Britain was 
unknown. By classic writeis of the Au-nstine age, and 
others, this country was noticed as the most remote and 

disjointed land, broken off from the world, the abode of 
horrible and terrible men, cruel and iiihuiiKin to stran- 
gers, as cauaibaib. In the words of Macaulay, " The 
shores of liritain were, to the [X'lislied races which dwelt 
by the Bosporus, objects of a luysterious horror, such as 
that with which the lonians of the aire of Homer had 
regarded the straits of Scylla, and the city of the Loes- 
trygonian cannibals. There was one province of otir 
island in which, as Procopius had been told, the ground 
was covered with serpents, and the air was such that no 
man could inhale it and live. To this desolate region 
the spirits of the departed were ferried over from the land of 
the Franks at midnight. Such were the marvels which an 
able historian gravely related in the rich and polite Con- 
stantinople, touching the country in which the founder 
of Constantinople had assumed the imperial purple.'* 
The earliest inhabitants, especially of the interior of 
Britain, were probably wandering huntei*s and nomades; 
but whether a Sctfthian people from tScandmmian and 
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Get man shores, or a Semitic from the borders of the 
Mediterranean, Spain, and Graul, are questions which 
have long claimed the attention and divided the opinions 
of thoughtful men. The old Tuzmes of natural ob^ectSy 
mountains, xiTerB, woods, &Cf wedded to them from 
time immemorial,*' appear to declare, that the ancient 
Britons of the south and west were Gads or Kelts, 

The country, when it hecame known by the Roman 
invasion, was found to be wild and drearj-, largely 
covered with lakes, marshes, or a dense and almost 
continuous forest. " As no artificial drains then ex- 
isted, to carry off the arrested and accumulated water, 
nor artificial embank ments raised to prevent the en- 
croachments of sea and llood ; every place inundated, or, 
where springs abounded, was a morass; and, summer 
exccptec^ floods pent up would cause valleys to become 
lakes, low grounds to become impassable, and laige por- 
tions of the country as deposits of mud and organisms, 
in a state of decay, to fill the air with dangerous exhala- 
tions. The hills were generally the abodes of the skin- 
dad people, and their places of shelter either caves, 
wicker or mud hovels, turf, reed, branch, or skin-covered^ 
hastily formed, into which they crept and found shelter 
for a short season, and then, as choice or necessity re- 
quired, speedily abandoned. Except ti acks, rudely formed, 
to lead them from one place to another, roads were pro- 
bably few. Their places of defence were either du7if or 
hill fortresses, or trees piled on each other, and surrounded 
by ditches ; and next arose better defended cairs, or cities. 
Many hills and old places of defence are yet known as 
Duns and Cairs; and other high places were Bel-Tors, Mis" 
Tors, Bot-Torsy Fwr-Tors, and Lanns, or sacred places and 
enclosures for worship. 

**The land which warlike Britons now possesse, 
And therein have their mighty em^jire raysd, 
la antique times was salvage wildemeaae. 
Unpeopled, nnmannnrd, onprovd* nnpraysd: 
Ne was it island then, ne was it payad 
Amid the ocean waves, ne was it snnght 
Of merchants farre for profits therein prayz^t 
But ftll was desolate, and of some thpught 
By sea to have bene iroin the Ccltieke mayn-land brought," 

Faery Queene^ bk. ii., can. 10, 5. 
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The hostile visit of CflesBTy and his reports, oaoaed 
Britain to become better known to the South of Europe ; 
yet few, if any, suppoeed that dyilisation, in any large 
degree, would reach to this wOd, dreary, distant, and 
hroken-off country; much less that it was destined to 
become one of the most hi^lily privileged, influential, and 
ennobled parts of the world. The good, and infinitely 
wise God and His providence, should be seen in lustory. 
By Nicbulir it is truiv said, — " As the contenn)lation of 
nature bhews an inherent intelligence, so does history, on 
a hundred oceasions, declare an intellij^a^nce distinct from 
nature, which conducts and determines those things which 
seem to be accidental. It is not true that the study of 
history weakens the belief in Divine Providence. History 
is, of all other kinds of study, the one which most de- 
cidedly leads to this belief In illustration of this fiict, ho 
refers to fiome, in whidi the history of the ancient world 
ends, and the modem b^ns. The record of that people 
places before us a nation which, in its origin, was small 
like a grain of com, but strangely became great ; trans- 
ferred its character to myriads of men, and became the 
sovereign uf nations from the rising to the setting sun. 
And in the purj;)oses of heaven, has not Britain — a speck 
in the ocean when compared with its own de[)endcncie8 — 
a most important mission to fulfil for the highest advan- 
tages, peace, and welfare of the human race ? 

The cloud-land myths of Britain, and the hoary tra- 
ditions of its pre>historic period, may not be unworthy of 
attention. Many of these were at first unwritten histoiy 
— poetic, emblematic, and enigmatical representations of 
&ct8— and in which, when wisely read, much of tmth in 
dim outline may be found. In the opinion of Kemble, 
there are hardly any inquiries of deeper interest than 
those which link the present with the past, though in the 
bonds of mythical tradition. This sentiment, in which 
many unite, may lead to some short notices of some few 
leading legends and reports. Are not such studies, affec- 
tion and respect for old men, love of country aud of home, 
honourable peculiarities ? Tiie luq)py iiume of childiiood 
and of youth has often been aniun;: the continuous aud 
latest eartldy visions of de])arting men who, dyiug, have 
thought of Ai^gos "with their latest breath;" and, as 
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time and opportiinitj will allow, young persons may com- 
mendably obey a command aaGiibed to Apollo : Search 
cut your ancient mother.** 

My native land, whose magical name 

Thrills to the heart like electric flame; 

The home of my childhood, the haants of my prime. 

All the passions and scenes of that raptoroua tmie 

When the feehngs were young, and the world was new. 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view,** &c. 

Virg, Ec. i. 67; jEn. iii. 96, x. 7R2; Horace, Odes, book iii. ode 
4, 1. 33; History of England, Mucaiilay, 12th ed. v. i. pp. 5, 6; 
Bapin, fol. 8rd. ed. v. i. introduction ; Pictorial, v. i. int. sec. 2, 
pp. 5, m, 120, NUhuht'B Leet HdL Bome^ i. pp. 92, 146. 



SECTION V. 

LEGENDS AS TO. BRITAIN (bNQLAND). 

Walter Mapes alias Caleiims, in the days of England's 
first Henry, was diligent both in the btudy of Libtory 
and in the searcli of ancient books. In Armorica, report 
says, he fonnd an ancient history of Britain, written in 
the old British tongne. The translation of this history is 
ascriin^d to Geoffrey of Monmoutli, and it l)ears his name. 
As the work of this great fabulist is the source from which 
poets and old writers of once popular books derived tUeLc 
materials, it may claim some Bhort notice. 

As the purpose of the writer was to connect the early 
inhabitants of Britain with the defeated Trojans, he states 
that jEncoB and Ascanku his son fled from their mined 
oity^ that at length they reached Italy, and were kindly 
received by Latinus the king. To Sylvius, the son of Ascsr 
nius, a son was bom, to whom the name of Brutus was 
given. The latter by an unhappy event was driven from 
Italy, and went to Greece. In this country Brutus found 
Trojans in boiidage, and assisted by friends he conquered 
Pandrasiis the king, and delivered his oounti-yraen. 
Brutus and his Trojans in a voyage to another country 
reached an uninhabited island, on which was a desolate 
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eity, and a temple of Diana; and from this goddess diree- 
tion was implored, that he and his friends might find m 
some country both rest and a home. 

*• Goddess of shades and hnn tress 

Unfold our fate, 
And 8«j what region is our destined seat. 
Where shall we next thy Issting temples rsise. 
And ehoirs of virgins celebrste thy praise f 

Bnitns ! there lies beyond the Osllio bounds 
An island whieh the Western sea snrronndSf 

By giants once possessed ; now few remain 
To bar thy entrsnoSi or obstruct thy reign. 

To reach that happy shore thy ssils employ; 

There fate decrees to raise a second Troy, 

And found nn empire in thy royal line, 

Which time shall ne'er destroy, nor bounds conhne.** 

Encouiajged by this declazation, Brutus sailed towards 
the West in quest of this island. On the shores of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea other sections of banished Trojans were 
found, under the command of Corineits, a modest but 
mighty man. The friends of Brutua and Corineus united, 
reached Aquitaine and the Loire, defeated the Pictavian 
general, and departed in search of tlic promised land. 
At length its projecting hills a])pcare(l, in some district 
from " Dertemuth in Totenes, or Berry-head to the Prawle, 
near projections which gave the name to Tot-ness as a 
chief town." To the strangers, the beautiful country, its 
(Dartmoor) mountains in the distance, and liills, woods, 
and Tales below, appeared very desirable. They landed, 
and were well pleased to make it their home. Brutus, 
after his own name, called the new possession BrUain; 
and the country in the West, assigned to Ck>iineu8, became 
known as Connea, 

In some select position near the place where he landed, 
Brutus held a solemn festival to the gods. When thus 
engaged Geomagot or Gogniagog, a giant, with twenty of 
his companions, attacked the Britons and slew many. But 
the survivors soon rallied, fell on the giants, and slew the 
whole, exoept Goemagot their chief. The latter was pur- 
posely reserved for a combat with Corineus. They met 
.on the present Flymc/uth ZTo^, wh«re Corineus, angered 
by some injuiy, took the giant on his shoulder, bore him 
to an adjoining rocky height, and flung him oyer the 

* 
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precipice. He fell on cniggy rocks beneath, was torn to 
pieces, and coloured the waves with his blood. From the 
handy anu^ and strength of the victor, this place was 
known as Lamli-iroemrvjot^ or Goemagot's leap, but in 
recent tiDies a& LamJuij/, 

But 6T6 be (Bratos) had established his throne. 

And spred his empire to the utmost shore, 
He fought great batteils with his salvage fonet 
In which he them defeated evermore, 
And many fj'iaunts left on groninsr flore; 
That well can witnes yet unto this dav 
The vvesterne Hoghy besprincled wiih the gure 
Of mighty Ooeroot, whome in stout fray 
CoriDeus conquered, and cruelly did slay.*' 

This legend brings the early inhabitants of Britain 
from Western Asia, by the Mediterranean, Greece, the 
Latin and Tyrrhenian shores; the course of the old 
Pelasgiuns. The both parties on Plymouth Hoe resemble ♦ 
the old Anak and Anakim race. And if the word Lamh 

gkand, arm, and strength) is any evidence, the Kdty 
adie, or some kindred dialect was their language. 

ft 

Six Old EnglUh ChnmieleB, by J. A. Giles, D.C.L.; Bohn*s ed. 
pp. 39, lOl, 107, 108, 387 ; Faery Queenet bk. ii. can. 10, 10. * 

♦ 

SECTION VI. 

REPORTS OF WELSH BARDS AND TRIADS. 

These are the triads of the Island of Britain, that is 
to say, triads of memorial and record, and the information 
of remarkable men or things which have been in the 
Island of Britain, and of the events which befel the race 
of the Oymry from the age of ages. 

I. The three pillars of the race of the Island of Britain. 

The ^TBt, Hu-GadarUf who first brought the race of 
Cymry into the Island of Britain from the land of Hav, 
called Defroboni (where Constantinople now stands). They 
passed over Mor-Taw(A, or the German Ocean, to Britain, 
and to Llydaw, on the coawt of Brittany, where the race 
now remains. 
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The second was J^n/Jain, the son of Aedd-Mawi, who 
first eatablibhed reo:al ccovemment in the Isle of Britain. 

The third, Di/ioral - Moelmudy who fii^t discriminated 
the laws, ordinances, customs, and privileges of the land 
and nation : these were called the three pillars of the 
nation of the Cyniry. 

IL The three benevolent tribes of Biitain. 

The first were the stock of the Cymry^ who came with 
HnrGodtxtn^ for Hv, would not have lands by fighting, 
but of equity, and in peace* 

The second were the race of the Lolegrwys^ who came 
from the land of Qwas-Gwyn, near the Loire; and sprung 
from the primitive stock of the Cymry. 

The thud were the Britons, w^ho came from the land of 
Llydaw, These three tribes descended from the ])riniitive 
race of the Cymry, and were all of oiu language and 
speech, 

III. Tliree tribes came under protection, into Britain by 
consent of the naUon of the Cymiy, without weapon and 
without assault. 

The first was the tribe of the Caledomans in the north; 
the second was the Gtoydddian race (Gaels) which are 
now in Alban; the third were the men of Gaddin, who 
came in naked ships into the Isle of Wight when their 
country (Belgian or German) was drowned. 

IV. Three umrpi^tg tribes came into the island of * 
Britain, and never departed out of it. 

Tiie tu^t were the Coraninl about the river Humber, 
who came from the land of Pwylj the second were the 
GwyddeLian-Fichti, who came into Alban over the sea of 
Llychlyn ] the third were the Saxons. 

By some Welshmen and Bretons attached to their race, 
Cynbro is said to mean the primitive people; and they 
think their language to be one of the most, if not the 
most, ancient language of the world — the language of 
Japheth, domer, and of the Trojans. By the Cymry 
Britain was known as Clas-Merdyn — the sea-defended, 
high-cliffed Garden of M errdin ; Yr-Tnys^ Wm, the White 
Island ; Ynys Fiydaiiiy the Island of Prydaiu ; and Tnys- 
fel-Bdi, the Honey Island of Bel. 

The above is an outline, a selection iium triads, and 
-traditions which Welshmen and Bretons have long valued 
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and cherished; the early so ui'ces of informatiua oii llie 
old inhabitants of Britain, and the antiquity of the race. 
Tiiese legends, it may be observed, bring IIu-Gadafm, the 
nin, chun, or mighty chief ; the JMdwaSy or dispenser of 
good ; and tlie Dragon leader and his followers from Hav, 
the full and the summer land, from which they came to 
the Mor-Tawek^ or German Ocean^ and then crossed over 
to Britain. The nsnrping tribes oame from Pwyl, {Poland 
and the Gwyddelian-Ficti, or Plots, from the Sea of Lly« 
cUyn, or Denmark, by the way of Alban^ or Sootland, to 
Britain. Llpdaw is the supposed old name of Annoricay 
or Bretagne ; and the country in Britain of the Uoegrwys^ 
or LtoegriOy was the whole south of the Humber, exoept 
Wales and Cornwall. On the value of these triads and 
traditions, men greatly differ in opinion. 

WaUiTi^M WeUh Diet, Peertm pref., xix. xxii. p. 185 ; J>avM$ 
CtlUe Bnearches^ and Druid Mythohgyy Edinh. 7iVr., April and 
July, 1804; The Gael and the Cymbri, by Sir W. JJetbam, pp. 850, 
308, 396; Sharon Turner*^ Ang, Saxon Hutorgf 4th ed. voL til. 
p. 409. 



SECTION VIL 

IHELAND AND ITS EARLY INHABilANTS. 

' From the Gaelic words Irr, and Mirey and from Eirinn 
the oblique case, which imply the emdudouj the endy 
as if to designate the most distant country of the world ; 
and also Ireland, and Eirionnachy an Irishnum, are 
said to be derived. The poets of Ireland, like the bards 
of other countries, have delighted in old tales, some of 
which would connect the sacred isle"*^ with the most 
remote antiquity. Noah, Cesera his reported relative, and 
Fartholan four hundred years after, as tmdition saya^ 
knew something of Ireland. To this country Nemedim 
the holy one, his four sons, and their companions, are 
reported to have come from the Euxine, B.C. 1718. For- 
foaiiam, or searrovers from Africa, perhaps Gartha^man 
traders, next appeared in Ireland, made Tot-InnU their 
stronghold, and drove the Nemediaus away. After an 
absence of some two hundred years, descendants of the 
Nemedians returned as Fir-bolgs, lauded from their skin- 
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covered boats, conquered the country, and divided it into 
five parts or provinces ; General Vallancey supposed that 
men of this name readied Ireland from either Iran, tiic 
Red Sea, Phenicia, or its colonies; and Mr. O'Brien lias 
stated that Ircm is the designation of the mcred lanJy 
and Irm of the $aered island. Tuaih de Dana$t$, LochaA- 
noAf or North-men, disturbed the Fir-bolgs, and in a 
laxge degree expelled them from the country. The leader 
of thefle North-men was Nwsdoy or Nua of the white 
Bilyer hand, who brought with him what became known 
as the lAag-fa'd, or stone of destinji from the city of 
Falais, and which gave its name to Inrm^ or hits-fail, the 
"sweet Innis-fallcn" of modem poetry. 

"From this strange stone did Tiiis-fail ol>tniu 
Its name, a tract surrounded by the main." 

This strange stone, as LeaC'Lahhair, or Lavair, as a 

speaking: Btonc and an oracle, was licld by the Milciiians 
and Scuits in great reverence. 

* Cins 8etUt taor an Jine, The noble family of the Sontt raee 

Muna hreag an fats dine, Unless prophecy and omens UOf 
Mar ahhfagad Liag-fail Wherp'cr t\wy find tliis stone 

DUged Jiaitheas do GdblhaiV Sliail take the rightiui sovereignty. 

Among the most distinguished of IreIand*B people were 
the MiMan-Gad; SemUf wanderers of the &mily of 
Ebre^ or Eher^SeuU; the navigating wanderer who had 

been instructed by some celebrated Pheiiim, and brought 
to Ireland letters and learning. Long before the Chris- 
tian era, Milesians from the neighbourhood of Arabia, and 
under the guidance of Fmivs, ny Feiue-Farsn^ the in- 
structor of husband i n en, are reported to have t>ettled in 
Iheriay and from this country as Celteheriansy in thirty 
ships, many ftt)m Galicia stretched across northward, and 
reached Ii^and. In this people the old KelU and the 
ScuiU appear to have become blended, and by Niebuhr 
they are said to have been serious, conscientious, and jnat 
persons. FenLuiy the Milesian leader, had a grandson, 
whose name was Goac&al, or Gad, and from the latter 
the Gaels are supposed to have had their name. Bichard 
of Cirenoester, Whitaker, and others thought that Ireland 
was in a large degree peopled at several periods by 
Britom, when disloged by the Belgians from their ancient 
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settlements; but Moore, tlie histonan of Ireland, speaks 
of this opiuion as a crude and vague conjecture, and 
helieved that Ireland was in a largo proportion peopled 
from Keltic SpauL The early inhabitants of Ireland, as the 
ancient histories of Spenser, Campion, and otiiers state, 
wore ^^cf/thians on the North, Spaniards on the West^ 
GatiU on the South, and the Etiglish on the East. 

O'lleilly's Irish Dictionary y Irr, Eire, Eirinn, Beth am, pp. 17, 
10, 80, 410 ; History oj Ireland, by Thos. Moore, Esq., cabinet ed , 
vol. i. pp. 2, 4, 17, 71, BO 97; Ancient 1596) Irish Hittaries^ 
hy Spenser and others, vol. i. pp. 01, 68, 74; vol. ii. pp. 1, 6; Hit- 
to ry o f Ireland^ by Jamet WiUtt a.m. Whitaker*$, MaDchester, 
c. xii. 4. 

SECTlOxX Vill. 

ft 

THB AIiBANAOa, 8CUITS, AND OALEDONUNS. 

Ix early days high snow-capped, or otherwise white moun- 
tains, hillH, masses, clifts, and craggy rocks were known as 
Alp, Alb J Ailby Alpin, or Albin; and in North Britain, Alb, 
Albainn, and Albany, was the country of the race known 
as-Albannach, Albinich, or Albannaich. Oogan imagined 
the ancient people of Caledonia to have been Keltt. 
Others think that men from Scandinavia and JScythia in 
Europe were the first settlers in this country. Agiioola 
supposed the red-haired, lusty-limbed men whom he found 
in the North, to be of German or of Baltic extraction ; 
and in Scandinavia, Chevalier Bumen, thought he beheld 
just such men as claimed the attention of Agricola. 
From a distant period, the Scuits of Ireland were accus- 
tomed to make incursions to Alban ; and about the middle 
of the third century Cnlrhri, or Carbn j/ Txiada, son of the 
second Canary, an Irish chief, led a colony to what be- 
came known as Ard-na-nUraodhal, or the heights of the 
Gael, in the present Argyleshire, and which were also 
known as Dal-Riada, or Dalreudini, the lot^ share, portion 
of the family, or tribe of Riada. 

That in early days Tualh-de-Danam^ and sea-rovers, 
whom the triads speak of as Ff^^ visited and had settle- 
ments on the shores of North Britain appears certain. 
Bede, and the old Saxon Chronicle, mention Pe^Ht or 
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Picts who reached Ireland in lon<^ ships, whom the Scuits 
{Itish) did not thiuk it couveiiieiit to receive, but directed 
them to another land on the east, to which they went; 
and, as Macpherson reports, made Caledonia their home. 
The inhabitants of the North have been distinguished as 
eitiier Dlj or Dua Caledonians^ that is, dark, genuine, 
separated CoUl-Daoiney perhaps the inhabitants of the 
woods and wilds ; or as Vecturionu whose abode was pro- 
bably the more clon red and enclosed parts of the country. 
Some lively people fond of the harp were known as Ci'uith' 
neaehy which O'fieilly states is the Irish word for a Piet^ 
and CrvMhin-Twxth^ the land of Picts. 

The old names of natural objects, and other Acts, 
* appear to declare that Caledonia was inhabited bj distinct 
races, and by people of different languages. A line from 
the frith of the Clt/de on the soatli-vvest, to near the 
mouth of the Spey on the north-east will in a large de- 
gree (although in old records the one word was occasion- 
ally used for the other) divide the InbhmrSy or /nvers, from 
the Abers; and below this line other names and words, as 
JiJden, Strathy Ferivahel, or Pengwaly akin to Welsh may 
be found. It has been noticed by Dr. Latham and others, 
that when Columha, whose mother tongue was the Gaelic, 
preached to the Picts, he required an interprete)', and 
from this, as well as other reasons, it haS'been concluded 
that the Gaels and the Picts were dUHtu^ racet. By 
the Saxons, the Picts were known as Wealh, Walli^ or 
Wdshy that is, strangers and foreigners/ and in the term 
Welsh, the word Pict became lost. 

After many conflicts between the Picts, and the Dal- 
raidic or Gaelic people, about the ninth century, the J)oth, 
and the whole of Caledonia or Scotland, became subject 
to Kmneth Mac Alpine, as Katg, 

Bede's Eccl. JTht. Bohn's ed. pp. 6, ; I.offan*8 Scottish Gael, 
vol. i. pp. OS, 57 ; Moore's Irelandyxol, i.pp. l(Tl, 104, 128 ; Wilh's 
Jrelnnd, pp. 40, (U ; Bethanty pp.405, 4io j Dr,LatJiam's Vrichard^ 
151,207 note; JlapiUy iot. vii.'viii. 
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SEOnON IX. 

THB CTMBBI ANB KTMBT« 

In the world's early history, an old race was kuowu 
as Gcnnr, Cymr^ Cimmeiiiy Cynihriy and Kymry. The 
Khorsabad inscriptions, which have a Sejthic element, ' 
among other old people, refer to Cymri, or Tsrimri, a 
uamey it is supposed, wliich designated nomadic tribes, 
without reference to any race or nationality, and which, 
by their wandering habits as (7ymn or Tsrimri, were dift* 
tingoished from the settled peasantry of the country. 
Wore the Zymn^ whom Jefemiab (xxv. 25) assooiated wi^ 
the Elamitee and Medea, portions of this people t The 
Cu/mri of Britain were thought by Sir A, Alison to have been 
a branch of the Kimmeriam^ of whom Herodotns wrote : 
**The Scythian nomades, who dwelt in Asia, being ha- 
rassed ill war by the Aiatiiiagetse, crobbcd the river Araxcs, 
and entered the Cimmenan territory: there are now in 
Scythia Cimmerian foilifications, and Cimmenan Porth- 
mia (ferries, passages, near the present Kertchy or the 
opposite banks of the Kuban); there is also a district 
named Cim>meria, and a Bosporus called CimmeriaoL The 
routed Cimmeriam fled to Sinope and Asia Minor; but | 
they were afterwards driven in different directions, some 
in company, perhaps, with the defeated hosts of MOhari' 
dcstes, when tiiey fled before the Romans, and with Siffge, 
who assumed <£e name of Odin, (if not a myth,) soiight 
refuge in the wilds of Germany and Seandinavia^ and 
gave the name of Ombnea-Chersonegui to the Jutland 
projection, opposite Caledonia. 

Hordes of Teutons and others proceeded from tiieir 
wilds towards the south and the west of Europe. A^ie- 
huhr supposed they were principally Cymri, of the 
same stock as the Welsh, the Bos-Bretons, and the early 
, inhabitants of Ctimherland. The Picts of Scotland were 
likewise Cymri, and the Belgce also belonged to the same 
famUff0 Dr. Latham, in his edition of J^richard^s Cdtic 
NatianSf on the authority of Addun^f gives a similar 
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f^inion— that tbe Bdgse, Kelto-Germans, the Gimbri * 

who invaded southern Europe and Gaul, and the Welsh, 
were iiicii of the same race, from whum the Welsh tongue 
is derived, but not Celts or Kelts. 

Some centuries before the Christian era the Cimbri, or 
people from Belyitan, invaded Celtic Britain, dislodged 
the ancient Britons, and took possession of their country 
from Hampshire across to the Ih istol Channel. But this 
Belgic people, who had driven the Kelts to the west| were 
obliged to go towards the same countries themselves, as 
Britain beoame subject to Rome ; and afterwards the Picts, 
who, it is supposed, were of the same Belgic fiuxuly, when 
the Saxon conquest extended in Wessez, were compelled 
to follow. Athditan^ about a.d, 926, required all the 
Comu, or West-Wdsh, to leave Exeter, to cross the Tamar, 
which was made their western boundaiy. In the Cim- 
brie, Belgic, and l^ict people may, perhaps, be seen the 
fu 1111 1 era of the " Old Britwh,'' and their language : in the 
opinion of Moore, "it is hardly pohbible to resist the con- 
clusion, that the people called Picts were the progenitors 
of the ]>resont Wdsh, l)Oing themseh es a l)ranch of that 
Cimbric stoclv from ^\ lionce all the traditions of the latter 
people represent them to be derived.'' 

Herodotus i. 0, 15, 16; iv. 11, 12; Bonomi^ pp. 8, 397, 398; 
Bttham, pp. 398,407,408; Jf oor«, i. 101 ; Malkf» Nmih-Antiq, 
Bobn's ed. pp. 60, 79; Niehuhf s heet, L p. 365; Prichard's Origin 
of the Celtic Nations, by Latham, pp. 53, 78, 151 ; Edinbtargh 
Reviru-, Inly, 1803; AU$on*$ History of Europe, 9tb ed.» vol. i. p. 
43. Introduction. 



SECTIU-N X. 
THE OBLTy KBLT) OR GAEL. 

The people designated by these names were among the 
early, if not the earliest, people in the south-west of 
£ufope; but their origiui and the derivation of their 
name, are among questions to which it is difficult to give 
BAtisfootoiy readies. If appeal is EDade to old words, coiU^ 
coittie, and eaUltead^f point to wood, woods, and wood- 
landeis; and ceal, or ceall, to seclusion and concealment, 

c 2 
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as ill p:i*oves; clll and cillen wore diminutive, small, or 
rude Cells, for retirement and \vorsliip; and fi-oia which 
probably the words KiJ, Cele, Celt-Dr^ and Ciddees were 
derived. The people who made woods and groves their 
general haunts and retreats were known as Coillteach: 
and KUrma/i*, Kil-dair^ and many other kindred names, 
are memorials of concealed places, or oak retreats, of 
the old men of the forest By the Romans, as Lhuyd 
thought^ Coilte would be written KeUte, or Keltce ; may it 
be sapposed that the Coillteach and the Kelts were a 
part of the Dniid people, who found, in the boundless 
contiguity of shade/* their chosen and hallowed forest 
temples f 

The word Gad is supposed to be seen in either Gaid- 
heal, GoarUial, or Goadhil, an ancestor of the Milesian 
family. In the Gaelic, as in other languages, as time 
advanced, consonants were suppressed ; and Ga'idhml was 
shortened and suftuued to Gatl^ Gaily Gail/, and Uailtach^ 
which were Gaelic words for a stranger, strangers, or a 
strange people. Duhh-GaUs were dark coloured strangers; 
Firi-Gcdh were white or fair coloured foreigners. Dr. 
O'Brien informs us, that " Bards and rhymers, to serve 
their versification, caused the word GcM to become either 
Gallic or Galic, as it might suit their purpose; but Gad 
is the simple wx)rd, the acknowledged correct designation 
of a genuine Irishman, and a Highland Scot The Low* 
landers speak of the languor of the Highlanders as Ene^ 
Efih, that is, Eiruh or Irish \ the j^^^}^^ ^ x^ot spoken 
* of as Erse, but Gads^ Oad-Albinnich; or if Irishmen, as 
GaeUErinnich. 

Very frequently in histories of Britain, the words Gael 
and Cymry, Celt and Welshy .1 ncient BHtons and the Old 
Brdishj are classed together ; or so used the one for the 
other, aa if their meaning were entirely the same ; and the 
whole equally the con-oct designation of out^ and the same 
race. It has long been said, and continues to be re- 
peated, that the Irish, !Manx, and Highland Scotch ; the 
Welsh, old Cornish, and ])eople of Brittany, arc all one 
and the mme people^ or branches of one and the same 
rage ; and that they €dl employ and apeak the game Ian- 
tfuagey or diaUeU of one and the same language. Are 
these really correct statementsl 
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The question is not whether the old CdU^ the 
early race of the South and West of Britain, were in a 
large degree blended with the Cymry, Belgian^ Plot, and 

Saxon people, as at different periods those supposed 
Gothic and Teutonic men prevailed ; nor whether, wlicru 
races are the least mixed, sis in Wales and Cornwall, the 
Keltic dement yet distinctly appears. But the question 
is this, — Are the Kdt and the Kt/virt/ truly of one and the 
same race, and is their laugmfije one and the Mume, or diOf 
lects of one and the same family I 

That some primUive words are almost world -wide^ 
that the Kelt and Kymxy by nei^hhaurhood, and by tunis 
dwelling in the same country, have many words in common^ 
is not doubted. Pinkerton supposes that in Gaid many 
continued to be called Gauls who were not Edi», but 
expeUen of the Kelts; and before the days of CsBsar, the 
Romans did not distinguish the Kelt from the German. 
In Britain, many known as the dd Btitish were not of 
the Ancient BHton race. Opinions, which now largely 
prevail, suppose the Kiimvif to belong to the Indo- 
European family; but the Kelts are thonpfht to be of 
Semitic origin, and the one, as to race and language, 
entirely distinct from tlie other. 

Even the old divinities, opinions, modes of worship, 
ifec., are thought to intimate this distinction. The Kelts 
brought with them old customs and forms of Fersia, 
Chaldea^ and Westeim Asia. On mountains, as the altars 
of nature, the Kelts kindled Jires; and on high places 
worshipped Bel^ BdcuamOj and the hosts of heaven; with 
the eastern Magi they expected changes, the transmigrar 
tion of the soul, ice, and as Priests they had Dmids 
to minister and to preside at sacred duties. But had the 
Scythian and Geiman race such beliefs, and the help of 
Druids'^ Did iiol the old German people, in a large 
degree, deifi/ themselves^ seek indulo-uuce in the grosser 
thinirs of life, and anticipate material enjoyment in the 
hallts and the revels of Valhalla? 

In history most ancient, the following are references to 
the Kelts : " The Ister, beginning from the Celts, and the 
city of Pyrene, divides Europe in its course; but the 
Celts are beyond the pillars of Hercules, and border on 
the territories of the Cttneskuns, who lie in the extremity 
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of Europe to the we^ward; and next to the OyneUB, the 
CeltB inhabit the remotest parts of Europe towards the 
wett.'' Thu Ister, the Edivimr^k JReview, by a quotation, 
flays, did not take its rise in the Fyrenean monntainfli but 
firom F^riene, a mountain and dty in their neighbofur- 
hoody towards the west in the coimtrf of the Celts, and 
from which flow the IsUr and TarUsnti, The extremity 
and remotest parts of Europe heyond the pillaara of Her- 
cules towards the west, where next to the Cynetce ^e 
Celts inhabited, may be traced from thu present Gib- 
raltar, north and west of Trafalgar, and the estuaries of 
the Guadalq^iiver, Bcetisj and Guidiana; onward to the 
sacred promontory or Cape St, Vincent^ and then to Cape 
Fuiisten< more north. The people near the Anas or 
Guadiana^ were chiefly KeltcB or Celts, and from near this 
river they appear to have begun their intmsion on the 
JberianSy on old Castile^ also, and parts of Leon and Arro- 
gan, which may be considered as Kelttberlc. The GeUici of 
classical writers made the south of Portugal between the 
Guadiana and the Tagu$ their abode. Another section 
of the Kelts was found north of Portugal; and from 
Galicia or the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees^ the parents 
of the oliTe-coloured SUures with curied hair, are sup- 
posed to have reached the shores of Ireland land Britain. 
Indications of the Keltic origin of the early inhabitants 
of Britain may be found throughout the coimtry from 
Kent to Cornwall, and from Caithness to Ulster und Kil- 
mare, in names which are ideal and descriptive lu the 
language of the Gael. The " Eastern origin of the Celtic 
nations assures us, that among the investigations which 
belong to the history of our race, an analysis of lan- 
guBLios, affording the means of comparing their component 
materials, and ascertaining their afiinities and diversities, 
is oue of the most important; and though much that is 
extravagant and ohimerical has been mixed up with such 
researchesi jet there are some writers who are scarcely, 
if in any degree, chajqgeable with this tKolt, as Edward 
Lhwyd for example.** 

This name b^ng so directly mentioned and honoured, 
to Lhuyd and to his Arohseologia we may turn with some 
confidence. Prefixed to the Arohseologia Britannica, 
1707, is an address (At-y-Kynuy) to the Welsh which, 
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(to the loss of strangers to this hinguage,) coutaios im- 
portant facts long locked up therein. But though parts 
of this address may now be found in many Engli^ books^ 
yet the opinions of Lhuyd on the Gwydhels or Gaels, 
and their old language, as the ancient people and lanffuoj^ 
of Britain, do not appear to have daimed the attention 
they deserve* 

Whoever, Lhuyd says, takes ** notioe of a great numy of 
the names of the riyers and mountahis mrougkout the 
kingdom will find no reason to doubt but the Irwh (Gaels) 
must have been the inhabitants when those names were 
imposed upon them. There is no name anciently more 
commou ou i'ivei*8 than Ui/sky yet the signification of the 
word is not understood either in our lansruage or the 
Cornish ; and l/iskf Loch^ Kinuf/y />(f/t, JJj im, LechbiOf 
and several others, make it manifeRt t hat the Irish were 
anciently possessed of places \vliL're they are foimd, as 
these words belong to their language/' iiud on reasons 
more largely given, Lhuyd concluded it to be most " pro- 
bable that the Gwydhels or Gaels, were in Britain before 
the Kymry; that the Gwydhels were the old inhabitants 
of the Island, lived all over the kingdom, and descended 
from the most-andent Britons.'* 

By the Bev. Peter Roberts, another Welsh scholar, it is 
said, ''The learned and the acute Whitaker hasin my opi- 
nion ftilly proved, that the names Celt», Galat», and 
Gauls belong to the Gael. But if these names belong to 
the Gael J they most certainly cannot, with any propriety, 

belong to the Cyinry And suicc tiie kinguages of the 

Cymry and Gael are pei-fectly distinct^ they must be dis- 
tinct nations ; and if the distinction had been cautiously 
atte nded to, much confusion both in history and etymology 
would have been avoided." 

Dr. O'Connor, Sir W. Betham, Professor Forbes, and 
others, accomplished Gaelic and Erse soholAra, have given 
similar testimony, that the gprammatical construction of 
the Gaelic and the Welsh languages, and the declension 
of words are radically different, as different in their 
syntactic construction as two languages can be; and that 
the most intimate knowledge of the Gaelic would not 
enable a person to master a verse in the Bible in Welsh.^ 
Dr. Pen^, late Bishop of Dromore, was, in modem times, 
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among the earliest who thought these hmguages were not 
derived from one common Keltic stock. The Lord's Prayer 
in the Gaelic and Welsh, and in the dialects of tlie two, 
may l)e seen in Bohn's edition of Mallet's Northern 

Antirpiitics." 

iu lectures given by the Kev. W. D. Conybeare, at the 
Bristol College, and since published, (pp. 268-285,) the 
language of Wales is assigned to the Indo-European class^ 
to which "it may be clearly demonstrated the Welsh 
language belongs; but the Phenician, to the Aramaic 
aad Semitic fiBUuily." A fragment of this Phenician lan- 
guage is preserved in the daughter dialect of the Punic 
and Carthaginian^ which, iu an extract from the Fcmtthu 
of Plautuff may be given in a future section, to indicate 
the probable origin of the Gaelic. 

To those who feel any pleasure in the contemplation of 
old races, the opinions above given may not be without 
interest. If, in the wurds of the Edhihurgh Review, "the 
Goths and Celts had difiered only in the nature or degree 
of their savageness, the inqniry w^onkl be neither cnrious 
nor important. But, according to the testimony of 
ancient historians, their persons, customs, religion, and 
language, differed iu a striking and uncommon degree; 
and it would no<^ we (Piot. Hist. Eng.) apprehend, " be 
possible to quote, ia support of the asserted identity of 
the Welsh and Irish, or Gaelic, the authority of any 
writer who had reallj made himself master of the two 
languages.*' 

Herodohis, ii. 33, iv. 40; Endiub. Iiev., July, 1S03; JusMn, xliv. 
4, 5; JJr. Latham's Pnchard^ pp. 6, 15, 58, GO, 78, 119, 128, 308, 
880; Moore^ vol. i* p. 100; Betham, pp. 2, 6, 11, 144, 828, 834, 
d67« 894; MaUeft North. Antiq. pp. 10, 22, 52, 58; Pict. Hist. Eng, 
T. i. pp. 21, 22, 119; 0'Beilly*9 Dictionary, CoiUf Oooid^ol, &o. 



SECTION XL 

THE PELASGIANS, 

Or Pelagians, as Dr. Cumberland, in his Sanchoniathon, 
gives the name, were some diidsion and separation from 
the great stream of life who became children of the waye. 
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and people of the broad wide open sea. In their move- 
ments from home, they fust migrated towards the shores 
in their neighbourhood, but at length reached countries 
far away in the west of Europe. Tlie ori<:rin of tlie 
Pelasgians is unknown. By Kome they were Hupposedly 
the children of Pehfj, in whose days the earth was 
divided. Others bring them from Scythia, or from the 
east towards India; and another class speaks of them 
as Phenicians or Kelts. Anoient history and poetry 
lefer to the Pelasgians as a^ people of and from Lydia^ 
or other coasts of Westem Asia^ and who, from some of 
these, went by Samothraoe, dsa, to Qreeoe. In the days 
of Abraham, as Bossnet wrote, InaehuB^ the most anoient 
of all the kings acknowledged by Greece, founded the 
kingdom of Argos. Virgin supplicants^^ from Egypt were 
encouraged to appeal to Ai^vuii, in their distress, and to 

Pelasgus, soyereign of the land. 
From me, their king, the Argivos take their name, 
And boast themneWes Fekagiantf* 

felops, a Lydian prince, gave his name to Pelopennesus. 

The Peiasgians, if not the original inhabitants of 
Greece, were the means of ^civilization to any that were 
more early. These have been spoken of as the mast 
(acom) eating savages of the coimtry; but Eeightley 
thinks that this description rests on no positive evidence, 
but is founded on the Autaehthonie theory, which sup- 
poses that men sprung from the groimd like plantk 
From tlie early Pelasgian people, Greece, or Hellas, 
became known as Pelasgia. Herodutus spoaks of their 
language as barbarous, merely because it was unknown. 
The same writer, in his notice of females carried away 
from Thebes by Phenicians, one of whom had her temple 
in Greece, and where, while her language was unknown, 
abe appeared to chatter like a dove ; but when, under her 
oak, the priestess or the oracle could speak in the language 
of the people, she was no longer accounted a barbarian : 
so Greece is said to have been wasted in a tedious war with 
iHsarbariam, or slnm^m. 

At a period when a scarcity of com pervaded Lydia, a 
colony under the direction of Tyrrhienm emigrated from 
the country, reached the Ombrici, built towns, and from 

c 5 
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whom the country wixa uamed T} rrlienia. In the changes 
to which the Pelasgians were ex|)osccl, and whicli led 
them to Italy, some probably entered on the North as 
Vf/tf fiai/{i, and dwelt in the plain of the Po; others in 
JUdtiwiaj and as Tuscans or Tyrrhenians were found on 
the coast west of the Tiber, and up its valley. 

iEueas in admiration of this country, and in reply to 
eager inqniries as to its andent men and their monn- 
mentSi was told» ^'they were a race of men firom the 
stubborn oak.** From the ethereal sky Saturn came flying 
from the hostilities of JotCi an exile disposessed of his 
realms, who formed an nndisraplined race into society, 
and introduced laws. Afterwards others came, and 
among the rest liercc Tybris of gigantic make, from 
whuni we Italians named the river Tyber. Dr. Hales 
snpj M s( d that Satura was a Thenician hero, perhaps one 
of the kinjis of the AmoriteSj driven by tiie Ilo^-net, or 
routed by Josliua on ins conquest of the land of Canaan. 
In other countries strangers are said to have declared 
themselves Pheniclans or Canaanites, who fled before 
" the robber Joshua, the son of Nun." 

By Keigkdey the Pelasgians on the coasts and pkms of 
Italy, like those in Greece, m supposed to have devoted 
themselves to agriculture, that their religion was rural in 
its character, and the worship of deities which presided 
over nature, the causes of production, and the preservers 
of liie. The gigantic masses known as Cyclopean are 
thought to have been raised by this race. The Thoceans, 
an Ionic and Pela^igic people, reached Tartessus, between 
the two branches of the Boetis in Spain, and Iberia; and 
afterwards founded Massilia, or Marnoilles. A century 
before the Christian P>a, the Kelts were found in Gaul 
on the west side of this city. 

The Cabiri, and their mysteries, Sanchoniathon reports, 
were of Phenician origin. From the records of the sons of 
Sydyc, preserved in Phenician temples, Sanconiathon com- 
piled his histozy; which, says the first corrupters of re* 
ligion, were sons of Thabian the hierophant They did this 
by allegorizing sacred things, and matters of history ; by 
mingling with them the passions and the occurrences of 
nature, especially as to production, and its great principle. 
The sons of Sydyc, as sacred writers and priests, became 
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known aa Dioscuri, Corybantes, Samothracn, Cabirn, <fec., 
and were deified as might)/ yods'' From Samotiirace, 
which had the mysteries of tlio Cabiri, the Pelasgiaiis 
took tiiem to Greece, and hroiight the name of Biicchus 
and other gods from Egypt, to whom, or which at tirst 
they gave uo name^ for the Pelaagians had not heard 
of them. In Greece places were devoted to the dark 
things of the grores, and to degrading rites. To oaa 
dedicated to Ceree-Gabiari and Proserpine, Ceres delivered 
a pledge, which no one might declare; though Baal-Meon, 
Beth'BdKd Mton^ Batd-Pior, FhaUtUy and the Linffam 
may, aa words, possibly conceal what should not be de- 
scribed. Were not the rites of the mysteries of Ceres, 
Baechus, Isis, and Cybele, much alike? The martial 
dances, the brazen cymbals, the noisy revels of 

" Cybele, ruotlicr of the gods, 
Her tinkling cymbals and Idsean woods, 
Hence came her rites." 

To people of the Latin coasts these mysteries were 
brought. Near Azgylla was a spacious grove, sacred by 

the religion of the Pelasgic fathers, in which, by old men 

of tlie couutiy, addresses were made to 

" Their great Pelasgic Dodonean Jove, 
Whose groves the Sclli race austere burronnd; 
Their feet uiivva,-5lied, tlifcir slumbers on the ground. 
Who hear from rustling oaks the dark decrees, 
And eactoh the fiites low whispered In the bteeze.'* 

The Pelasgic mysteries, Strabo reports, were taken far 
\vest to an Island near Britain" in which sacrifices were 
offered to Ceres and Proserpine, in the same manner as 
at Samothraoe; that is, if ancient authority is worthy of 
credit, in Britain iUelf, (nee sec. xziil,^ when the vfett cf 
ComwaU was probably taken to be an tsland, 

HiTodotus, i. 57, 58, 04, J6d; ii. 42, 50, 51, 52, 54, 57, 156, 171; 
T. S0; vi. 137; yiL 95; tIu. 44; JEichyluSy supplicants, L 264; 
Virg. Mn., iii. 103 ; viii. 314, 000 ; Cumberland^$ Sanch.y pp. 28, 89, 
61, 93, 104, 193, 203, 268, 841, 469; Stillingjfeet's Orig. Sac, ed. 
1662, pp. 562, 575; KeightUxfs Hist, of Greece, 3rd ed., p. 8, of 
Borne, p. 3 ; Horace^ Odes, bk. ii. 4, 9 ; Sat. bk, i. 6, 1 ; Ej^U, bk. 
i. 2, 7; Origin of Celtic Nations^ pp. 124, 128. 
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SECTION XIL 

THB PHBNIOIANS. 

Phen'u'ia was a beautiful and romantic country, which 
extended about a hundred miles along the sH(^es of the 
Great, or the Mediterraaean, Sea» from Palestme on the 
Bouthy to the Gulf of Issus on the north; in the words of 
the author of "Sinai and Palestine," from the Tyrian- 
ladder {kdA-en ndkdra) and the White-cape, {rd»-d-ah$fadyy 
&r up into Amd; and, in its effect on the ancient world, 
was second only to Palestme itself. Above, and on the 
heights, are the Mountains of Lebanon, which, from 
their snow-capped summits, appear to look down on 
slopes and valleys below, fringed and adorned with 
flowers, pine, cj^ress, orange, hg, and other beautiful 
plants and trees. 

Both Tf/re Qjid Sidon were found on promontories; of 
the two Tyi'e is far the most interestincf, not only be- 
cause of its greater f^xme, but also on account of its ruins, 
which bring to recollection its ancient grandeur. Tyre 
was a fit type of the ancient Queen of Commerce; not 
.only situated on a promontory, like other Phenician cities, 
but on a sea-girt rock, like her colony at Gadu. But 
a mournful and solitary silence prevails along the shores 
which once resounded with the world^s traffic and debate ; 
and, as they now are, it requires a great stretch of ima- 
gination to conceive how Tyre and Sidon could have been 
the magnificent cities of merchant princes which liiistory 
declares — tlie parent cities of Carthage and Cadiz, the 
home of the lUustrous traders with Spain and Britain, 
and the wonders of the East for luxury and spendoar." 

Canaan^ the father of Sidon, and his descendants, were 
the early inhabitants of this country, and in the days of 
Joshua and Isaiah, Tyre and Sidon, the former the daugh- 
ter of the latter, were both ^* ancient and strong." In 
the days of Moses, as Bossuet wrote, CadmuSf a Pheni* 
cian and Tyrian, took a colony of Phenicians to Greece, 
and founded the city of Thebes. And /nac&iw, the first 
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king of Argos, is declared by his name to have been of 
Phmlcian ori<j;in, derived from Anak, as if he and the 
Pheiiicians were Bene-anak, Phee-anak, rhoiniJceeSy sons 
of Auakini— of men illustrious for stature and strength 
•^who were adorned with ooUars, chains, and necklace 
ornaments. Others find the name in the Palmtree, or in 
eertaiu colonic, as red or pur^; but Sir W. Betham saw 
the origin of the name in the marUime ikiU, enterprise, 
and character of the people, who, as Fdne-Oiee^eann, 
were the head and chief plooghers of the mighty ocean, 
and the most distinguished mariners and merchants of 
the world. 

The celebrated people to whom prophecy refers, as the 
merchants of Tyre and Sidon, though at length found in 
Phenicia and adjomhig Galilee of the Gentiles, (Jo8e]ilius 
refers to Judas of Galilee, Acts v. 37, as Judas Oanlfimfrs,) 
were not originally of Phenicia; but from some country 
near the Bed-SeUy Ai^ahia, the Pei'sian Gtdf or (Jhaldea, 
In the words of Herodotus, " These Phenicians, as they 
themselves say, anciently dwelt on the Red- Sea; and 
having crossed over from thence, they settled on the sea- 
eoast of Syria which is called Palestine. The Persian 
settlements extended to the southern sea, called the 
thrvsan, into which the Euphrates and the Tigris fell, and 
from these borders the Phenicians migrated to the 
Mediterranean, and having settled in the country which 
they now inhabit, forthwith applied themselves to distant 

These voya<j:es were probably made to India on the £a8t; 
to Lybia and beyond on the Soutli ; and to Africa, Oades, 
and perhaps Britain, on the West. Certain PheniciauB 
sent by Pharaoh -Neco, left the £ed-Sea for Lybia and 
the South, were distant two years, had the sun on their 
right hand, a report which some thought incredible; in the 
third year they doubled the Pillars of Hercules, and by 
the Mediterranean returned to Egypt. The Phenicians 
made voyages also to the distant West, as Spain, Codes, 
Tarte$$ui, and to countries more remote, for Tin, Pro- 
phecy, in its reference to these merchant princes, said, 
Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multitude 
of all kiudb of riches ; with iron, silver, and lead ; 
they traded iu thy faurs.'' Gades, larshish, and Tartessus, 
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were found in a bav above and north-west of the Pillars 
of Hercules <uk1 Gibraltar; or between the two branches 
of the Boetis, near the estuary of the Guadalquiver, and 
buluw the Guadiana. The geography of Dionjsius says, 
*' In front of the Pillars of Hercules stands the famous 
city of Gades (Cadiz); men of the Phenician race inhabit 
it, who woi-ship the Tynan Hercules, and 'near is the 
pleasant Tartessus, the seat <^ wealthy men." 

Gen. X. 6, 15, 18, 19; Num. ziii. 28, 38; Joihua xi. 8, six. 20; 
Ita. xxiii. 7, 8 ; Ezek, xxm. 12 ; Hir9dotU9 i. 1, 180, X89, u. 44, it. 

37, 39, 42, vii. 89; Justin, xliv. 1; IHonystu8*i Geography^ linf s 
200, 202, 1232, 1235; BosmeVs Univerwl HUtory,wiidiiM EnglUh 
Univenal History ^ vol, ii. p. 31U. • 



SECTION XIIL 

SKILL OF THE FHENIOIANS IN METALS^ DTBS, STa 

This is declared by the most ancient records, both 
sacred and profane : not only in metal h and J^es, but also 
in letters^ Uaimmg, and many kinds of useful knowledge, 
taken by Cadmiis to Greece, and by other Phenicians to 
different places. At Sarepta, Accho, Acre, or Sidon, 
metaU were smelted ; and from the son-heated treasiires 
hid in the sandy and the abundance of the seas, gUm was 
made; and from thdl-fshj (of which some species may yet 
be found at DoTj)*' or from meUtU^ purple and other dyes 
were procured and prepared; and these, in Tarious orna- 
mental forms of beauty, declared the tieutte and skill of 
Phenician artisans. The men of this country excelled 
others as ccurvers and wtirherB in metals, Solomon, about 
to erect his most glorious temple, requested Hiram, king 
of Tyre, to furnish cedar from Lebanon, and to send him 
men cunning to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, 
and in iron; and in purple, crimson, and blue; and skill 
to grave," <fec. In Solomon's opinion, ^^tJi^e is not any 
among us that luive skill like the Sid<y)ua7is.^* 

Phenician robes of Tyrian pui'ple, and other rich 
colours, and also fine linen garments, were sought and 
became the delight of the world's most distinguished 
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persons. From Sidon, god-like Paris is said to have 

Inrought „ Mantles of all hues, , 

Accomi)li-hpd work of fair Sidoniann. 
A silver goblet of six measures : earth 
Own'd not its like for elegance of fonu, 
SkUftil SidonUm artists had aroond 
Embellkh'd it." 

And at the funeral of Pallas, ^rieas brought two rich 
vests, with embroidery of gold and purple^ wrought by 
Sidonian Dido. 

At this early age of the worldi Un was among the 
other Phenieian articles of cr mmerce, and a metal among 
the spoils taken from the Midianites. In £gypt| Tlkebes, 
and on to Assyria, in remote timesi tin was employed to 
harden copper mstniments, and <ftherw%8e uted. Among 
the mins of the £ast, brcnxe cups, lance-heads, plates, 
crescent and other shaped ornaments have been fbimd, 
on which are marks difficult to decipher, and which were, 
perhaps, the distincLivu signs of rhemciau and other 
workmen by wlioni they were made. 

From what couiitrj^ was this tin procured ? In that 
early age, with the exception of Spain, Britdut^ it is 
thoiiulit, was the unlylaiid from wliicli it could hnve been 
obtained, and by tiie way of Tai'tessus taken to Tyre, to 
supply the eastern world. Tin, though now found in the 
Dutch Islands, the Indian ^Archipelago, Chili, and some 
in Gennany, yet to this day, Cornwall in a large degree 
supplies the nations with this metal, as in ancient times 
it probably supplied the world. 

Should it be asked, what reason is there to suppose 
that in ages so remote, mariners and merchants found their 
way to the far distant countiy of Britain for its metids or 
other produce I On the groundof distance it may reasonably 
be taken that men who, from the Red Sea to Lybia, could 
navigate tlie Southern Ocean, and return by Gibraltar to 
Egypt, would not have great difficulty to reach Britain. 
At an early period, as remote as the days of Alexander, 
or as some suppose, long liefore, the Carthaginians sent , 
Hamilco to explore the dindy known regions north of the 
Pillars of Hercules and Spain. By Avienus, the reporter 
of this voyage, we are told " that Hamilco reached the 
(EstrumnMtUf which were two days* sail from the ^Sacred 
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Isle' of the Hiherma^ and near It is the Ide of the 
AlbioneB,** This remarkable &ct and record, itself of such 

great antiquity, and which declares, that by men spoken 

of at that period as the "ancients," Ireland had been 
known as the Sacred Island, is said by Moore to carry 
the mind far back to distant times, in the depths of the 
past. Avienus adds, " The men of Tartesms were accus- 
tomed to trade on the borders of the (Estiiimmdes^ and 
with the colonists of Carthage. 

By a writer in the Edinburgh Eeview, we are told, about 
the year 700 the entire carrying trade of the Medi- 
terranean appears to have been in the hands of the 
TyrianSy and at periods antecedent to authentic histoiy, 
they had established colonies at Utica^ Carthage^ and 
Gades; but long after this period^ the shores of Briiam, 
France, and the West of Spain, were as unknown to the 
Orteki as America or Australia. In the days of Herodotus 
there were some glimmering and doubtfiil opinions of a 
sea of isles beyond the Pillars; but this historian knew 
not whether Europe in the West ^ as bounded by the sea, 
and on this doubtful question he had sought information 
in vain. That somewhere in these seas the Cassiterides 
existed, from whence, as he wrote, " our tin come«," he was 
well assured; though he frankly acknowledged, with these 
islands T am not acquainted. In the tradition of the 
Argonauts, lemis is mentioned. The celebrated tutor of 
Alexander, or some one of his age, refers with more dis- 
tinctness to two large islands, Al^non and leme, beyond 
the Pillars of HercuJes, It was known to Possidonius, 
B.O. 200, that ^tn was transported from these ialancls to 
Massilia ; and either from the report of others, or by his 
own visit, I^heas of Massilia appears to have become 
acquainted with Britain. Polybius, about 160 B.C., noticed 
the Britannic isles and their tin; and Diodorus Sic, who 
lived in the century before the Christian Era, describes 
the people of Belenuni as being, on account of their inter- 
course with merchants, extremely liospitable and civilized 
in their habits of life; that in this conntry tin is found, 
which when prepared is taken to a neighbouring idand 
named let-in ("t/crtv"), and from which it is transported 
across Gaul to Massilia. Kichard of Cirencester relates 
the same facts, Belenwn was much frequented by Fhe^ 
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nici((/ij Grecian, and Gallic merchants for the metals witli 
which it abounded, particularly tiii^ aud bcjoud are the 
isles called the Sygdiles, which arc also denominated 
(Estrumnides and Cassiterides; of which, it may have 
been, Cornwall in the West^ or the Behra district^ waa 
the supposed chief idand. 

HerodoluSf ii. IIG; iii. 19, 111, 115, 136; iv. 42, 100, 1U7; v. 58; 
Tii. 96: Diod. Sic., bk. v. c. 22; Nineveh and its Palaces^ pp. 209, 
236; WiXkin9on'9 Egyptiam, t. ii. Idd, 136; Six ChranicUi, p. 441 ; 
Turner's Anglfh-Sax*^ i. pp. 49, 63; JSdin. JRev^ July 1803, and 
July 1658. 



SECTION XIV. 

THE iBSTRUMNIDES AND CASBITBRIDRS. 

By^ a review of long- established literary character, the 
^^CeltSy and some Celtic writers, are said to be persons of 
peculiar understanding, too ready to embrace and believe 
what is rejected and laughed at by the rest of mankind, 
and who, by what they say and write, appear anxious to 
satisfy the world that they are the genuine descendants 
of this old race." Though thus warned, and told bj the 
writer of Pompeii that the minute studies of antiquaries 
(men of skill, repute, and name) have often been made a 
very fitvourite subject of ridicule to those who have not 
followed them; yet this unpretending pamphlet, which 
would not ott'eud either truth or candour, ventures to 
Oiik, periiaps at the rislv of something worse than "faint 
praise," Why were the ibiaudis in the W^est known as the 
CEstiUjrmides? 

In Phenicia, or countries adjoining, Divination , Augury, 
Incantation^ and (^Ji arming , were practised by Mutterers, 
Kousmeem, and others. Divinations and practices of 
this sort were taken by Pelasgians, Phenicians, or others 
to Italy, where things were done ^'tvorthp the Tuscan 
hooks and as Dtxioidheachd, divination was known in 
Bhtam. In or near Phenicia were also Chemarimj or old 
prophets and priests that burnt incense on high places, 
either as Fire and Moon worshippers; and who were dis- 
tinguished by Uack raiment^ and the ornament of a black 
yaU in'worship. In the (Estrumnides, or Cassiterides, 
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near Albion, and two days' sail from Ireland," were perBons 
^ lit ) led a wandering life, had long l^eards, walked abont 
with sticks, or stafif in hand, wore black cloaks, girt about 
the waiflt, and which reached to their anklea" These 
men were probably the DraoitJie, CUw^ Cliar^ or PrieBte^ 
MagicianB, aad Diviners of the day. There were alsa 
PrieBteaaee, Sorcereasefl^ or Bm-Druidhe, and their doth- 
ing was black. 

Some (me, report flaysi who knew not the difference 
between the Oadie Cliar and Clnr, and the eld BriHA 
Clef'en and Cler, (gad-flies^) declared that the people of 
the (Estramnides were tormented by gad-flies, inst^ui of 
taught by distinguished men. And yet, there is some- 
thing in the name (E&trumnldes that would claim atteu- 
tiun. The old words, OutruSy CEstntSj and (Estmm, refer 
to flies and hornets, which in many countries were a great 
plague; such was their real might, that the nations of 
Canaan were to be driven, or to be destroyed by them. 
(Exod. xxiii. 28; Dcut. vii. 20; Joshua xxiv. 12.) Oa 
other nations also, the fly and the bee were to bring deso- 
lation; (Is. vii. IS;) and in Italy, among the early people 
of that country, whether Pelaagians, Phenicians, or Kelts, 
in their groves, verdant with ever-green oaks, the gad'^y, 
hornet^ asylus, or cBStros, anned with a dutrp stii^^ so 
abounded that whole herds in fright fled through the 
woods to avoid them. 

Herodotus and poets mention, though in a different 
form, the case of /o, the dau^ter of Inaehus, who, by 
hornet or some fury without, or remorse within, was 
driven to the ends of the earth. In her sorrow, 

** As from the Brize's torturing sting, 
O'er many a realm she wandered wide." 

Like many a weary and sad exile who, conscience smitten, 

has attempted to fly from old recollections, their scene, 
and himself, lo is said to have exclaimed — 

" Alas ! I hornet {oistni3) struck 
By a divine scourge, from land to land am driven." 

Though at length she was soothed, her blooming grace 
restored, and 

" By geude hands at last. 
Her wanderings wild, her tortores past.*' 
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Then To became greatly honoured, aa if crowned with the 

horned moon, and appeared in an elegant form. 

By tradition^ it is said that Inaehm and lo were of 
Phmiekm origin; and^ in the opinion of Dr. Hales, the 
word <n9troB belonged to the language of this people, as a 
TBcied form of Tnrok, On a Phenieian coin, or the coin 
of a Phenieian island, either the Fli^od, or the Flf' 
expetling god, was figured as if Ehron and other places 
\s ere preserved from the calamity of the Lomet, tS^c, by 
sunie Uaal-zebubj or lord of the air. 

Had there ever been any sort of connection or relation 
between the country and people of the Iwmet-driref} |)(3r- 
sons of Canaan, that of the Phenieian or A rgive Oistt-us 
tormented /o, and the old people of CEstnimnides? or 
did the enthusiasm and ttrild fury — the Drmidheachd of 
dvdnera and enchanters — really torment the inhabitants, 
and give the nam^ to these islands? 

In what countfy and language had the word easBiterides 
its origin? The curls of the hair, or the hair as wreathed 
and curled, the Gaels would speak of as eow, eaiertag, 
caiereagan; and the Ancient Britons, or those of them 
known as the -Silures, were not only olive^loured, but 
distinguished by the fuOural curl of their hair. Cas was a 
proper name; and the Cassij as a people, were found to- 
wards the east of Britain, with whom at length, to resist 
Csesar and his hosts, otiicr clans united under Cassihelaun, 
a wan-ior of note, less than Bel. Were the Cassiterides, 
or Cass-ti)\ the islands of some Cas ? Were the people, in 
some form of the word, Casdim ? and was kassiteron the 
distinguished metal of this Cas-tir, or of the Cassiterides 
people 1 Gold, silver, brass, iron, tin, and lead were 
among spoils taken from the Midianites, Most of these 
metals are mentioned as parts of the merchandize of the 
Tjrrians, and by sacred history we are told that, the Pheni- 
cians were workers in brass* 

Terms of science and art are not always brought to us 
from old records in the most correct manner. Brau, as 
a compound of copper and sinc^ is said by Beckmann to 
have been unknown until the thirteenth century; and, in 
some historical records, instead of fetters of Iraee^ bows of 
steel J and brass to be dug from hills, should not the word 
copper be substituted 1 Neckmhah, 2iekhoushtth, ChalkaSf 
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Aes; and vessels of line copper, vessels of brass, mirrors, 
precious as gold, were designations of copper , bronze ^ and 
inotallic compounds^ of either gold and copper, gold, silver, 
and copper, or of copper aud tin. Bedil, Bedeel, or Tin^ 
is said ideally to designate a " mixed meted,'' m if to be 
separated from other substances and aUoy. In Amos 
yIL 7, 8, the word is Arutc, In the^old languages of Asia, 
Tm has been known either as Eastirsi Kasteron, or in 
the Septuagint as Rassiteron. (BIzek. xxviL 12.) In the 
Book of Numbers xxxi. 22, Tin is MoUhm, and Plumbum 
in the Vulgate ; but Lmdy Oferet or OupJiorethy is Kassiteron^ 
and Stannum in the Vulgate ; as if Bedil and Kassiteron 
might have been oither thi or lead, or tin and lead 
together — the riutHlfum Albutit' of Csd^, or Argenium, 
the separated silver. 

Herodotut, 1, 2, j>; ^seh. Prometh. 687, 688; SuppUcants^ 320, 
321; Virg. Georg, iii. 140, 155; Exercitation on 2 Kings, i. 2, 
by John Edwards, d.d.; Pictorial Bible, NoteSf Joshua xxiv. 12; 
2 Kings, c. i; Pictorial Hist. Enrf. vol. i. pp. J)2-104; BeckmantVs 
History of Inventions, lioliu'.s ed., vol. ii. p. 208; Gardmfi Chlii- 
tiau Cyclo^cediaj IJrass," " Copper," <fec. 



SECTION XV. 

THE BRITONS, THB OAULB, AND CiBSAR. 

Jjritain and Britannia, are important words which de- 
serve notice. In the Gaelic, BrUh is a breach, or a fraction, 
and BrU^ Biiste is to break, a breach made, ahd the frac- 
tion broken off; as at Bristol, aud the Brisotu, as if broken 
off from Cape Cornwall. The character of formations 
and rocks may be often seen in defte, breaches, and difis, 
as at Clifton^ Cleavedan; and on the opposite sides of the 
Bristol and the Englidi Channel. 

Brit was the designation of men and things, speckled, 
spotted, and parti-coloured, as a tatooed, stained, and a 
painted people might ap^jcar to observers. Duine and 
Daoine are Gaelic words for man and men. Tan, Tain, 
Tana, and la, imply country, region, and territory. Do 
the words Brit, Britain, Brit- daoine, Britain, Brit- tan- la, 
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declare either the broken off and separated countrif, the 
men of thiii divided fraction, or the conn try of the stdnuul, 
the painted, tiXi^ \.\\e parii-c(i!nur< <l poojjlel Bi-itain was 
also known as Bara-i-anac ; as if tlie liind of tJio sons of 
the adorned aud mighty; or the tin-land of the «on« of 
Ancic. 

Britain had long been a hidden country, comparatively 
unknown to the world; and declared to be, by vague and 
traditionary rumour, a horrid wild^ peopled bj a savage 
and inhospitable lace;*^ by the few to whom it was better 
known, Britain and its mineral riches were most carefully 
concealed from the world. 

Some few centuries (three or more) before the Christian 
era, the Belgians invaded Britain, and forced the Kelts, 
the ancient people of thi.s country, to flee to their western 
shores for safety. Until tlie days of Cscsar, Belgiaiis and 
their German neighbours had been spoken of ah Kelts; 
but by the tirbt section of his Oomnientaries, Belg;e, the 
Aquitani, and the Celts, are distinguished, the one ra.ce 
from the other, in " language, customs, and laws." 

Gaul, like Britain, appears to have been divided into a 
number of independent states, which unhappily were too 
frequently at war with each other. Contentions are said 
to have existed on religious and civil matters, and 
whether the old priestly dement of Asia and the Druids, 
or the nobles and military leaders should be in the 
ascendency and rule. On these or other matters, the 
jEdui on the one side, the Avemi on the other, had 
long struggled for the snperiorit}^ ^Vi length an irrup- 
tion of the Helvetii caused the ^]dui to implore hel|) from 
liorae, against the Averni and tlie Seijnani wlio had called 
Ariovisftis and Germans to Gaul. Caesar not unwillingly 
came ; waiTcd against the whole, subiiued the whole, 
wrung their country from them, and made the whole 
subject to Rome. 

From the land of the Moriniy as poetry supposed, 

remotest of the human race," the white clifis of Britain 
were seen. The Britons of the West had supplied the 
Venetiy their neighbours on the opposite shore, with 
whom they lived on friendly intercourse, with succour in 
their time of need ; and as Osesar took, or made this an 
offence to Rome, he resolved to invade Britain. Soon 
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after inidiiight, on or about the 26th of August, B.C. 
55f Caesar, with a large army, left Boulogne, the Somne^ 
or some place in that vicinity, and about ten in the 
forenoon the BomaLns were on the coast of Kent, Doyer 
perfaape, or some hills from whioh a dart could be thrown 
to the shore. Seeing the position was un^youiabley and 
having waited some hours for the arriyal of *the rest of his 
diips, as the wind and tide were iavourablei the andior 
was lifted, Ceesar advanced seven mUes, and over agiunst 
an open and level shore he stationed his fleet. 

It had long been reported that the favmirahle tide had 
taken this armament eastward to Deal, But about noon, 
four days before the full moon, did not the current on the 
Kent and tlie Sussex coast run towards the we^tl and 
must it not have taken Cresar towards Folkcstoiie or llast- 
mg% ? If he lauded at the former place, the open beach 
is toward Eomney; if at the latter, it would be towards 
Fevpn<^"y Bay, from whichi onwards, is Beaohy Head. 

The Britons were present to meat him, and it was 
soon found that they were men of more courage and daring 
resolution than the Romans had always met in battle. 
Most vigorously did these reputed barbarians resist the 
lawless intruders, and for a season with such success as 
caused dismay to Roman soldiers. At length military 
skill and discipline prevailed, aiid the people on the coast 
submitted to CiEsar. But an unexpected high tide and 
a tempest either wrecked or disabled many ships of the 
enemy, and restored the courage of the Britons, who, 
beholding in Caesar the embodied spn'it of evil and in- 
justice, with whom the elements were at war, they 
frowned terribly on their enemy, fell with great energy 
on a party of Romans sent out to lorage, and ^deavoured 
to drive the army from the camp to the sea, or to de- 
8truotion« The Britons were defeated, but ibe circum- 
stances of Caesar led him to be content with demanding 
hostages, (w hich, except by two states, were never sent,) 
and quickly to embark his army for Gaul. 

In the spring of the following year, B.C. 54, Caesar 
embarked a largo ariuy at Fortius Itius for Britain, in 
800 ships, which contained, it is supposed, 30,000 men. 
When he appeared on the coast, and near the place where 
he had landed the previous year, the Britons, alarmed 
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at the number and force of their enemies^ fled for safety 

to some eminence near a river, perlia])s either the Rother 
or the Stour, and from which they dobcended and gave 
battle to the Roiuaiis, who pursued them ; but being 
defeated, they fled to woods, to a place admirably fortitied 
by nature and by art, where, behind pilea of felled trees, 
and such means of Recnrity as tlie rude men of that day 
iuiew how to prepare, they hoped to be secure. 

For a season the Kelts and the Belgians on the coast 
laid aside their party differences, and under the direction 
of Cassibelaun united for the safety of the both. Under 
this chief the confederated army fought yigoroudy, with 
skill and great efeet for a season; but though terrible at 
the onset, when reverses camey they beoame quickly dis- 
pirited and disappeared* Too confident in their own 
strength^ they hastened to charge the Bomans, and were 
entirely discomfited. The confederacy was in a great 
degree broken up, and the ill-assorted tribes fled. Cas- 
Bibchiun coutiuued to harass the Huiiiaiis with the faithful 
few which remained, and as the Romans advanced from 
the coasts, they found the opposiug Britous witlim to be 
men of greater vigour and dai'ini^. At length the Briton 
leader was defeated in his chief place of defeiu o or city, 
tjomewiiere near tlie present St. Albans, and sought peace 
from the invader of his country. Caesar readily listened 
to the request, required hostages and tribute, which pro- 
bably were neither fully given nor paid, and having merely 
surveyed a small part of the country from Kent to Hert- 
fordshire! a fleeting visitant rather than a conqueror^ he 
again departed for Gaul, left no Roman legion to per* 
petuate his possession, no fortress to frown hostility on 
the people, and took no plunder to declare his success; 
except a few slaves torn from woods to serve as a short- 
lived memorial of a seeming conquest of a mere comer 
of the island. The invasion of Britain served as a field 
of exercise for the army of Caesar, by winch he deprived 
the Gauls of an example of liberty, and a source of aid." 

As Britain was only partially known to Csesar by 
observation, and principally by report, the correctness of 
some of his statements may be doubted. As far as it 
can be done by a few sentences, the following is an out- 
line of his desmption of the country and people. The 
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form of tlie island is triiai:,uUir. The people speak of 
theuiselves as Aborigines, born ou the island itself. Mari- 
time portions were possessed by the Belgians, \^'ho had 
passed over from their count it for purposes of war and 
l)luiidcr. The most civilized of the people C?esar found 
in Kent, who, in their customs, did not differ much from 
their Gallic neighbours. Most of the inland inhabitants 
did not sow corn, but lived on milk and flesh, and were 
clad with skins. The Britons were accustomed to dye 
themselves with woad, which gave them a bluish colour, 
and made them look teirible in battle. They wore long 
hair, had peculiar marriage customs, and thought it un- 
lawful to take the hare and some fowls as food." 

Throughout all Gaul, the Druids^ and the nobles, 
knights, or military chiefe, were the only two orders 
of rank and dignity; the people, generally, could do 
nothing of themselves, were not admitted to delilieratiou 
on public aifairs, and were almost in the condition of 
slaves. The Druids were engaged in thini?s sacred, con- 
duct<Hl the public and the private sacritices, and inter- 
preted all matters of relii^ion. Tiiey were also teachers 
of young men, determined almost all questions of coutro- 
versy, decreed rewards and punishments; and, if any 
dared to disregard their decision, he or they were inter- ^ 
dieted from the sacrifices, and, as criminal and impious 
outcasts, rejected and shunned by all. The advantages 
and the dignity of the Druids led many to embrace the 
profession, who, in being trained, were required to com- 
mit a great number of verses to memory ; for though on 
other matters letters were used, yet nothing sacred might 
be written, lest the memory merely should* be improperly 
relied on, and mind and intelligence not be thoroughly 
cultivated, or the doctrines taught become known to the 
mass of the people. This course of training sometimes 
continued for tw entv years. The nation of all the Gauls 
was extremely addicted to superstition and its rites. 
Their gods, in some general attributes, resembled the 
Mercury, Apollo, and othei-s of the Roman mythology. 
Taught by the Druids that they had descended from the 
god Dis, time was computed by nlgJits, and not by days. 
In time of disease and danger, the Gauls sacrificed human 
beings, in which horrid practice the Druids were the 
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chief perfonners or priests. The devoted persona whose 
life was required to render the immortal gods propitiouB, 
were placed in large %ure8 or images, with extended iirnis 
made with osiers, to which fire was set, and the men 
placed Within perished in the fluiiiis. That at death souls 
do not become extinct hut j)a8s to other bodies, wat* one of 
the leading tenets of the Druids, and which caused the 
fear of death to he disr^arded. Young pcr^-ons were also 
taught many things respecting the stars and their motions, 
the extent oi the world, the nature of thinp^s, flu power 
and the mnjesty of the immortal gods. Druidisni, Copsar 
states, as an institution, was supposed to have been devised 
in Britain and brought over to Graul ; though some have 
aakedy by what evideoce can it he shewn that either Csesar 
or the Bomans ever saw any Braids in Britain, until the 
attack of Mona by Suetonius? 

Reilhj' s Dtciionary, Brit. Brith, Brisde, Duine, Irr, la, Bar, 
Leigh's Crit. Sac. Anac. Casar's Com» Boha's ed. bk. i. 31, iv. 

23, 26 ; y. 8, 23 ; yi. 11, 12, 13, 18* 2!^ Soman, and 
Saxon, by Thos. Wright, Esq., p. 4. &e. 

SECTION XVI. 

BBITAUr ST7BJBCT TO BOMB, AND 0BSAILT CSAKGEB. 

Feom the aeoond departure of Caesar until about A.B. 

Britain was not disturbed by the Bcnnaiia; but under 
the reign of (Saudius, Aulm'Plaiiiius was sent with a lai^ 
army to aooomplisli wiiat Cesar bad begun. Caradac, 
CataorataB, or Canotacns, fhe man of many Mendsy and 
* terrible in battle ; and Tefodmmmf sons of Cnnobelm, mat 
the newly arrired fareea but were defeated. The Bomans 
pursued the Britons from the country of the Serem to 
Essex, where in a fearful attack on tilie enemy Togoiumnm, 
the hill chosen, and trust of the army, fell. This loss BO 
roused the spirit and the anger of the Britons, that the 
Roman commander who had suffered great loss and almost 
a defeat, thought it prudent to cross the Tlunnes, take a 
defensive pobilion, and await help irom Eonie. When 
Claiidim arrlYed with additional forces, Catnalodunum (the 
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hill of Camolm) the capital of the TrinohanteSy uiicl royal 
city of Cnnoheh'n (Colchester, or the neighbourhood, ) ■was 
brsiepjed uud taken ; the Isle of Wight and the south of 
Ih itain fell before the arms of VespaHian. But with the 
Eritous iuliUid, the atteuipts of those Iloman Commajiders, 
were not attended vrit}\ great results. Ofiforius on his 
arrival, about A.i). 50, found tlu* affairs of the Romans in 
a doubtftil position, and the Britons bent on resistance; 
but by a mighty and unexpected attack in the winter, the 
latter were routed, and a Ime of fortresses was erected by 
the victors along the Severn. The conqueror then hastened 
to meet the Iceni, a bold and brave people of or near Hot- 
folk ; from thence he went to give battle to the Bi^anies, 
the mountain race of the north, returned to meet the Ordo- 
vices of North Wales and the neighbourhood, and at or 
near Cair^Caradoe the heroic and noble-minded Caradaeue 
was defeated. This distinguished Briton chief fled for 
lefuge to Cartismanduay (the keeper of Venutim) his step- 
mother and queen of the Ihigantes, who heartlessly and 
basely betrayed and delivered kini to the Romans. Carac- 
tacm and his family were sent prisoners to Rome, where in 
the presence of Claudius y and in chains, hts calm and difj- 
nified hearing an if snpprior to nmfortune, so commanded ike 
nolle feeling of the Emperor that at once Jie ordered the 
fetters and chains to he taken from the Briton captives. The 
/S/7wr^«» though defeated and distressed, continued in arms, 
fell on the Romans, broke up their fortified camp, and slew 
many of* the enemy. At length Ostorius haiTassed, wearied, 
and worn out by fatigue, feU a victim and died. 

Other military' leaders and governors succeeded, among 
whom was SuetmiuSf who knowing that the Druids made 
Mtma or Anglesea their chief seat, that it was also the 
retreat of' the defeated Britons, and where the Druids ever 
sought to inspire the discomfitted with new courage and 
determination; the Roman leader resolved to attack this 
strong -hold. As the invaders approached, Priests and 
Priestesses in wild and horrid forms, poured their curses on 
the impious foe, and to the Romans caused great terror, 
but urged on by the leader, Mona fell, and the Dnuds and 
their groves were destrovod. Flushed with success, lead- 
ing men among the K niaans grievously oppressed the 
Britons; among these lawless men was CaiuSf a procurator. 
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whose injustice and cruelty to Boadicea^ queen of the 
loeniy and the vile indignity to which her daughters were 
Bobjecty led to great sympathy with the injured queen, 
aroused the wrath of the Iceni and the ncighhouring states, 
and multitades detemined to avenge her wrongs ; beneath 
the spreading oak Adl of rage and grief the hoary Braid 
is snpposed in bumins: words to have declared, Home 
fthM perish, To An- Jim the woman, Andras or An- 

draste the Keltic goddess of either revenge or \ict()iy, lioii- 
dicca appealed ibr succour, went forth with lier hosts and 
Huou the legions ot the forei.iifncT trembled before the anger 
of the queen, and her tenible men; 70,000 liomans ai'c 
said to have fallen in the eontiict ; and had not Suetonius 
witii 10,000 men come to the help of the defeated, the 
enemy would probably have been swept from the east of 
Britain. As Suetonius could not conclude this war^ and 
had giren offence on some matters of discipline, another 
governor was appointed to succeed him, who, as well aa 
several others, governed with mildness. Some years after- 
wards farther attempts were made to suhdue the Britons 
yet in arms, but the conquest was not complete until the 
days of AgricMs supremacy, before whom from A.B. 79 
to 84, tiie Britons in unequal war with their celts and war 
chariots, fell before the sword, ihe discipline, and the army 
of the stranger, and the country then became subject to 
Eorae. 

To Agricola an observing and a wise man, Britain became 
much better known than it could have been to Qd^r. In 
hi^^ ()])inion the inhabit cirits were of diferent races; that the 
ruddy hair and the lusty Hmbs of the Caledonians, de- 
clared a Germ a?} extraftion, the olive tincture and cnrlcd 
hair of the Silures indicated an Iberian or Spanish descent, 
that the Belgians were Teutonic intruders, and the people 
opposite the coasts of Gaul differed but little from their 
QaUie neighbours in either language, law or religious rites. 

In many countries, before the might or vices of the con- 
queror, races have disappeared aa snow before the sun. 
By Agrieola fhe Britons were preserved, conciliated by 
aeits of kindness, led from an unsettled and wandering life 
to seek fixed abodes, and instead of war and fighti^ to 
oheridi habits and pursuits of peace. And wisely governed, 
as Tacitus wrote, the Britons pay their taxes without a 
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murmur, thty })t rlbi lu all the services of government with 
alacrity, provided they have no reason to complain of 
oppression. Wlien injured, theii' resentment is quick, 
sudden, imd impatient; they are conquered but not spirit 
broken ; they may be reduced to obedience not to alaveiy ; 
noble minded barbarians ! 

The country as well as tkepidphf soon became greatly 
changed ; the latter began to raise more comfortable places 
of abode, to be better dothed, to cultivate their lands, 
which instead of being woods and wilds, lakes and swamps^ 
became in a large degree adorned with fields of com iad 
other fhdts; not only to supply the wants of Hhe people at 
home, bat by e^iortation to meet die neeessitieB of others 
abroad. About A.D. 359, colonies on the Upper Bhme 
were preserved fi^m famine chiefly by com fiim Britain. 
Ornamental buildings also soon began to appeal' in the 
formerly wild and savage land, as market-places, temples, 
villas, baths, &c. The Britons not only adopted commen- 
dable things from the teaching and example of the B om an s, 
but unhappily, their vices also ; and in consequence they 
were not like the vigorous and darinp^ race which Cassar 
met, and before whom Roman soldiers trembled ; but a 
we£^, feeble, and degenerate people. In addition to what 
had adorned the outward man, they needed some higher 
power to influence, restrain, and guide the inclinatioiiB and 
passions of the mind and heart; without which, mere men- 
tal cultivation too finquently becomes power to do e?il, 
espiecially in tiieir state of transition, in a people so ex- 
citable, impulsive^ and sometimes reckless of consequences 
as tiie Keltic race; though in ftct» the disciplhae which the 
world then knew not, is necessary for man as man, of erety 
race. 

The proximity of Ireland gave some uneasiness to A^ri- 
cola, and to prevent disturbance in Britain he was msklul 
to extend his cuuijuest to Hibemia; and especially as 
faction had led a chief of the country to make the lioman 
camp his retreat. But whatever inducements existed f!ie 
conquest of Ireland was not attoTnj)tcd, nor the Keltic 
people there disturbed by the stranger. On this account 
they have in a large degree continued unmixed, and their 
constitutions, customs, and usages in the nnchicDged state 
in which ihety had been for ages. 
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BmMy it Ib said, erashed fhe proud, bnt spared ilie 
humble^ and to the latto class tendered many adyantuges 
of coltiTationy though chiefly in the aspect of her won 
benefit Many objeets of doedie might be pnisaed while 
fhoaght was not expressed on matters of state or govcm- 
ment, nor questions mooted on that well defined liberty to 
\v liiLli man should aspire. Aiji irola^ taught by the faults 
and experience of others, that little was gained by arms if 
injuries followed success, vciy probably did what he could 
to EToid these and to prevent injustice: and as far as iJie 
policy of liome would allow, to raise the Britons in the 
scale of civilized ]ife ; and his goycmment is dechax'd to 
have been as fortunate in its success as it was unhappy in 
its reward. To the emperor, the goTcmor regularly re- 
ported his proceedings ; the changes in the country, and the 
peoplei to which they had led. Domitian reoei^^ th^ 
reports with apparent pleasure, but in truth with great dis- 
qidetade; and dboi^ the spirit and hearing of Agricola was 
modest and unassuniing, yet as if the emperor well knew 
that bis own Tices and great l^ianny, woidd be condenmed 
by the tolerant and commendable proceedings of fhe Briton 
gofvemor, Somilaan concealed for awhile the envyi and 
other base paasions whioih sweltered in bis own saspieioiui 
mindy nntil he could safely recall Agricola. When this was 
done he was commanded to enter Home, not in the light of 
day, but by ni8:ht. Ou lus anival he was most unworthily 
received, which led liim to retire quietly to private life. 
The light of Agricola became hid, and he soon sunk in 
death. iNot without suspicion, that by some one, vile 
means had been employed to blot him from existence, as 
others had it bien possible, would have for ever put his 
name from rcmcmbranco. So envy, fear, and tyranny, 
have often driven upright and worthy men to the shade. 
Yety while history abides, which Tacitus declared to be 
the temple of immortaliiy, Agricola will live and be re* 
membered witii honour, when wise and good men will turn 
in sorrow, not unmingled with otibyer feelings fixnn the 
name of Ikmiium, 

AnndU of Tacitus, and his Life of Agricola^ Sec. iii.. iv., y, 
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SECTION XYII. 

BBITAIN, A2fD KER DESOLATION WHEK LEFT BY BOMJi. 

".fi^mstfy in the comprehensLYe words of TaeituSj was 
first govemed hj Kings, Liberty and the CGnsalship were 
introduced by Lueim Sruiu$. The Dieiaiarsh^ was 
granted but as neeesattif required, and for some time. 
And the authority of the Ikeenmraie continned only for 
two years. The Consular power of the MtUia/ry TVthuneB 
remained in forco but for a little space. Neither was the 
Arbitrary doiiiiuion of Cinna^ or that of Sylla of any 
long continuance. The power of Fompey and Or emus was 
soon transfeiTcd to Julim Cmsa/r, and the arms of Maro 
Antony and L^pidm gave place to those of his successor, 
Augustus. Then it was that the Civil Wars having ex- 
hausted the forces of the commonwealth, Augustm Ccesar 
aR8iimed the government under the modest title of JPrince 
of tJio Senate. 

Rome, which in a large degree had conquered the £EUiesty 
richest, and loveliest parts of the worl<C made kings its 
vassals, and ruled (for wheresoever the Koman conquerB, 
he inhabits,) where old empires had long held men in sub- 
jection ; was herself on the eve of mighty changes. In 
the hands of Divine Providence, though never an intended 
part of her policy, Bome had prepared the world for tiie 
most valuable gift of heaven, and channelled it for the 
wide diffusion of truth; and tilien like one of the noblest 
flowers of summer, when it has accomplished the great 
purpose of existence, withers, sheds its leaves and dies. 
So Rome, but self-doomed by her changes and vices, 
hastened to her fall. Many of her most valuable and 
noble friends had become extinct; her simple luanners 
had passed away; her ancient integrity was gone; her love 
of j&^eedom departed ; and the i^ro^ inccs long oppressed by 
what Gibbon terms " petty tynmts," led the rule of well- 
directed power in a single person, to be hailid as an advan- 
tage. When Domitian bad fallen, "during a b;i])|iy period 
of more than four sctjrc years, the public administration 
was conducted by the virtue aud abilities of Nenra, Trajan, 
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Hadrian, and the two Antooines. But with Commodiis 
eame folly and cruelty/' the most shameftil abaDdonmeiit 
to yice, and a lieentioiis soldiery. Garacalla threw him* 
self into the hands of the PrEetorian guards^ who had be- 
come the ruling power; the general good was neglected, 
ezcessiTe taxation oppressed the people, and ambition on 
the one side, and discontent and fearftil di\isi()ns on the 
other, too plainly shadowed couiiug events, and the ap- 
])roaching departure of the might and the pflory of liome. 
Men of Germany, long noticed as mere btubaiians, were 
not (some one says) in their habits and modes of life 
regarded as they should have been, until their strong ams 
thi'catened the rcv}' cxisteiu t' of the empire. But at length 
dimly, as if through twilight, in which the sun of Home 
^vas to set for ever, loomed terrible men ; Alaric and his 
Goths approached the oft blood-stained land of beautiftd, 
but unhappy Italy. ILunSy also, led by Attila, and Van- 
dals by Grenseric. These events, or the will of the Britons 
caused the army of the Ocesars to be withdrawn, from this 
countryi some five hundred years after the first landing of 
the Romans on the island ; and about the year A.D. 416, 
the Boman empire sunk to rise no more. 
. WhUe in possession of Britain, the Bomans were te* 
qnently disturbed by lawless men from the north, who 
weic kiiow u as Picts, Scots, MaBata , and others. In his 
anger Severus not only commanded his officers to pursue 
and give them battle, but in the words of an old poet is 
said to have exclaimed — 

Die the race. 
May none escape us ! Neither he who flieSi 
Nor even the in&nt in the mother's womb 
Unconscious." 

The men of these tribes and oUiers who inhabited Va- 
lentia, or the coimtry between the walls of Agricola and 
Antoninus united and formed the kingdom known as the 
Regnum Ctmhrmsef the Strathefyde kingdom of whieh the 
Metropolis was Akiwyd or tibie rocky height on the Clyde, 
the strong Dun-Briton, or Dunbartan hill fort. 

South Britain left to its own resources quiekly became a 
prey to its old enemies and marauders from the north. By 
Honorius the Britons had been besought to provide for their 
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own safety, but no person was found of sufficient skill to 
imite the people, and to lead them to saoceeafol self-de- 
fiaiice. Instead of acting in union together and ready to be 
marahailed as nnn body to meet their enemies ; the Biitons 
W6E8 nnhappily divided in amall eectionfi, parties and inde- 
pendent states, tiie one too often at war with the otiier. 
ICazimnB^ report says, had taken the yoong^ men, ilie 
8treiig& of tibe ooimtiy, to Ganl, to aid him in his am- 
hitioas pnipoBes, and hnt few of these ever letumed. In 
this state of division and weakness, the Ficts, ftc., as 
Oildas wrote, invaded the country and pursued the Britons 
with unrelenting cruelty ; butchered tiiem like sheep, and 
made their habitations like those of savage beasts. 
"Wickedness and misery prevaQed among all ( lasses, and 
in addition pestilence wasted the land. In this state of 
desolation appeal was made to the Romans for help. 
To j^itius tJw groam of the JBrttonsJ^ 
" The barbarians drive us to the sea ; the sea throws us 
back on the barbari;ins. Thus, two modes of death await 
us; we are either slain or drowned." But Home could 
send no help, and all hope of assistance gone from this 
quarter and thrown on their own resources; the Briton 
section selected Yortigem as its chief, but the Soman party 
the children of Briton mothers, preferred some leader of 
themselves ; the one probably looked more to the exotuBUin 
and defeat of the o&er, than to the pnblio and general 
wel&ie. 

About file middle of the fifth century, report speaks of 
a great movement amon^ tribes on flie western uiores of 
Grarmany, when many either as restless or piratical wan- 
derers, exiles team their own country, or invited by per- 
sons of Britain, appeared in their chiules or boats, on its 
shores. In the periloTis days of this country those 
strangers who are generally known as Saxom, werv com- 
posed of tribes lioiu near or between the Elbe and the 
Eider; some were Jutes and others were Afiglens, from 
Schleswig, in which in truth, was the real old Mi4jfhnd. 
About A.D. 449, as history reports, Vortigern hired Hen- 
gist, Horsa, and their companions, to drive his enemies, 
the Fiets and Scots^ back to th( ir own country. At first 
the strangers are supposed to have faithfully served the 
Bhton, but as they becsma acquainted with the land 
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the fertility of the soil, the rli\TsioTis and weakness of their 
empioycrs, the Saxon adventurers resolved to make it 
their o\^ti, and after long continued efforts they succeeded. 
By the Tic tors, Britain became known as the An^flen-Saxam' 
land, or England. 

The histoiy of Britain in the b^inning of the Mh oen- 
tmy, is obscure, and in many reports truth and myths 
appear to have been blended. The hide at Thangifaster for 
example; the beautifdl Bouwen, Bonwen, or jRauma; Uie 
murder of the chiefii at the mmadery of JBmrff$f Ambriusj 
or Ambreshiizg. The transport of the gian^i dancef at tibie 
mil of MerUny from Ireland to Stonehenge, that as HrngkU 
staneSf tiiey might become an abiding memorial of Saxon 
treachery and cruelty. Wales and Cornwall have also 
strange tales about UUir-reiidragon, Tintagelj Arthur, 

•* Resounds 
In faUe or romance of Uthcr's 80ii|*' 

and many others which mi^^ht be mentioned. 

But in the onward course of time for awhile, we stop. 
Up to this period tlic |)urpose of the preceding sections has 
been to bring together some few of the leading and once- 
valued les:ends, and reports of histor} , on the supposed 
courses by wliich leading sections of the human family 
came ^m the primitiTe abode of man to the far distant 
west of Britain. 

May not the same ol)j(:( t be sought by another method; 
and the early people of Britain be connected with Fhmicia 
and Asia, through the divinities, worships, and cu»tom9f 
which distingQished the JEUto imi Oaeh; and by an appeal 
also to the old names (as 6r as they can he ascertained) of 
litejaliths, huge stone fragments, tiireles^ torSf and hills around 
us; many of these and their names yet abide in wilds, 
and in solitary places. If the language hoA which these 
objects derived their names can be known, and the meaning 
of these words can be ascertained, may not mountain and 
wild be ensouledj and with other objects have roiees to de- 
clare important facts of unwrittm history ; and the more 
remote people (as far as these things may be evidence,) 
from whom the Ancient Britons descended. 

"With mind and heart not merely curious, nor cold, nor 
unhallowed, appeah) may be ma le to some of these objects^ 

s 5 
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and filial 3'eaniinsr attention m;iy listen and wait, it' echo 
has any reply to make to such ini^uuies. 

Annals of Tacitus, book i. c. 1. Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Six Chronichs, pp. 6, 186, 22^, 266, 807. Be- 
tham, pp. 2 j1), iHl, 26^, 277. Moort^ i. p, 229, Rapin^ and 
PicU Hist, of England. 

SECTION xvm. 

SirPPOSBD DIVINITIES, OPINIOKS, AVD WO1I8HIP0 OF THE 

EAST. 

When occasion and sacred objects^ require it, should any 
unworthy feeling prevent hallo^^ ('d and avowed appeals to 
Divine truth for information^ which on sufficient authority, 
is not to be found elsewhere; not in a thoughtless mere 
curious spirit, but with the reverence which becomes the 
Holy word of (jod, and which unlike what is commoUi 
should ever be held in the highest estimation. 

When man was about to be called into being, the follow- 
ing words expressed th(^ will and purpose of God his crea- 
tor: — Let us iiuike man in our o^vn image, after our own 
likeness ; " and a noble form appeared, a little lower than 
his maker, distinguished by knowledge and holiness, taught 
all that was necessary to his own well beino;, and the great 
pm j osesof his exist^ce, and especially by the law written 
in his heart. 

Yet men did not like to retain this knowledge, nor when 
they knew God to glorify Him as God, but became vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish hearts were dark- 
ened. Sense clouded, dark in mind, and subject to passion, 
man was rm longer in communion with his maker, who had 
become Felt ; secret, hidd^ wonderful. 

Whether from that period, and without light from above, 
man could with any degree of correctness think of t^e 
living God, except as t^e negation of what is finite; 
whether He can be known in, and by, the supposed intui- 
tional consciousness, or be seen by some aUe^^ed lii^her 
reason ; are questions which lie beyond the purpose ol' this 
pamphlet. Ihit it is taken that if the giver of even* ^^ood 
uud perh'ct gilt is pleased to have access to the mind of 
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man, or to teach by revelation, assuredly He can; and 
convey such impressions and ideas to the docile mind, as 
He has ^ven it sufficient power truthfully, to perceive, 
grasp, and comprehend ; that is, as £ar as the highest wel- 
fare of man requires. 

Dark as men became, traditions of early and impoitant 
facts, appear to have accompanied them in their iiar and 
separate wanderings. Fable and mythology which are 
said to have concentrated many old opinions, and in some 
degree the wisdom of the ancients, spake of beautiM 
gardens — 

** Hesperian fablas Irue, 
If true, here only,'* 

golden apples, delicions fimits, but which a dragon made 
his abode, until slain by Hercules. Reports of a Ser- 
pent have long prevailed in the world, subtil, f ArvmJ 
as if the Parent of dark Ahriman of Iran, who beguiled 
man, and introduced soiiow and death to the world. 
That in many parts of the world serpent-worsMp should 
have prevailed, and that in many wilds, what are known 
as Draconitic I^irulleliths should yet exist, and which are 
supposed to declare it, arc statements that may claim atten- 
tion. All evil which afHicts the human race, an eastern 
tradition says, was caused by a Brahman, who, attracted 
by some substance, pure as virgiti honey wliich he tasted, 
and by the indulgence of desire^ brought evil and sorrow 
to the world. 

Sanchoniathmi and Hebrew writers suppose, that **a8 
early as the days of £no8, men fell into great error and 
said, forasmuch aa^ God created the stars and spheres of 
heaven to govern and regulate the world, and imparted 
honour to them ; and inasmuch as they arc ministers which 
serve Him, it is meet that men ehould laud, and glohfy, 
and give them honour.'' In this remote age the wickedness 
of man was great on the ear&, and a Jlood was brought on 
the world of the ungodly. 

Mareourtj in his work on the deluge, advises all who 
seek infonnation on old opinions and worships, to go back 
in quest of what they desire, to the cradle of the Post-di- 
luvian world. The living: Grod and His worship appear to 
have been early associate d with recollections of the deluge, 
and on this account, perhaps, early modes were spoken of 
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as Arkite worship. In the east, Ararat has long been a 
special object, of yeneration. To Armenians it has been 
known as MassiBBeasar, or mountain of the ark. By the 
PeraianB as Eoh-Nnh, llie mountain of Koaih* The Turks 
speak of it as Saad-Depe, and HasiB-ThaDamm, the blessed 
moimtaan, and moantcun of eight. As a probable volcanic 
elevation, Ararat is composed of dark or hlaok stone, a 
coloia which has long distinguished Altars in many coun- 
tries. Cones are on the top of the mo an tain, and a 
hollow between which as seen j&rom some positions, are sup- 
posed to resemble the horned moon^ an old and sacred sym- 
bol among Arkites. From the time that the earth appeared 
to arise, purified, and as if' newl^/ barn, from the tvafer : 
this, whether in the fountain or ptream, has been greatly 
valued, if not venerated^ in many parts of the world. In 
the east, long was it said, waiters^ mothers of the world, 
pniiiy uid cleanse us by the sprinkled fluid/' By water ^ 
men were admitted to sacred rites of or Mithra. By 
the Mexicans in the for wrnkf water was supposed to purify 
the Boul ; and whether as the means of pwrity and eomfortf 
having M/natii^e^ or other yery strange yirtoes, sut^-mlht 
holy -wells, lady-ufdh^ famiiamSf and dreaum^ hare long been 
held in gceat ropnte, as places of apedal sandily or in- 
terest; nor firom old places shaded trees, or marked by 
sacred ruins, have the traditions of ancient weUs yet 
departed. 

Chaldean shepherds and men of a more remote age, as 
they gazed on the heavens in their glory, beheld life in its 
myriad forms around, daily and yearly renewed by the 
service of the sun and the elements. Supposing the eter- 
nal and the infinite one to be so highly exalted in the 
glories of His owTi nature, and so ineffaljly happy in 
Himself ; as to cause men and the world to be beneath His 
immediate notice, and that He had committed the both to 
the care and direction of the orbs of heaven and nature as 
His ministers ; especially to the glorious and beautiftil sun, 
which 

** In siirpassing glory crown* d, 
Ix>oked from his high donuDion like the God 
Of (his new world. 

And as men in wonder and admiration beheld, th^ are 
supposed to have exclaimed — 
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Glorious orb ! The Idol 
Of earl|r natm, and the ngorous zace 
Of umitsaaBednumkind. 

Tliou wert a worship, m 
The mystery of thy Maker was revealed, 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
"Wliich gladdea'd oa thair mountain tfl^» the bearta 
Of the Chaldean shepharda, till they ponr'd 
ThamaetTea in Oxiaona.** 

tSun and Fire worship led to contentions with the Ark- 
ites ; the latter cherished with sacred recollec tions, the 
remcii LbraTice of the deluge, the ark, and the old men pre- 
served therein. The cones of Ararat and the ark at rest 
between them, it is thoughti were symbolised by large 
miaed mmmdsy rone-ahaped, and by ditches which had 
water aiotmd; Barit, and ship-like form8y were figured 
between elerationai and as if in the hollow of the^MuM 
moon, as BometisieB aeen above the western horizon. 
Biaei'done was adected for altaiSi and lik-bakj TkehSt 
and other places, were memorials of the ark. The conflict 
between these old men will, perhape, give meaning to some 
ancient tales, as the seizure and binding of Prometheus to 
the rock, for bis attempt to steal Jire from heayen, nntil 
JSereides prevailed and delivered him. The rending of Ossa 
from Olympus, is tliouglil to have looked to this schism. 
Antl wheu Apollo slew Fyihon, or the serpent which arose 
froui the slime of Deucalian*s flood, the gods ran to Egj-^^t; 
and the energies of nature as ahstractiom, became symbo- 
lized by animals, and tilings seen. 

Hero-icoriihip was an early invention, and probably 
ori^nated in either affection or esteem for ancient men, 
whose diligence, useful inventions, and practical appli- 
cations of art, had greatly benefitted their families, and 
society; and persons of great mental or physical power, 
the leaders of others, and the foonders of empire, as if 
emanations from the supreme, were greatly revered. In 
that simpler age the emotions of the heai-t were not 
trampled out, but cherished. When in Egypt, select 
friends met, emlmlmed remama in mummy cases, dl 
covered with biographical notices of the beloved and hon- 
oured dead, were placed in the company; and to negledt in 
China (lie haDs of ancestors, would be thought great im- 
piety. That some of these customs were superstitious, 
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SECTION XIX. 

^ 8HINAK, PERSIA, ARTA, AND MEN OF INDIA, & 

^ moke themselves a name, or a temple to declart 
. and honour their god, as already noticed (p. 5. 
^ designed. One form of the word Bel, appean 
xH'ii in sacred use; but early, and at after periods 
i. it became the name of the Sun the lord smd 

ruling principle, 



xH'ii m buciuu use; uux eariy, ana at alter penoos 
J. it became the name of the Sun the lord smd 
, of the everywhere diffused and ruling principle, 
J and commingled with whatever exists, or as the 
the universe. Was Babel designed to be the great 
of Bel the sun, or the tower on which bv Urn and 



T» M« jjiA.yj^3. ^^oxgjjLcu. lAj u«5 viie great 

le sun, or the tower on which by fire and 
.srii ascending flame, the eternal and spirit light was 
<viiibolized? 
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luuurc and the elements as its gods; and up to 
•••irv before the christian era, were not the 
ih' hereditary priesthood, and the ac- 
• ot* the vedas ? Their system appear- 
^ ^ ■ '^'^ moral sentiment and the law of 
- that atonement should be made 
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And JEthrOf as mediator. On hUU only at first, the fount 
of good, the BiTine ^irit light, was §ymhoUzed hy fit$. 

Afterwardsi Pffrea^ or fire towers^ were built to preaerre 
tho aacied fiie; and the fiist of these ia said to haye been 
erected at Ai$rMgim^ a Bersian promoe aid^oinjng Ax- 

Tbe ArU <Mr Aryrn^ aie thought to haye gone from the 
north-east of Persia io India, (see p. 13,) and to haye 
taken with them the worship of the sun, the elements, 

and fire; and Varuna, indra, with his attendant Maruts, 
water, air, agni or fire, claimed the reverence of the 
people. When man, as Major Cunningham stateis, was 
left to his unaided reason to solve the mysteries of nature, 
and the destiny of his race, the most casual observer 
Tiiust have seen that nothing of this earth %b Imtingj 
that the loftiest tree, the lovliest flower, the strongest 
animal, and the hardest rock, arc subject to decay; nay, 
that man himself is dust, and that to dust he returns. 
These continued changes led to the discrimination of the 
various supposed elements, as earth, water, air, and fire ; 
to nature worship ; and to the imagined transmigration of 
souls. The inJmmft power which led to combination and 
reproduction, hecame the god of many, and men of mighty 
mud who nded the passions and directed the aetums of 
their fdlow men, were supposed to be $manait%m$ or maUi/rB 
from the snpseme power, and who when no longer seen o^ 
earth were wordupped as heroa or god»* In central India 
some at length arose, who attempted by " rendering matter 
the shadowy phenomenid of mincl^ to idealize all nature into 
an Ltcmal self-eiaanating, and self-absorb iug unity. 

Brahma^ Oriental scholars say, is derived from a word 
which implies to grow, to expand, to become great. 
Brahme in the neuter gender is t!u sii])reme-bcing in the 
abstract without personality, h should be the subject 
of devout contemplation as the great source from which 
the imiverse has arisen. All this is Erabma chau<,^ed, 
transformed, drawn out, and manifested; as water be- 
comes ice, and milk curd. And as all proceeded from 
Brahme, so idtimately into the great whole all will be 
re-absorbed. 

Brahmamm had its sects and different opinions; bnt 
was it not generally the religion of family and of caste; 
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which had nature and the elements as its gods; and up to 
the sixth century before the ehristian era, were not the 
Brahmans a £uniJiy hereditaiy priesthood, and the ac- 
knowledged teachers cf tiie vedas? Their system appear- 
ed 80 to take np moral mMmmU and the law of 
consdenee, as to suppose that atonement shonld be made 
for wrong hy penal inflictions, swinging on hooks, or being 
crushed beneath the car of some god : unless these were 
taken to be the means of fuerit, and preparation for return 
to the immensity of Eralime. 

About 600 years before Christ, Gotama or Sah/a-mnha, 
Sakya-muniy the ])rince, recluse luid monk was born, who 
became the last mortal Euddha, and the fonnder of a com- 
munity which at one period included a very L-irn^p part of 
the huin in iamily. Sakya was the son of a r;ij:ih, and in 
early life revelled in the supposed pleasures of tlie world ; 
but yet restless, dissatisfied, and impressed by the sight of 
objects in misery, in the twenty-ninth year of his age he 
renounced the world, and became an ascetic. He first 
sought happiness in Samadhi or silent abstraction; he next 
turned to Fradhany or the study of nature for this desired 
good; but still disappointed, in retirmMmt beneath the 
BMUy and other trees, he puisaed mprem loudm ; and 
at length declazed fliat he had found what he had so long 
desired, and then sung the following hynm of joy : — ' 

** Through a \nn^ conr«?c of almost enfllc"5S beings 
Have I in sorrow sought the great Creator, 
Now thou art found U great artificer, 
Henceforth my soul shadl quit this house of sin, 
And from iu mins the glad spirit shall spring 
Pree from the fetters of all mortal births. 
And over aU desires victorious." 

Buddhism has had roany sections, in which difFcrrnt no- 
tions hare prevailed ; thoui^h as * ^ a missionary ' ' writes, 
its leading opinions underlie all the religions of India. 
The early Buddhists are supposed to have acknowledged 
Ad^Buddka as Supreme Being and Creator, but as time 
advanoed the b^ef in such an entity ]ia?^f d away, and 
either a fiery substance bright and dazzling, or ligM 
fbom luminous space containing germs, was held to be 
the fount £rom which the supposed tilings around pxxi- 
oeeded. By U^adana, or evil desire^ these continue. The 
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position in which aentieiit foims are fonndy ia determined 
by Kannay that is merit or demerit in previous births. 
Though as Buddhism declares, all is Jfi^a^ or illusion* 
The universe a phantasm, and existence an accident, an 
impermanent shadow, an evil. Life as it is, is bat miseEy^ 
* yanity of vanities.' A sort of self-ahuddBr, penanee, or 
puigatory of nature. That the great object of men should 
be to reject outward filings or shadows, and divorce tliem- 
selves from the senses. By meditation and abstraction to 
cherish the upward self-moyement towards the spirit light; ' 
and be prepared for the supreme desire and hope — a hope 
without ho]3c — of Buddliism, the formless, ciuotioiiiess, 
sense and life exhauskd, eternal repose of Nirvana.^ ^ 

The old forms of element, sun, jSie, and nature worship, 
passed onward to the far east of China and Japan, which 
still roTiiain the national faith ; and to this sinto, ancestral 
religion the rulers of those countries are requii ed to do 
honour, by sacrifice to nature. Thougli buddhism, which 
except in certain modes diflcrs but little from the older 
system, is largely supported in. both these countries. 

From a lecture deUyered in China, by a chaplain in her 
.majesty's navy> who, for several years had good oppor- 
tunity for perscmal observation and inquiry, from Okhotsk 
in Tartary to many places in Japan and China, a few sen- 
tences will be selected to condnde this section. In the 
SaghaUm Island^ the Ainm or reported natives, kindle fire 
on lilgh mountains, and worship the son. As they gase 
on the bright heavens and mark the flitting clouds^ tiiey 
supposedly see the spirits of their ancestors. 

Japanese temples are either Sinto or Buddhtat, the 
fbrmer are Miyasy the latter Terahs. The emperor the de- 
scendant of the sun houours the sinto and early faith by 
sacriticiug to lie a \ en and earth. Some of the temples at 
Hakodadi aie lo uud near Trees and Crroves; within, the suu 
is represented by sacred mirrors, and near the steps with- 
out, two pillars symbolize a dualistn, the male and female 
sun. On the Sinto religion was grafted ITero worship, to 
honoui- great and valiant forefathers. Adago-Kami, the 
cavern lover, is the god of Fire. Inara temples are places 
where divinatian is practised, one of these at Hakodadi is 
near Pine TreeSy on which rags as votive offerings, were 
placed. One of the Terahs or BndiUust temples is known 
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as the Great Dragon Temple, and another belongs to the 
goddess of tmrci/, who represents the powers of nakire> At 
Amwa-baifi on the crest of a hill, and near an avenue of 
trees we fotmd a small building which by vaxious pictorial 
lefpmentationB within, was dedarod to belong to the 
fom; (old sensual opinions perhaps connected with oor- 
nq^tiona by the sons of Thaium in Pheniciay 8eep.34»^ and 
file fonnula * Om fnani padm, Smm^ in the east^ iden- 
tifies it with FhnifUe praddces/' 

DeuU xii. 1, 11. Herodotus i. 131, iii, 16. Cudworth 223, 228, 
364. BMUa Topes p. 32. Indian Religions, Uardys Manual ai 
Buddhism. MttttefB North Antiq. p. 42. A Lsohtn ddxmed at 
Hong-Kong, A.D. 1856, before the Chinese branch of the Bojal 
Asiatic Society, by the Rit* Samuel Bmtl^ chaplain of H.II. soip 
Sybille. 



SECTIOjS XX. 

UXOBIALBi nrrZNITEBB, AXD W0BSHIP8 IS MESOPOTAMIA, 

The name of Aram the son of Shem was given to Aram or 
Syria, to PadM^Asram, and Aram Naharaim also; the 
field or leyel countaT' of Aram, and to Aram between the 
livers. Onwards towards the south is the supposed plain 
of ShinaTy and Babylonia ; and yet nearer the junction of 
the Euphrates and ^ Tigm, is Ur-Casdim^ or ^^Ur of the 
CkaUe&8f** the natire country of the family of Ahram. 

Armenian traditions say tiiat Ifbak on his descent from 
Araial^ went towards the present Srwanf but that the first 
town or city built after the deluge was Naeishirm, and so 
named from Naeh a ship, and Schiran to stand fast or 
remain. The spiiit oi prophesy or some cause, led Noah 
to give utterance to some fearful words. When the Patri- 
arch was in the tent and seen by Ham, was the neglect of 
a son but part of his crime, and was Canaan deeper in 
wrong ? Saturn, tradition says, wrong( 1 his father ; and 
Typhon, Osiris. Were these fables without meaning ? 

The pure and simple worship required from man is sup- 
posed to haye continued longest in the fisunily of Shem ; 
and in and around old Assyria, many memorials of Noah, 
jUraraif and the dehifo yet abide ; ^oiiMhaped mounds for 
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example, which, with one oxcoption, are not thought to 
have been places of sepulture ; but below, in Warka and 
the neighbourhood, numerous sepulchral mounds appear to 
declare the seleoted resting places of the dead. Insoriptiom 
at Mffer, Warka, and ofiier cities, are thought to refer to 
Ifoah. Nijfer was known as jM^Anu, from the god Ann, 
or J\^oah deified. The Sabtam worshiped him as Anukh^ 
the fish god Oawm who came up from the sea and civil- 
ized men. On the walls of the palace of Sennacherib 
Am is depicted as if to represent NodK: and who was 
probably Uie Anobret of Saochoniathon. 8heJmmh$ur^ is 
named in the inscriptions SoUam Anu^ the likeness of Anu, 
The homed has been associated with Arkite worship 
in many countries, and in the district of "Warka is a cone- 
like tuwci ur mound dedicated to sin or tliu //won; and in 
Smkarah, the moon wixs much honoured. Docs any 
eastern word like In-ton, In-dou or Indian refer to the 
moon country y and tL< old sinto worsliip? 

Sun K'n-.Mp was ]jrubal)ly the idoLitry of Ham, or of 
Bome of Ids race. Cham, aa heat, and Amoun at fu'st rcpre- 
gi iitcd the hidden and the inrifiihir. Mmrod or some Hfi- 
mili( ]]eople appear to have brought this worsliip to Shinai*, 
and to have supplanted the earlier fmns of the Semitic 
people. Tradition says that when contention prevailed 
between the family of Shem and that of Ham, on matters 
of religioa; Abrmi was required to adopt the worship of 
the strange gods, and on his refusal was himself exposed 
to fire. In the lately unveiled edifices of that country^ 
and on cylinders of Babylon^ memorials of iun^ moon, and 
star divinities, and of the pictured mylihology of the peo- 
ple have been ftequently found; and starry hosts, their 
golden coloured chariots, Bei with wings and endreled^ sym- 
boKcal trees, hashetsy eggs, or Jir-eoneB ; emblems, perhaps, 
of either Bel-ripened fruits, some inflammable substance, 
or the cone-shaped ascending flaine. 

In remarks prefixed to O'Reilly's Irish dictionary, Dr. 
O'Erien, late K, Bishop of Gloyne, states, Jkl or Eeal 
was the Assyrian, Chaldean, or Phenician name of the true 
God, while the Patriarchal religion was ii^cnerally observed, 
and very pro])erly, as it signifies Do minus or Bominator: 
This name was afterwaivU attributed to the sun, when the 
Oriental nations generally forgot, or willingly swerred 
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from the worriiip of the fiving God.'* Among the eariiest 

idols of the east, were images, oracles, and vain figures 
kaowTi as Terapliun^ but in the Assyrian sculptures, the 
noblest fonns of life appear to be blended together, as 
man, the lion, the hull, and the eagle. Did these fij^ures 
symbolisp eitlier tlie highest forms of animated nature, 
mind exalted in priests, rulers, religious worship; or had 
they any reference to the cheruhtmf and tlio loisdom^ might, 
power, and omnipresence, of the Divine Being ? 

The mythology of the Aflsynaos is difficult to be inter- 
pfetedy but Sir H. Bawlinson sapposed that 

Anu, the fish-god, from the sea, was iVboA deified. 

IM-Anitf the hill of Ann, and early abode of Assyrian 
kings. 

Adar or Saiaif the son of Ann, and the god of fire, 
B^Shamm^ the sun and cause of prodnction. 
Ashteroth', Tatiara, queen of heayen. 

Berketes, Tartah, mother of the gods. 

Ni»roch, Assaral., Assiir deified, Cronus, Saturn. 

Nergal, god of the chase. 

Neho, mercury. 

Merodachf mars of Babylon. 

Hosea ii. 16. Cudworik, Intel, system, Vol. i. pp. 338, 449, 
465. Harcourty deluge, Vol. ii. pp. 254, 2o7. Nineveht\ the 
buried city, p. 179. Loftua^ pp. 8d, 97, 100, 131, 157, 161,' 198. 
Bomamh pp* 226, fte. 



SECTION XXI. 

nmKims, wobships, &o., of cakaav akd rasNicu. 

The fish-godf and memorial of some one who came fifom 
the sea, introdnced agriculture, and naefiil arts, was Bagon 
at Ashdod; a su^ p sed diyinity honoured not only by the 
Philistines, but in other parts of Canaan also, as Beth^ 
Bagm seems to declare. In, or near Fhenicia was Td- 
ArJcay and Area was the name of a district in the neigh- 
bourhood. Ahram, on his arrival in Canaan came to the 
pkin of Iforehy and near soriic lofty spreading oak or tere- 
binth grove^ built an altar unto the Lord. At Eeersheba 
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Other divinities of Canaan and the neighbourhood, were 
Molochy Molech, or Milcom^ the king and mler, perhaps 
another name for Baal at Satum. Tha notice of the 
inhuman i^racticea of tho66 who offered sons and danghten 
to this grim idol, may he leserred for the purposed section 
on the Dmidsi azid sacrifices which were offered in Britain* 
JBa^ 4n FhmUcia was the I^rim JEbrmtis^ MMartf king 
or lord of the city, who, £rom the beginning, was the 
tutelar god of Tyre ; and in which his temple was liehly 
adorned with gold and emerald, shining and exceeding 
bright.*' At Ascalon and Bidcm Astarte or the celestial 
Venus, had temples. In other countries these idols, and 
t}i( ir more distinctive relations and peculiarities, were 
known as Chronus, Satmn, Osiris, Orus, Apollo, Bacchus, 
Pan ; and Isis, Ehea, Diana, Juno, Venus-Urania, Venus- 
Mytilla ; Cybele, Ceres also ; and by other mimes. 

As early as the days of BulDiaon, the abomination of the 
Zidonians dishonoiuTd the idolatrous Jews. Jeroboam and 
his followers worshipped Astarfe the goddc^?? of the 7A- 
donians ; and ^vzQ-heh the daughter of 'Eth-Baaly and 
others blended the name ol their sun-god with their own. 
Some of the Hebrews most wickedly did the same. This 
led the word BosheW* or shame to be substituted, as 
lAi'lmheth for JMi-haalf and Mephi-bosheth for Kenb-baal. 
Hoseaix. 10. 

In the days ^ Ahab, prophets of the groveSf and pro- 
phets of Baal are mentioned as if they belonged to dktinct 
ela98$i of worshippers. The one burnt meense on high 
places^ the other worshipped the of heam^ upon i^e 
kouM'-tops ; the one swaie by the Lo^-d, the other by Mai- 
eham. Did Ahdb and the priests of Baal worship the sun, 
and Jezehel and the prophets of the groves the moon ? The 
Chemarimj perhaps the priests of Astarte, it is said, were 
distinguished by their lotig black garments. 

Lev. xxvi. 1. Deut. iv. 15, 20; x. 12, 22. Josh, xv. 10, 24. 
1 Kings, xi. 33 ; xvi. 31. Pict. Bible, x\iii. 19. 2 JTtii^f, xxiii. 

4. 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15. Fict. Bible, 2 Chron. xv. 15. Pict. 
Bible. Jer. vii. 18, 31, 32. Ezek. viii. 2, 4, 10. Davis Druid 
Myth, p. 323. Zeph. i. 4, o. Herodotus i, 105 ; ii, 43, 44, 144, 
145, 146. 166. Cudworth, i. 358, 4G7. 
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8ECTI02( XXTT. 

PHENICIAN COLONIESi BMTAIN, DIVINITIES, MEMOKIALS, &C. 

Cinfirua bordering on Phenioe is miq^osed to hare been 
among the flrat of tbeee idand colonies. OreU on the west, 
fiacred to the moon, the idand ot the Cnretee and men of 
the boWy from which Hercnles is reported to have sailed for 
Iberiai was another. JiaUa was a possession of great value 
to those maiinerB as a refuge in storms. Sioilif acknow- 
ledged Phenicia, aud worshipped .Vstartc as a divinity. 
Uticaj on the coast of ^Ifrica, was early visited by the 
Phenicians, and on a poninsida near the old Bozra^ Carthage^ 
or the new city was biult ; long before the btaatiful legends 
of Pygmalion, Eliza, or Dido wore kno^vn. This queen, 
not nnarquainted with misfortune herself, knew how to 
succour (liFstrcsf^ed stran,i>;orh?, and as report says, welcomed 
them in her abode, with wine Ixom a cup, or 

*^ Bowl in which bright diamonds shine, 
From which old dzniik, and all his line." 

Carthage as well as the mother country, associated £el (Mr 
Bal, the name of its god with their own; and among 
leading men snch names as Adher-J^f/, Hasdni-iflr7, and 
Hanni-^ol may be found. The gods of the Carthaginians 
were the heavenly bodies, and nature ; and a treaty with a 
king of Maoedon, was declared to be made in the presence 
of the gods of Carthage, the son, moon, and earOi. iSs- 
hum was the Carthaginian Moloch, Ihe hidden and concealed 
one, and devonrer of ' his own children. On the opposite 
shores of Italy, on the one side were the Umhrians and 
others, and on the west the Mrmians or Tuscans; that 
these were Phenician colonies, or peopled by persons of 
that race, Kelts, or Gaels, there is much reason to sujipose. 
To this old people with their ** Tusean hooks j as diviners, 
soothsayers, and adicted to angnry, the rites of the Cabin, 
and the divinations of Canaan were known; the Keltic 
names from the coasts of Italy up to the Alps and the 
Pyi-enees, are declared too many to be accidental ; and in 
the Meditaizanean colonies, memorials with Fimimn in- 
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scriptions liave been found as records of votive offerings 
to Baaly to Malkereth-Baal-Tsorj king of the city, and lord 
of Tyre, and to others. 

In the more distant west, near the entrance to the Me- 
diterranean, natural elevations were known £is Ahyla and 
Calpe, (**the mouth, and the bald head,") or ihe pillars of 
Hercules ; and on Spanish dollars, figures of pillars have 
long been given. In a bay on the north-west, near the 
estuary of the Guadalquiver, Gades was built by the Phe- 
nicians ; a city as Niebuhr supposed, more ancient than 
Carthage; and which, with its magnificent temple dedicated 
to the Tyrian Hercules^ declared the honour and glory " 
of those who first navigated an ocean unknown to the 
world. In the immediate neighbourhood arose Tartessus 

the soil of wealthy men," where the sun was supposed 
to unharness his tired horses, and which for a season, ter- 
minated the voyage of Hercules. But the giants Alhim 
and Berg ion were soon vanquished. Enterprising men 
proceeded to the north, passed the shores of Spain, Gaul, 
and beyond ; until they beheld the Isles and the bold 
headlands of Britain. On distinguished objects, Phenicians 
and the mariners of their colonies, were accustomed to 
imprint the names of their gods^ and on reaching the shore 
to Hft Ilerlesy or rude pillars ; and consecrate Tor, CarUy 
and hillj as altars to the guiding and the protecting di- 
vinities. The names which many old objects still bear. 
Dr. 0. Connor says, are of primeval antiquity y and in the 
language of the Gaely they are ideally descriptive, if not 
historic. 

On the approach of the mariners to Britain, Sceligs or 
noisy rocks appear first to have claimed their attention ; — ^a 
cluster which as sacred objects^ afterwards became known as 
Sygdiles or Scilly rocks and islands. The bold promontory 
which appeared to rise, and to stretch out to meet them on 
their approach, was dedicated to Bel, a chief god, and 
which was afterwards known as Belerium, and in this 
Belra, or Land's End district, — the words san and sen, 

sacred and old," may now be frequently found. 

Cape Cornwall, or AntivestiBum, appears to declare that 
some fire-hearth, home, or altar, was opposite, above, or in 
sight; the fire-hearth of Vesta, fAodhJ or of Saturn: — 
about a mile from Cape Cornwall, Carn-ho-savarn aiises, 
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and in the town of St. Just, Ik low this earn, a hollow, 
circle, or amphitheatre yet reiiniiiisi. On the north shore is 
Chun-castle^ the memorial of Home chief, perhaj)s Ilerculen. 
To Hartland-point the name of this hero was given, and to 
Lundy-island in the distance, Mereulea, The estnar)^ of 
the Mersey was sacred to Belanma, and the Dee to all the 
gods. The county of ChMhir$ and neighbourhood, was the 
abode of the ComavHf ^OartuwJ or the sacred persons, and 
priests of the day. 

In their vojages from Comvall to Ireland, the rising 
and high land <rf^ or near Cam-SaiTf in the south-west, 
would be among the earliest objects, which airated the 
attention of these ancient mariners. In another section, 
old names, the probable indices of things, worships, and 
customs ; may be more largely noticed. 

DieHanari^ oi Karnes of History, Geography, &c. by Littleton, 
and Cowel. Beihmn, pp. 55, 202, 216, 982. Moon^§ Irekad, 
vol. i., p. 12, note. Friehard, iy Latham, Tol. i, pp. 119, 124, 



SECTioK xxm. 

7ICLAS8, BASBOWS, CBOM£ECHS, AVB 0U> CIBCIBS. 

solitary places and the wilds of old conntries, such 
monuments as above named, or fra 12,111 tnts of them yet 
remain. They are memorials of mighty men long since 
departed and gone, and are said to look away frowningly, 
from present heedless persons^ towards other lands froin 
which those who raised them came. Among tiiese monu* 
ments are rude pillar 8^ hoary with age; some erect, others 
in an indined position, and many fallen. By the reckless 
hands of c(dd, utilitarianiBm or something worse; many of 
these old reEcs have been thrown down and broken, to 
form stooe hedges or to be carted away to repair roads; 
though otitier materials were lying waste and as incnm- 
brances around. In some countries, harrawSf moimhy and 
circles^ have nearly disappeared, and their contents scatter- 
ed for agricultural pui'pobes. Thoughtiui men m they gaze 
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on fragmq i to wbidi yet aUde, and iHucb look bac^ to dis- 
tant and remote ages, would ask, who of tiiose now among 

the Diighty dead, raised and placed these pilkirs, circles, 
&c., in Buch order, in what age ol the world, and for what 
• purpose was this done ? Is the attempt to lift the veil 
which hides those things useless ? Is it vain to wish to 
live with those old men, when the world was compara- 
tively youn^ ; and to evoke the secrets of the dead ? 
Lips whicli would hastily reply, "they are not worth 
knowing^'' are regarded hy truly thoughtful mm as oaie* 
leB0| and somewhat unhallowed. In Siemsehres, some of 
these objeots as monimients of the mind ci an eaily race, 
are not to be regazded witti the same deep feelings which 
should be felt when we gaae on the spot ** onoe hoij wifli 
a dying martTT^s teaiSi'' or behold mouldering fragments of 
some once distinguished place of sanctity) like the silent 
and deserted ImaJ^ Tety as a means of detaching young 
persons from undue attachment to flitting vanities, and 
improper delight in material enjoyment; attention to the 
old things of Britain, and especiadly when near localities 
in which they are found may be of advantage. In the 
words of Pr. Johnson, 'Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of the senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, 
or the future, predominate over the present, advances \is in 
■ the dignity of thinking beings." Some few young persons, 
when iu correspondence with each oth^ on the employ* 
ment of leisure houxsi may say--- 

" We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wilie» 

Sut search of deep philosophy,-— 

Truth, eloquence, and poesy ; 
ArU wliich are loved ; — aud they my friend were thine." 

And may not thought on lonely piOars and mighly jpiles, 
and altar tors> wmeh in the gnmdeiir and gloiy of tibie 
setting suui silently fling back tiieir giant shadows towards 
the land, which nurtured and gare to the world whatever, 

in early days, was great and distinj^shed ; profitably im- 
press, and teach the awakened mind lessons of wisdom and 
importance, as distant in effect, from morhid sentimen- 
tality, as from dangerous superstition ? 

A late number of the Quarterly Review says, *'Amid 
the solitudes of (the westi and) Dartmoor^ impressiye irom 
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thesr wild character, axe found lemaiiui of fhe so-oalled 
primeval period, caims^ Idst-vaieiis, stone ciicles, and 
avenueB of upright stoiieB or paralldiflia; in long rowa 
placed at regular distances from each other, opening here 

and there into circles and winding in a serpentine form, 
along tke hill side, deserve perhaps, more attention than 
they have hitherto received from Celtic antiquarians.'* 

Ere the art of picture or mark -waiting was invented, or 
while this was yet in its dawn, stones, pillars, and heaps 
of "^vitness were the reporters of the human mind, and in 
the remote times of antiquity, arrowheaded and cuneiform 
inscription on rocks, became the early books of the world. 
Other ancient and large stone monnmentB| or megalithay 
Jiave been daaaified in the following manner:— 

I,—FiUarSf Maen-ldn or hatZf Maen-sao60| Hoar-stones, 

maroy or moor-Btonesy long and tall stoiieBi bonndaiy 

stones, gcdde sfamei^ Ac. 
n. — Jkmi-JMf Tollmen, or maen. Half-stones, or one 

upright and anoflier leaning against it. 
m. — Doi or J^ollmm. Table-like forms Jwledy as if 

hollows for entrance to some place, or thing. 

IV. — Cromleacs, Triliths. Large, flat, or inclined stones 

resting on others, three or more. Denuded sepul- 
chres. Altars, or near altars. 

V. — Cist-vaens, cisde-bhana, Taimh-leacht, coflPers of 

death, stone coffiiis or graves in the rock or soil, 
with stone lining^^, galleries as it for families. 

VI. — Monoliths, with circles, and next crosses. Series, 

memorial stones, where some guiding and protectiDg 

god was acknowledged. 
YII. — OrthoUtha, stones in a single line, as if leading to, 

or from sacred places. 
Yin. — FarMMthBf stones in doable winding forms, 

JhawnMe, Avebury, Ac. 

IX. — PerittaUha. Bardic dxcles, as if to symbdize fhe 

winged Bel. 

X. — Cyckliths. Symbols of the circling heavens. Nion^ 

or Noon-reaths, Old temples. Lanns. 
XT. — Some old stone monuments were BcBtal, BothaL 
Logan-stones J Carrig-croithe^ raised by the god Ou- 
ranos. bacred to bamhin or heaven, and moved by 
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etlicrial spirits or demons. Others vrore Leac-Lah- 
haivy speaking stones. Oracles, from which voices 
wore said to be heard as the Liag-failj see pan^e 23. 
The pillar or ligure in the desert will be remem- 
beredy the 

** Harp of Memnon sweetly strung 
To the music of the spheres/' &c« 

Pillars in ancient times were memorials of dea/r departed 
friends, as RacheVs ])illar; or of deliveraneesy covenants, and 
especial favours, as the pillar of Jacobs the Eben-ezer of 
ISamtiel, and the Ilerles of the old men. The pillai' of 
Absalom was designed to perpetuate the memory of his own 
name and person* 

Mounds^ JBarrawSj Cairns, Tepes^ Topes^ or Taips, abound 
in old countries, as stones of Galcedf Gilgal, the tomb of 
Aehan^ and the king of Ai, From central Asia, Scythia* 
and Tartaiy^ Dr. £. Clarke from obaervation says, maonds 
and barrows mark the goings forfli of masikind, wherever 
the posterity of Noah went. In a plain in Phenicia is 
Kahr Hairan, or Hiram's grave. In India, Taips first 
iiumispherical, and next pyramidical, were monuments of 
the celestial Adi-Buddha^ or Jieroes, and mortal sages. 
Topes were also iambs to preserve the relics of Saki/a, or 
his eminent followers and meniDnals of the emancipated 
who had attained Nirvana. In Assyria, some cone-^\y^\\n:-^\ 
mounds are thought to have looked to Araroit and its 
peaks; and in Biftain some old barrows are known as 
Druid barrows, which have or had ditches around them. 
But a great part of these mounds mark the resting-places of 
the mighty dead. In ancient Scythia the dead body of the 
king, and strangled fEtvoiites, were laid on a bed of leayes^ 
in Ibe earth; and witli the dead w€!re placed speazs, 
swords, golden goblets, Ac. (Ezek. xxxii., 27.) Then the 
people vied with each other to raise a liigli mound over the 
dead. 

"When bodies tvere bur^it some portion of the deceased was 
supposed to ascend in the iiame to the region of the gods, 
and the ashes which remained were carefully collected and 
placed in urns, or covered by these inverted. 

''That done, they bid the sepulchre aspire, 
And cMt the de«p foundations round toe pyre ; 
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High in the midst they heap the swelling bed 
Of xisiiig earth* memorial of the dead." 

These sad and lonely memorialB are nnmefously found in 
some parte of England, and especially fix>m the chalk hills, 
near Stonehenge, as if a great cemetiy, along the summits 

of others on to Furheck on tliu south, iuid from this high 
land on to the ridge between Dorchester and JVeymouthy 
where from hill to hiil barrows arise in solemn grandeur ; 
and irum which, or the neighbourhood, urns, fragm(*nt8 of 
bones as if cah^ined, relies, weapom, ornaments, waste pieces 
of Kimmm idje sJuile from th(i lathe, long knowni as coal 
money, have been taken, and may now be seen in the 
Dorset county museum at Dorchester. From this locality, 
these hill Tumuli may be traced to the west to Cornwall. 

Attempts have been made to ascertain the unwritten 
history of these barrows, in the order of time by their 
contents, — ^beginning with unbaked urns, stone and bone 
weapons, amber beads and gM cups, &c. In the next 
Bopposed stege, are hak&d nms, with herringbone and other 
patterns, axid instruments of hr&nu. A reported third 
class, has mofimuy ehambm or galleries as if for families, 
with instnunente of Iron^ ftc. Bat the correctness of these 
clasaiflcations, as the gold, bronze, and iron age, has been 
doubted. 

The body of Sev&rus who died at York, was burnt, and 
the ashes sent to Home. The iiarrows at A comb are 
8upj)osed to declare the place where the funeral rites were 
performed. 

C'romlet h, or some of these, are spoken of as denuded 
sepulchres of tlio mighty dead. When the body had been 
placed in the grave, on the U2)per stone of the monument, 
or on some suitable altar in the neighbourhood, sacritice 
was ottered to the soul or manes of the supposed deified 
hero and chief; or in the words of J>r. Hinds, "rites 
would be instituted consisting partly of the sepulchral 
honours paid to the man, and partly of such as were appro- 
priated to the tutelary spirit ; in the former we may dis- 
cern (in connection with rehearsals and commendations of 
certain practices and habits of life) the origin of the 
impurities and immorality of heathen worship, and in tiie 
latter ite impiety. The wacrior*s graye would be stained 
with the blood of human yictimB; and Bacchanalian revels, 
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fto.y would preeenre the memory of ofher thingB, wUch had 
bettor been forgotten. 

Cromlechs may be found in many parts of Britain, from 

Kent to Scotland, and liom Wales to Cornwall. In the 
Nomiaii isles also, and distant parts of the world. One of 
these in Malabar is figured on the second plate of the 
**Bhilsa Topes," and which greatly resembles some in the 
west of England. A noble hoary old form of this character 
may be found at Tremar^ ne^ Ligkeard, and which is 
known as Trethevy atone, 

jBedd or Fedd, is the *^ Old BrM^h** fax a grave or aepul- 
ehre^ and from Yedd the word and name Tre-ther-ji is 
aapposed to have been derived. 

But in the language of the Britem^^ 7\r0 or 

IVeehHi&^e^ and 7}r0-4e$-vey would appear to refer to dis- 
tinguished men, heroes, who were regarded as gods. With- 
out presuming to say how, or when, or why, names which 
may be noticed got into tlie Tredeevy district, it may not 
be unworthy attention that neai' the Tremar Cromlech, (the 
prefix ire omitted) are Bhe or Dee-ve, Dheachtj Deacht or 
Theac. Noudh or Nouth^ and NeitJi, (the guttural dh 
probably softened to ih.) These are forms of Gaelic words 
which refer to either a divinity, one that dignifies^ the god 
of war, or JBein-Neith, the woman goddess) Minerva (The 
EgyptumiViM^A was also JGn^rvOf see Pict. Bible, Deut. iy.) 
These Tillages (as perhaps in old times) border on a large 
^rove, or wood, but ezoq^t flie traditions of aged persons of 
the parish, they ha^e no appeazanoe of having ever been 
plaoes of modi distbction. 'Whethor the old Tiedeeve 
people and district were eianm who acknowledged the 
guUmg men or reputed gods who had led them to places of 
desire near by, and under mimng districts, or who caused 
their enclosed abodes to bear the 7iames of heroes, &c., axe 
matters on which the writer does not venture to give any 
opinion; he mentions iacts but leaves inferences, if any, 
to his readers. 

That some lord, chief, or Mae, lived in the neighbour- 
hood, appears to be intimated by the names Tre-mar and 
KiUmar; and the Cromlech at Tremar, near Tredhme, is 
XHTobably the memorial of some distingnished ChU/^ and of 
his e^ulchre. 

By the old BrUi$h people, Cromleehs, fte., were Oaer-y- 
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$lfdd Maen-Gorseddf Mam-Llogy stones of covenant y holy- 
altars^ cells for the rites of Ceresy the fidr Ked, or the 
Bards, Near Bm^hsm^ Lloewn or Uawn^ in fhe midst of 
a lonely open field in Bt. Breock, and aidjoimng Wade- 
bridge, is a large Oromheh known as the Gumf$ Qmrnt; at 
CkmtmMm is a rary large one ; another at Lamm (Lum- 
Icn) in Madron, the Chun- Cromlech also at Morva, and 
others from Cornwall to Kifs-cotty house in Kent, and from 
thence to other parts of iiritain. 

Circular , semicircular, or elliptic forms of earth mounds, 
and raised stones, in many solitudes are memorials of an- 
cient men and tlieir customs. About three miles from Tyre 
is a circle of upright stones, which, as tradition says, were 
mm turned to stom for scoffinj^ at the prophet Zui\ the 
founder of Tyre, and aa Nabi-sidoon of Sidon. Another 
circle the Rev. A. P. Stanley reports, and known as Hadjar 
Ca$bahf was found near the Dead Sea, and others in the 
remote east* 

Bach oral and other fonns have been generally known as 
Sarthor itane eirdet. In some places l£ey a^ppear to be in 
paarsy or near each oQier^ and the one only^ a semicircle; 
sometimes they so intersect each other as if emblems of 
things which men would tem eccentric and intervolved. 
These once saored places had, perhaps, reference to imHikm 
or to the sun, moony imd apparent circling heavens, as if 
personified and worshipped, before supposed deified spirits. 
And where, while fire blazed on hills above, men in siglit 
of it below, fell down to adore the eternal light. Avenues 
to, and from some old circles were formed of pa/raUelithH 
or double rows, or ivindings of stones, and which, as already 
stated, have been termed Draconitic \ — Alury and other 
places, present examples, which are looked on as if some 
serpent emblems, or of Bel noUh wings. These old places 
were not only saisred to religioni but probably places of as- 
sembly also, where leading men and their attendants met 
for dieliberation, and preparation for action, in times of 
danger, Ac. 

If one or two of the most celebrated of these £)im8 can 
in any degree, as to purpose and nse, represent others, 
Ston«i$iiae and Aiary may be selected. Iliese Wiltshire 
memorials, (in the wrads of the Qnarterly Beview) ''have 

an imposing grandeur, are among the mighty and mys- 

P 5 
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terioufl monuments of an unknown antiqmty^ and fhey aie 
to Sritain what the Pyramids are to Eg}^t" But when it 
is asked in what a^ and for what purpose were these piles 
raised and formed ; inquiry soon reaches the bonnds beyond 

which all is doubtt\il and dark. The replies of conjectnre 
are mauy, and aiuoug which are the following. These 
fragments belong to the Antedihtrian age. Stonehenge 
was an ancient Helio-Arhite temple^ where Cahiric mys- 
teries were celebrated in honour of IIu^ the mighty; and the 
ioir Keridiven ; or Xoah and the Ark. ThoRe piles mark 
the tramitim period when hill and mountain worship 
passed to Lanm and Zanndtans, open aboye; sacred en- 
cloBores, selected and separated places for prayer, and ^ here 
vawa^wea^ performed. Stonehenge, an eastern traveller 
avers, resembles a Buddhist temple, or denuded Tope ; as 
if the memorial of some mighty Buddwas; a name by 
which Su, the early dragon chief was distinguished. 

A Chinese work on Buddhism, lately the property of 
some distinguished person at Canton, but brought by a 
naval chaplain from that city, at its late fall; contains 
" pictorial representations of the spiritual w^orld," and cir- 
cles within a circle, not unlike old places in Britain. 

Stonehenge, it has been said, was the Great Belenittm of 
the Druids and Kelts. From its central position in the 
Belgian part of Britain, it has been ascribed as their temple 
to Uiat people. By others to the Eomans, as a temple to 
Jupiter C(bIus, Gaelic names would appear to refer parts 
of such piles to astronomical purposes, as if stone almanackB 
and celestial indices, by which l^e times for festival seasons 
were known. As BeUainj to declare tiie eireU of the sun. 
B0aeH-Graim^ to make known the rwchiUon of the sun 
and his position in the Zodiac. Num or Nwm^ea(h^ to 
mark Ihe changes in the running circling heavens. Oria/n' 
stady to notice the stopjjing places , the solstices of the sun. 
Eritish terms refer to Stonehenge as Choir-gaur^ the great 
choir or cathedral. Caer-nawdd, a refuge and sanctuary. 
Gtvaith-emrys, Di/fus-ror, Caer-sidi, Caer-hyd, &c. The 
city of protection, and w^here time, and the eouise, cii-cles, 
and revolutions of the world and the universe were notict d 
and studied. In Wales the seat of the giant and astrono- 
mer was Cader-idris; and Cerrig-hrudynf the stone circle of 
the observer of the heavens. Cantae, (rocky, stcmy, a 
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heathen priest, a Dniid ; in Brittany is of great extent, and 
much laipg^ than such old forma in Britain. This temple 
or plaoe of assembly had eleven rows of unwrought piccoB 
of rock or stone^ from nine to twelve feet and upwaixls, in 
hei^t. These rows of from fifteen to eighteen paces dis- 
tance from each other^^ extended above J^f a mffe, each 
row most have contained nearly 300 stones; of which 
4,000 are said yet to rmain; and near this mighty work 
three tumuli of piled stones were lately observed. 

Stonehenge as well as Carnac, Sfc, may have been a place 
of assembly in remote times : and more recently during the 
aggression of the Saxons, a rallying place for the people, 
when resistance to the invader was symbolized by Arthur y 
and his reixntrd exploits. Stonehenge if Ilengut stoncf<^ is 
a lasting memorial of Saxon treachery and cruelty at the 
monastery of Amhrius. 

Within thirty miles of each other, as the review above 
mentioned observes, " we have two of gigantic frag- 

mentsi both so alike as to imply a cognate origin, yet both 
on so large a scale as scarcely to have been needed simul* 
taneoiialy, and one bearing signs of art so much more 
adorned than the other, that either a long period or a de- 
cided change must have intervened between the creation of 
the two. Starting then from the premise that Stonehenge 
existed before Roman foot had trod our island (though if so, 
it is very singular that a people so observant should not have 
noticed it, and especially as its position was so near one of 
theu' roads,) and if we are to believe that any remaining 
structure has witnessed the treiiK iidous rites of the elder 
druids, our imagination must transier the site to Aveiuryf 

(fRmll/s Diet. '* Trea** Dia, Dhe, Dee, Fe, Ve, Neith, Koidh, 
Bein-neilh. Herodoiui iv., 71., V. 8. Archaeoloyia, Worship of the 

serpent by the Bey. J. B. Deane, p. 26i. Hoar0*$ Wutohire. 
Moore's Ireland, vd. i., pp. 36, 39. TFtlb» Ireland, pp. 26, 27. 
(hiarteriy Review^ Sept. 1852. April 1859. Mwreowrt on the 
Beluga. Cudworih, v. i. pp. 849, 360. 
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SECTION XXIV. 

THB DBUIDS, THEDt ANB CUBTOHB 09 CAXTAAJTi 

PHENICIA, AJffB BEITAnr. 

Olb nations had their priests, magioiaiuii divinersi poete^ 
and men of fliese classes. Fdaman and Phmmm people 
had as Sanchomathon reports, the torn of Syitfo as public 
personsi and who as mighty gods became known as CMn^ 
CoryhanteB Samothraeeif and Dioteuri, The diviners and 
astrologers of Chaldea, Babylon, and Persia, were the 
Ma(ft\ a tribe of the Medes. In India earl} teachers were 
Brahmam, and Ascetics of the Buddha conununity known 
as SramarMy K^rainanas, or Sramanera, the disciples of Sakya^ 
or Gotama, who extended very widely in the east. The 
sages and diviners of Phrygia, Crete, and the Titans, as the 
priests of r'yhole, were the Cnrcfcn. In Gaul and Britain, 
Druids were the pnestSy judges, and magicians of the pii- 
mitive age. 

In the old language of Britain, Drai^ Draai^ and Brnoithe, 
were the designation of a Droid or Druids, Augurs, &c., and 
Braoidheaehd of Druidism, or the rites and worship of the 
Dmid religion. The Dndds are supposed to have had 
some resemblance if not reUtiondup to the priests and 
diviners of Asia. The Magiekm and Sorceren whom 
Fhaioah and Nebuchadnezzar called to fheir aid, are 
spoken of in the Gaelic bible as Druids fDraaithe.J Than 
also is the name given to wise men who came to Bethlehem 
from the east. It was declai'cd that no enchaiiter, witch, 
or charmer (*' no Geasadoir, no luchd Biseog, no DraoiJ 
should be found, countenanced, or feared by the Jews. 
Deut. xviii., 10, 11. 

Priests and others were classified as Druids, Faidh, 
]Fil( adh, Filea, Feardana, Ollamh, Ollav, Seanchaidhe, or 
Prophets, Bards, Musicians, Antiquarians, &c., and Aoadan 
as a community* Erom the oak, the old and hollow oak, 
some of these classes were spoken of as Saromd&if Sar and 
Samimt are said by Dr. Hales to he Fhmieian words for 
great, chief, principal, lord. Old-Sanun, it is said^ was 
first jSor-on, and Qnernsey Samia. 
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The Druids as Saronides, had great reverence for th# 
otf^ «»(^ oak groves; but whether they acknowledged the 
God of the Patriarchs^ is matter of doubt. Ab if sons of 
the Anakin^ they were adorned wiili neck and breast 
omaments of gold, (torchy mw^iwchj and some in liie 
fom of a eremnt If history and poetry may be credited, 
the rites of the Magi, and the reveh of Bacchus were early 
known in Britain ; in the report of Pliny — "Britain cele- 
brati'd the magic rites with so many siuiilar circumstances 
that on© might suppose they had been taken from the Per- 
9141718.*^ Strabo speaks of an island near Britain, where 
sacrifice was offered to Ceres cind Proserpine^ in the a ftim ^ 
manner as at Samothracc. And in the words of J)iofif$iu$ 
Perieg^ (lines 1225, 1228) or of his translator— 

" As the Bistonians on Apsinthus banks 
Sbottt to the damorous Eiraphiates ; 
Or, as the Indians on dark-ioUing Cianges, 
Hold revels to Dionysos the noisy, 
So do the BriiUth women shout Evoel 

Eustathiiis the commentator on Dionysius, mentions the 
Briton Islands, by the names OtMrnia and AlouiaUf or 
Bemia and Albion. 

Davies refers to old Briton rites, in words of the Bards, 
and by a quotation from Greek poetay. — " Buddy was the 
seab^h, and the circular revolution was perfonned by 
the attendance of the white bands in graoeMeztrayaganoe, 
when the assembled train were dancing and singing in 
cadence with garlands, and ivy branches on the brow.'' 

On Ida's mountain with his mighty mother. 
Young Bacchus led the frantic train ; 
And through the echoiug woods the rattling timhrels sound. 

Then the Curctcs clashed their sounding arms, 
And raised with joyful voice tlir song, 
Whiie the shrill pipe resounded to the praise of Cyhele, 

And the gay satyrii tripped in jocund dance, &c." 

In the month of Hay, a memorial of something like thisi 
yet lingers in an ancient Cornish town. 

If tihe Bruids were at first IfonothmtSf these reports 

and the words ol ( isar, declare that the Britons in the 
days of the iionKius, had many gods. Jjaal-satiten was, 
perhaps, their Jupiter. Bely theii' Apollo. Crom^ Saturn, 

o 
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€amolu8y N<mdh or JVeith, Mare. Tait, Mercury, and Mei- 
netd or JBetn-IMh (the wcmm goddess,)^ MiDfirra. 

Borne custom of CaDaan and Pbeokia appear to hem 
been followed by the Briton people, in their modes ; as 
^e mentioiL of the evmin^ before the morning. The 
evening and the montiiig were one day." And the Gauls 
as tan^t by the Bmids^ computed the diTisions of tone, 
not lav the number da^ bat of ni^hk; and onr aen'nit 
and »>rt'mt, is the ancient mode eontinued* The har$, 
web-footed, and some other ammals, were not in one oonn- 
tiy to be taken as food ; nor was it lawful to eat the hare^ 
goose, and some other fowls in Britain. On the dtatU of a 
husband in Canaan, without issue, the brother or some one 
of his kindred, was expected to marry the ^\ido^^ , and the 
first horn child was to be accounted the heir of the dead to 
preserve his 11:11110 ; Cnesar mentioned some ri'jjorts on 
marriage peculiarities in Britain, with what roiTcetness 
cannot now be ascertained, but which assigned tlie issue to 
him who had first married the virgin. The old mode of 
marking, staining, and tatooing the person was forbidden 
by the law of Moses; but continued in Britain, either for 
supposed comeliness, to give Briton warriors a more terri- 
ble appeazanoe in fight, or as a sort of heraldic distinction 
of tribes, and celebrated man* The horrid praeHoe of 
cifflBring huaum §amficM was directly denoanced and for- 
bidden to the Jews, yet most onLeUy, wickedly, sons and 
daughters were made to pass ttrongh the fire and sacrificed 
to Moloch. Godwyn in his reference to this most wicked 
custom says, the image of Moloch the fire god, had seven 
chapels in which human victims were placed." That the 
cries of intense torture might not be heard, the inhi^an 
demon people when the fire was kindled, caused drmns to 
be beaten, on which account the j)lace was named TophM ; 
and from \\\v. sufferings endured, the fire, stove, and place 
of toi in< lit, was known as Gehmna, the valley of the son 
of Kinoom. 



" Moloch, horrid king I Besmeared with Uood 
Of human sacrifico and parents tears, 
TiiOLLgli ii-oDi the noise ot drums and tabrets loud 
Their chttdrea's cries unheard, that pasb'd tiiiaut^h iirc 
To his grim idol." ^ ^ 
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Viom Cmmm this lunrid HoIogIl practice paased to CStir- 
^;b^<9, Britamf and Ir^iamd. Tlie ' image of fiMim at 
CaiiJiage was laige, made of biaes or l>roiifle» and hoUov; 
the arms and hands were extended to xeceive tl^ hnmaa 

Tictims, and when they were placed therein, the arms fell, 
the children dropped on the fire within and were horrihly 
destroyed. The Gauls as before noticed p. 49, sacrificed 
human beings in figures or ima^^es of vast size, the limbs 
of which were formed of osiers, and filled with living 
men ; which bein^ set on fixe, the victims perished, en- 
veloped in the flames. In these acts of cruelty the Dniids 
were the principal pcribnners ; and Saturn appears to lia\ c 
his memorial in the west to this day, in Ca^m-hO'Saiern, 
JVHodum^ &c., at St. Just and Euan. In irtiUmd^ also, 
on Hie ere <xf llie feast of Samhin, children were sacrificed 
to Orowk'^ruachy the Moloch and Saturn of the Lnah; and 
ibe l^ain ^dskMinff in Leitrim, where this was done» was 
known as Magh-^iUacfhf or the place of alaiighter. 

These Mafi- Adair orueltieB, were ihe albged reason for 
the extermination of the BrtddSi and the demolition of the 
sacred groves by the Bomans. 

Not iaa away for ages past hath stood 
An old, inyiolated, sacred wood, 
"Whose gloomy boughs that interwoven made 
A chilly, cheerless, everlasting shade. 
There barb'rouB priests some dreadiul power adme 
And luBtrate every tree with hnnan goie. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Mow let no doabting hand the task decline, 
Cut you the wood and let the gidlt be mme ; 
The trembling hands unwillingly ohey'd \ 
Two various ills were in the balance laid > 
And Caesar's wrath against the gods was laid. ) 
With grief and fear the groaning Gauls beheld 
Their holy grove by impious soldiears fcU^d/* 

The Bmid belief that souls did not become eztiaot at 
deafhy but passed from one body to another^ has been already 
mentioned. This is said to naye been an old, and a favo- 
rite doetrine of eastern theologues* In l^t, as Hero- 
dotus wrote, it was first asserted Oat the soul, at death, 
enters some animal, and is eontinnally niringing into 
existence i and fLom India, to the far west oi Blitaini some 

6 2 
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opinion of this form was early believed. PythagoraSj the 
reported eon of either a Phenician or a Tyrhennian, ia 
pursuit of knowledge, is thought to have gone to Egypt y and 
there became acquainted with the wisdom of the priests ; 
he then passed on to the country of the Magi^ and from 
thence to India ; and in some of these deep founts of early 
■peculation, he is supposed to have embraced the senti- 
ments of the reputed sages, spoke of souls as continually 
flying upwards, and that when at death they leave their 
fonner habitation, they go to new bodies in which they 
Uye and dwell. All things change, but nothing perifihes/' 

That the disetnbodied sonls of whom a Boman poet 
wrote, might be deliyered from corporeal stains and the 
effects of irregular passions, tiliey were afflicted with pains, 
paid tlic penalties of their former Hfe; but when in this 
purgatory of poetry, souls had become restored to their 
original purity, they entered the regions of bliss. But 
at length when in the river Lethe, all memory of the past 
was lost in eternal oblivion, they were willmg to return 
to bodies again. 

To what class of bodies, it has been asked, did the 
Britons expect their souls to pass? I^ot perhaps to those 
of inferior animals. Luoan wrote — 

If dying mortals doom they sing aright, 
No j^hosts descend to dwell in dreadful night; 
No parting souls to grissly Pluto go, 
Nor seek the dreary silent sluides below; 
But lor til they iiy, immortal in their kind, 

And other booiss in new worlds they £^d." 

" Old Brituh " traditions in their report of transmigra- 
tion, speak ol' llie str:aigc chauges to wincli Uie boy Gwion 
was subject, ere he became TaKesin. 

** I was little G wioa heretofore. — Taliesin am I now, 

I was itt the ark with Noah and Alpha ; 

I have been the chief keeper of the work of Nlmzod's tower ; 

I strengthened Moses through the Jordan water, &g." 

The so t raditions also said, " souls which sink to the circle 
of Ahredy will after a season, be permitted to return, and 
become candidates for the cinde of Qwynfyii Otffi/miif or 
happiness." 
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" The drvinity that stirs within us, points to an here- 
after; and leads to the scci'lI dicad and inward liorror, of 
falling into nought." But to men sitting in dai'kness 
and the shadow of death;" eternity, as it well might be, 
(and may now be) to di ihless accountable human beings, 
was a pleasing, dreadiui thought/* 

Oaelie. Dia. Draot, Crwn, NeitK, ke. Eerodotm i. 101 ; ii. 

123; y'li. 110. Coiaar v. 14 ; vi. 14, IS. Cudworth L pp. 88, 313. 
Virg^JEn, iii. 103, 112; vi. 179. 748; vii. 171, 172. DaniM^ 
Druid, Myth, pp. 172, 175. Godwyn's Moses and Aaron, pp. 
177, 179. Betham, pp. 50, 62. Mowre^ i. pp. 19, 25. Fict, Mist. 
Eivgiand, i. pp. 21, 61, 64. 



SECTION XXV. 

LETTEES LANGUAaE, PHEXICIAir AlTD PUNIC. 

This outline makes no pretensions to discuss this important 
question at k^ngth, nor to decide anything that is (IdubtlLil 
on a subject so difficult to determine. Men who would 
bring the human race from hills or woods, speak of lan- 
guage as a human invention, bid ua notice the organs of 
speech, how admirably they are adapted to sounds, soft, 
harsh, ideal ; and with what ease man can so modify them 
as to imitate the Toices of nature^ and make sounds the 
symbols of things. 

Ey one class of thoughtful men. Utters and language are 
declared to have been of DMne origin. Another supposes 
ihey were the result of a fower almost divine^ by which 
man was at once enabled to discern the nature and the 
relatioiL of objeotB^ to denote them by suitable articulate 
sounds, and to give tiiem characteristic names. Samhmi-' 
otiiim attributed the invention to eitiier Mivt or TemJt. In 
the first section of this pamphlet, the early existence of 
both sifmboU and letters in the JSebrew family/, and else- 
where, is noticed. 

Words at au early period, it is supposed, were the de- 
clarations of things, or of sensations cuid ideas to which 
things led; words are supposed to brae had a distinct mean- 
ing, and that then the realities of iiLituro were their exposi- 
tare and int^r^etere. Addressed to the ear, words became 
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sounds significant; — written symbols and words mirrored 
things to, aiui on the eye : — aad the both as shadows, 
declared mbf>iances. 

" Words, u late Tniter states, Rbould represent things, as 
a hank note does gold ; and the relation which subsists be- 
tween words and what we term knowledge, is the same as 
that whioh exists between the fywres in a merchant's ledger ^ 
and the money which they represent. Merchants who are 
not attentive to figures^ aie not likely to get weaUh; and 
men who are not attentiye to ufords^ will not aoqnire real 
hMwUdge, Words are not to be interpreted by other words 
merely, but by things. The former wonld be like giving 
one bank note for amUher to him who asks for gM. To 
know the use of a w ord, and to declare the meaning of a 
word, are very different matters ; the one is to refer to what 
is often a flitting shadow, the other is to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, and to announce an abiding thing. 

The impui l iince of attention to this question may be seen 
in n late number of the Edinburgh lie view. " In every 
relation of life, at every moment of our active being, in 
everything we think or do, it is on the meaning and in- 
flection of a word^ that the direction of our thoughts and 
the expression of our will tarns. The soundness of our 
judgments, the cleamess of our ftith, and of our reason, 
the influence we exert over oQiers, depend mainly on flie 
true knowledge of the value of words." 

The parent of the human &mily must have had, at the 
least, in some simple and rudimentary form, a primitive 
language, and their childi^en as tune advanced, sonic lunas 
which became primitive alphabets ; but whether either of 
those now abides, and if so, whether the Phenician, He- 
brew, or Sanscrit, has the nearest reso]nl)Icince to the 
parent, is yet inattor of inquiry. Tt was supposed by Sir 
"W. Jones, that alphabets in a large degree had been derived 
£ram some common original type, and men of thought and 
inquiry iTnaginft that the old alphabets of India, as well as 
those of Europe, are but altered forms of the old Phenician 
letters; which as Herodotus declares^ were taken by Oad- 
mus and his Fhenieians to Greece, where at first the Fhe^ 
nieian characters were used, though afterwards flie Greeks 
changed Hifiir shape and sound, but still as justioerequiredi 
called tiiem Fhenioian. 
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In the opiniou ol Asth% the Samaritan, or Phenician, 
has given existence to the ioiluwing branches : — 

I* AHCIBHT HBBBSW OE CITATiDKK. 

n. THE BA8TULAN OR SPANISH PHEKICTAN. 
III. I'UNIC, CAKTHAGINI.VN X:SD SLLICIiLN. 
lY. PELASGIAK, iU-NiC, GlUiailL 

A letter from O'ConnoTy tiie late celebrated Ungoist to 
Mr. Bosworth, and whicli is given in the Saxon grammar 

of the latter, says — "I agree with you in assigning the 
first place in point of antiquity to the Phenician aJphshet, 
and in sta ling it Samaritan. This was in use from Tyre 
and Sidon, to the Banks of the Euphrates, and the shores 
of the Mediterranean : — the language used in the Phenician 
Colonies, closely resembled that of the mother country. 
This fact is also declared by Gresenius ti-om inscriptions and 
coins found in these colonies, and also, the connection 
between tilie Phenician, and other langnages of Semitic 
nations. 

The Penny Cyclopflediai on the authority of Jerome and 
Augustine, (and the Panic was ,lhe mother tongue of the 
latter, and in his day, in use at Hippo) assures us, that the 
Funic was a dialect of the Phenician. Mebuhr adds, the 

Lybians reccn cd a Punic civilization, and adopted the 
Punic language. Conybeare and others, refer to a iVug- 
ment of the Phmician language, or of its Punic and Car- 
thaginian daughter, yet preserved in the Famulus oj Plautua, 
or the little Phenician. 

AradMMf, i. 57, 68 ; y. 6B. SUOingfleet, Ovm. Sac. pp. 20, 23, 
2> GfrolHM, by Br. J. Clarke, Idm ecU, p. 26, note. 

jyttfftttAr'a Lect. p. .105. Aatk, on Writing, pp. 37, 38, 50, 56. 
Cims^eare*9 Lectures, 2nd ed., p. 285. Edinb, Eep,, April, 1859. 
Penny Cyc.^ vol. xiii. p. 317 ; xmi. 30L 



SECTIOK XXVI. 

TEE FUKIC Am) THB OAELtO. 

If some olilanguages&^^f are thought to have been pictures 
or representations, and te ha^e had their origin in o^^In^ of 
naim'4: as the Jwmei OiP, or that which Uad9. The hauB$y 
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where some fona of ezktence stands^ tarries, and thffeUs, 
fto. The XdUf as people of the woods and groyes gare 
the names of trees to letters, or of letters to trees; per- 
haps, on account of some supposed ideal pecoliaiityi as flie 
pahn or fivy for that which atfWe% mi tmda upwaria; the 
beech or oak, for that which is firm, abides, and affords 
sJwlter, &c. By sprigs or hrajichcs of trees, in an ancient 
age, thought was conveyed; as by Jotham 8 uiive, £g 
tree, vine, and bramble, (Judges ix. 8, 15.) The Kelts or 
Gaels not only gave the names of trees to letters, but 
also made woid llie symbol of learning. The early Lcabhar 
book or books of the Gar^l, were fornied of part of the 
beech tree, and written with an iron pfmcil; and aos, a tree, 
represented a learned man. The Gaelic alphabet like the 
Fhenician, with its sixteen or seventeen letters^ is of great 
antiquity. That which would derive whatever is valuable 
ftom Eome, has said, the letters of the Gael were formed 
from the Eoman, and first introduced to Ireland by St. 
Patrick. This intimation, on the testimony of many au* 
thorities, is rejected by Moore^ and proof is given that 
letters were found in Ireland before tilie arri^ of this 
renowned person. Huddlestone, the editor of Toland asks, 

if the Irish had culled or selected their alphabet from that 
of the Romans, how, or by what miracle, could they have 
hit on the identical letters which Cadmus, as to number, 
brought from Phemcia; and would they have 6uiLk seven or 
eight letters iiom the lioman alphabet ? In every country 
letters have rather increased than diminifihed, but the 
ilebrew and the Gaelic abide." 

Whitakery in his Cathedral of Cornwall, in a quotation 
from M. Paris, mentions the following as a singular fact. 

Eadmer, an Abbot, employed men to examine the ruins of 
the eity of St. Albans. In the ancient bmldings they 
found in a hollow repository among lesser books and rolls a 
volume not damaged by age, but such was its antiquity that 
for some tune no one could be found who knew ei^er the 
letters or the dialect. At length an aged priest was sought 
of great erudition, named UnwiMi who read this, and o&er 
books found in the same place, distinctly and openly. It 
contained the history of St. Alban, written in euch hUers 
as were in use when Verulam was inhabited, and the dialect 
was that ol the Ancient MrUom.'' It ib added, that when 
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ibis book was made known by being written in Latin, the 
primitiye and original work soon perished. This book, 

supposed to have been prepared * ' at the moment of re- 
stored ckristianity," when the Bioclesian persecution ter- 
minated, about A.D. 312, appears to declare, that the 
Ancient Briton letters and language were then in use. 

The Gaels were taught by some eelehrated person 
whose name was Hercules. Besides the distingui^^hc d 
hero whose labors as a Myth are pictured in conquests and 
changes made by the Phenician people; rulers also, peisons 
in office, and teachers, were known as lair^cul ; and among 
these was Ogimm or OgmitiSf who was spoken of as the 
learned Kercnles, the friend and protector of learning. 
Ogam or Ogham^ was a designation of the Gaelic alphabet, 
the secret of letters, and of the occnlt writing of the Irish. 
Ogam^ as the Fminm 'SiUfif or man of letters, was repre* 
sented as an aged person, the top of his head bald, white 
hair below, liis skm and countenance sun-biunt and i'ui'- 
rowed, as if an ancient mariner. A globe was held in one 
hand, and compasses in the other, emblems oi nkill in 
science. By wisdom and eloquence he drew multitudes 
after him, who were both captivatcnl aud delighted by 
his winged words. When to Luciau this representation 
of the mighty one caused surprise, an ancient Graul and 
Bmid thus addressed him: 0 stranger, I will e^^lain to 
you the picture: the Gauls do not, like you Greeks, suppose 
Mercury to be the god of speech and language; we attri- 
bute this to Hercules, who, in force of eloquence and 
strength, is tar superior to Mercury. Bo not wonder that 
he is represented as an old man, fbr if your poets speak 



true, in old age, speech alone loves to show its vigour. 

Toung men's hearts with darioiew thick are filled. 
Bat age experienced has much more to say, 
More wise and learned/' 

"This allep^ory, both in its conception, and the manner in 
which it is represented to the senses, e\'inces a very eon- 
siderablf advance in civilization and intellectual culture, 
especially in the south of Gaul and near Massalia ; and is 
enough to place old Keltic people in a different category, 
from the modem wild communities with which they have 
been sometimes compared. Ludan, a teacher of Ehetoric 
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in the second centniyi spoke of fhe Ganls as a well in- 
Btraeted people." 

IVaniuiy a dramatio writer^ and one of the gmi poeta 
of antiquity, who liyed from one to two oentuiea before 
the diiistian era; wae mentioned in the laat section. In 
bis Pam^9 is the tale of some yonng persons said to 
have been stolen from Carthage, by pirates, taken to Caly- 
donia, and tliore sold; one of these was Agorastocles, a 
young miin ; the others werti two daughters of Hdnno, and. 
Gid<kneme, their nurse, lianno, after long search, dis- 
covered the place where his daughters were con* t aled, and 
by the help of servants who understood the Funic language, 
rescued hl^ children from captivity. Plautus gives the 
supposed appeal of Hanno, to the gods of the country for 
help, and his conveisatiojis with servants in the Fume 
hngmge^ are accompanied with a latin translation. The 
PnniCi as a language^ is lost, and those long noticed, but 
strange lines had long defied the skill of learned men. 
But at length, by attending to their vocal forma^umf (and 
all languagOi WUU states, is addressed to the ear.) It 
was di8C0Y^»d by ffN$aehimy or some Irish schcdar, 
that they wexe resolyable into words, whioh exhibited 
but slight diffibrences from the language of Keltic Ireland. 
The words were put into syllables, then translated by 
several persons, and these translations not only accorded 
with the drama, but also, w^ith the Plautine latin ver- 
sion. Tiiu lines were put to the test of more rigid exami- 
nation, placed in the liands of diff<'rent persons one of 
whom was Dr, Fercyy bishop of Dromore. They WTre also 
given to dilferent Irish scholars for translation, to po] '^ons 
w^ho had no correspondence with each other on this subjcot, 
nor knew the principal object in view ; and by the whole, 
the same meaning was given. 

JBahn's edition, by fl. T. Siley, B.A., is before the 
writer; but from the edition used by the late Sir JF. 
Bethamy some fbw lines from Plautus, with the Gaelic 
or Irish underneath, are given, and the eye wiU at 
once perceive how dosdy the one r^imMM flie otibeor. 
MUphU the servant of AgormiMei^ addressed Homo and 
his servants in FmiCf and asked them ''of what country 
are you, or from what city ? " 
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The following is the reply, and the supposed appeal of 
Mamo to the god, or gods of the ooimtiy : — 

JPimUM, /Hbubo Muthumballe bi Chaedreanech. 

Irish. <Hanno Mnthumbal bi Chathar dreamiad. 
Jb%gU$kn ( I am lianoQ MiUhumbal dweiUog at Carthage. 

MMrfiif. Kvih al O IHm iia-lonuth amrathisai me eom 
IfiOu (K'laith all O Iflliah nath4onnaithe aoernidhae me 

} corns! th. 

Mn^hthm I Omnipotent much dreaded D^tj of this WUktXff 
^ assuage troubled miod. 

Phuhu. ( Chim laeh chmmjrth mum 78 iyal mycthi barii im schi. 
JMah, I Chimi lach chnaiugh muim it toil miocht beiiidh iar 

j mo scith* 

BngUih. \Thou the support of feeble captiyes, being now ex- 
hausted ^vitb fatigue, of thy free will guide me to 
my childreiu 

PlottfM. ( Lipho can ethyth by mithil ad sdan hinuthi. 
Iriih, < Liomtha can ati bi ndtche ad eadan beannaithe. 
Bii^K ( O let my pzayeia be pedeetly aooeptable in thy sight. 

Pfoudit. /Byr nar ob syllo homal O Nim ! Ubymis isyrthoho. 
IrUh. \ Bior nar ob siladh. umkal O Nimh ! ibhim A irotha. 
En^iUh, \ An jnexhaustihle fountain to the hamUe ; O Deity ! 
\ Latme drinkof itsatteams. 

Plauttu, JByth lym mo thym noctotbii ncl ech an ti daisc machon 
Irish, ( Bcith liom mo tbime noctaithe, neil ach tanti daisic 

< mac coinne. 

English, i Forsake me not ! my earnest desire is now disclo&ed, 
^ which ia only that of Tecoyerlug my daughten. 

Plautus, TJesptis Aod eanec Lie Tor bo desiughim lim Nim co lus 
Irish. i Is bidi& Aodh eineac Lie Tor bo deiiiissum le mo Jb^imh 

< CO lus. 

English, f And grateful riresi un Stune Towers will I ordain to 
^ blaze to Heaven. 

Plautus, / Gan cbcl Balsameni ar a san. 

Trhh. \ Guna bil Bal-samen ar a son. 

English, \ O that the good BaUsamhen (i,e. Beal the sun) may 
\ favor them. Act. v. scene 1 and 2. 

Hub alleged work of Plantna, and theee stxange lineai 
hove km^ been befiire the world, and under the notice of 

men of letters. Is there any reason to doubt whether it is 

genuine ? If not, can it be supposed that the writer 
purj^oael^ pkccd some $trang0 jargm before his readers 
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to bewilder them! and if so, by what singular ha- 
zard should it 80 closely rcscrahlc the language of the 
Gad, PlautuB avers, that Milpkia addressed thestrangers 
(Hanno and searraitB,) in Funic, and declared to Agonuh 
tocles, his master, that **no Punic or Ca/rthaginian man 
speaks Pnnic better than I." Unless these statements can 
be proyed tobe worthless, will they not as connecting links 
appear to say, probably the Omk of Britain, and the Pmie 
people of Carthage, were branches of the old and once cele- 
brated race, known as Phenicims f 

How stiaugcly Lave facts once hidden as if lost for ever, 
been brought to light by the labour and unwearied toil of 
persevering men. The Examiner declares Dr. Layard, Sir 
H. Kawlinson, and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, either within the 
circle of arrow-hen ded characters, or the ring of hiero- 
glyphics, to be the great magicians who have evoked the 
spirits of the past, and called forth the acts of the Pha- 
roahs, and the Kehuchadnezzars, to confirm the records of 
the Bible, and to disclose new secrets of the day in which 
they lived. And will not the words of Plautus do some- 
thing of this sort? 

In justice to the opinion of Moore, and perhaps ofheFS, 
it may be stated — he thought tiiese cozioas and imposing 
lines of PlantiiB> — on account of tiie changes to which 
language by time is subject, would attempt to prove too 
much. To which it id icplicd, this opinion may be cor- 
rected by his own statements, and notices of the most 
careful tenacity with which the Kelts or Insh, hold the 
antiquities of their race. 

The oilier memorials of Phenician and Carthaginian 
princes and merchants, the early men of enterprise, who 
took letters with them and gave intelligence to the west; 
are now chiefly found in scattered ruins, and modem 
traTeUers who hare gased <hi fragments whiidi declare the 
greatness and former glory of those for oyer departed 
nations, tdUl us along the coast between 8aii& (Sidon) 
and Tgref ttie road is strewed witili half-buried remains of 
places, which in ancient days were dties. In almost every 
half mile of the country are fragments of pillars, patches 
of mosaic, and ruins, as if the sea plain hud been fur 
twenty or thirty miles a forest of cities, and suburbS| 
which appear to hare rivalled Tyre in splendour." 
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The literature of this people is mentioned by old records, 
and the spiiit which led to its destruction. AVhen Ochus, 
the Persian, triumphed in Phenicia, either froni dislike to 
the people, or of their worship; he destroyed their temples, 
and burnt their books. "When Tyre fell before Alexander, 
he mthlessly put the noblest of the youth to death, becauBe 
they had skilMly defended the country and place of their 
birth ; and from bim who had destroyed the greatest mer- 
cantile city of the woildy the few that could escape fled to 
Carthage, which as a daughter, receiyed them hospitably, 
and with affiectilan; — ^the cherished kindness of this people 
for each other, Niebuhr speaks of as a beautiful feature of 
history. 

Sidon had perished in flames, Tt/re was fallen and gone, 
and the ancient rhtnician records which had escaped the 
destroyer, were taken to Carthaffe. But this city also, the 
rival of Rome, which conld not endure so distinguished an 
equal ; was hearihfidy dounit'd to destructicni : and after an 
existence of almust 1,000 ycMT-s, fell h( t )i < S ipio, This 
renowned man as he beheld Carthap;e m tiames, is said to 
have given utterance to some sad lines which had reference 
to Tr(yy. On being asked if the quotation led him to pass 
from Carthage to any other possible eyent, — ^he replied, to 
my own couikry^ for her too, I dread the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, as she, in her turn, may exhibit another 
fiamin^ Carthnge!^^ 

On the fall of this great city, as if the most unworthy 
jealousy was determined, as far as it could* possibly be 
done, to hide and to cast flie glory of this rwal into the 
ehade ; and to exclude Carthage^ its people, and their tri- 
umphs from history ; except in such notices as an enemy 
might dole to the world, — the very hooks which had esca2)ed 
the flames were given to tlie Xtimidians ; and the literature 
of the Phenicians, Cailhagiuians ; — the early literature of 
tJie world perished for ever. In this way Omar doomed the 
Alexandrian library to destruction, nTul led to the triumph 
of darkness and barbarism. St. J^afriel', also, and hia 
Iriends, OS the Lecan records state, committed much of tlie 
old UtertUure of Ireland to the flames^ and put away the 
former ciTilization of the sacred isle.'' So, alas! or 
by other means, perished much of the learning of the 
middle ages, at the reformation. In no spirit of bitterness, 
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but in sorrow of heart it is added, hook and Bible burners 
have mt yet ceased to exist. Yet to hide Hght fi^m meu, 
and then to denounce them as ignorant and brute masses ; 
is worse than stran^^e ! 

In a larf^e degree, so perish old people, and whatever 
learning or books they may have had ; thou{?h sometimes 
Iragments have been strangely presenTd, aiid which like 
nearly extinguished lights on the margin of some en- 
guMng oceaOi declare the islets were t^e small residue 
of the shipwrecked are preserved. Is there not some 
reason to suppose that a people of the race of the AnetmU 
Britontf akm to Carthaginiam and Phmiciansy and who 
9pedk a diaieet of the language (the most original and 
iimiM'T<Mi ixL Suio^) of Calr^ha00 and Tyre; may yet be 
found aod heard in the hi^hlkmde of Bcoiland^ the Jxde of 
Many and in its greatest punty in the OaeUcpart of lirdand. 
And what ruthless hand should be pennitted to destroy a 
relic so ancient, and in which the merchant princes of 
Tyre, Jlannibal, and our oicn ancestors delighted? A Ian- 
guuffe whiclk is declared by tlie Edinhiu'ijh Review to bo 
worthy the attention of the learned, both on account of its 
intimate connexion with the history of the British Islandsy 
and the neglect which has suffered it almost to perish. 
The Gaelic poHspRses many qualities which .merit an accu- 
rate examination, and entitles it to a share of the labours 
of the philololigst on account of its antiquity, and should 
be particularly endeared to the patrioUe Britm as the pri- 
mitiee language of hie country** 

Gaelic Dictionaries Ailm;' Beith** Fmdh,*' ** Acs," 
Ogham," Edin. Rev., April 1803. Plantus, Bohn's Ed. 

vol.2., p. 394. Betham*a pp. 24, 26, 87, 91, 113, 442. Wills' 
Ireland, pp. 4, 6, 10, 13, 16, 17, 24. Moore s Ireland, vol. 1, pp. 
54» 56, 58, 66, 162, note 167. Pictorial Hist. England, vol. 1, p. 
120. NieMr'e Hist., pp. ia3» 204. Dr. Latha/mTe Fdchard, pp. 
75, 78, 358. Whitaker's Cathedzal, kc^ yd, 2, j^p. 67^ 68, 366« 
Boma^e Land of Piomise, p. 467. 
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SECTIOJSr JQlYXI. 

OLD NAM£b Of l^AICiLiL, AND OliiEii OiiJECTS. 

Thb preaeiLt century bus been distiiigmdied by xiniuiial 
attention to old objects, their oonstitaentB, combinatioiifl, 
and their application to useful purposes ; by this and well 

directed thought, the knowledge oT physical truth, and the 
boimdaxics of science have been much enlarged, not by the 
creation of new elements, but by more diligent and skilful 
attention to forms which included the old. Some public 
writer bids us rcmi'nil)er that the phenomena of the heavens 
were in existence long before the science of astronoyny^ and 
that the discovery of new ^tairi and planett has not created 
any, ^krtha^ attalies, oxides^ aeida, and their constituents, 
were in being, ere chmutry was known. And the strata 
with thdr oharaeteristio fomli, when geehgy as a sdencei 
had no ezistenoe. Yet, nntil lieitely, what Httle heed was 
given to rocks, and the mmoriah ik otiier ages; long were 
these nndassified beantifal forms crushed and broken as 
worthless things, or supposed to be valuable only, for the 
repair of roads. But to a more thoughtiul age, the strata 
with their contents, have become records written within 
and without; and if read correctly, declare events and 
forms of life, which belong to periods long since flown 
away and gone. Life in its first forms and their boundary, 
— a second age and gigantic reptiles, — and a later period 
when nobler forms hef^ to be. 

And may not same trtdh yet remain undeclared and 
hidden in wards, and the old fumes of natural and other 
objects which rude hands have not demolished, bnt which 
abide, though by many, nnnoticed, in londy and unfre- 
quented places in the conntry. If dd imm can be cor- 
reetly ascertained, may they not as if foBmh^ be more than 

fossil poetry," declare the mind or ancient men, and 
important secrets which history has not recorded, (if the 
words without offence may be so applied,) of the Palcezoicy 
MesozoiCf and other races of human beings, who for tin and 
traffic, or plunder, made Britain their home. 

H 2 
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The names of many places are fonued of parts of dif- 
ferent langun^es, and like compound rocks, have parU in 
juxta-position which properly belong to different ages, 
(■onglomerates, as such, may belong to the Beiwyiian, or 
other aeries; but the agglutinated fragments if granitic, 
metamoiphic, or of old slate, may look to periods much 
more xesiote. As to premd usej Kil-mar, Venta-Icenorum, 
Dri-ma/r-ton^ Duthheved, Pen-ton-villey Shseps-tor, &c., may 
be aaid to belong to the Anglo- Saxtm period; but the 
pa/rU though mi tm in this period, are not all of it. Bun, 
Kil, MaTi and Tor, belong to the Gad. Yenta-Icenorum 
to tiie Romm, Pen and Tre to the Cymnj, Heyed and 
and Ton, to the Saxon^ and Yille to the Normm, 

By Vallancey we are told, among the various ex- 
pedient.^ hy which learned men have tried to clear up the 
mists that luing over the early accounts oi ail nations, none 
has been bo generally approved in theory, or so successful, 
as that which makes identity or remai-kable simila/rity of 
language^ manners, and religious observances, its principal 
fmindation. Both ancient and modem critics, proceeding 
upon this plan, have made such deductions from very 
scanty premises, as almost challenge the certainty of strict 
demonstration. 

. It is unrmmndbk to suppose that the proper names of 
men, places, rivers, &c. were ariginaUif imposed in an 
arhttraiy maimer, witfamt regard to properties, circum- 
itanees, or partieukr oeourrenm^ we shouM rather think 
that in the earliest period, and especially when the use of 
lettm was unknown, aname usudl^f conwyeiahriefkUtory 
of the thing signified^ and which was thus recorded as it 
were by a method of artifieial memory: manifest and 
numerous instances of this are the Fatriarchal names re- 
corded by Moses.*' 

For critical notices of languages, words, and names, the 
reader is refeiTed to Dr, Frichmd^e ** Eastern origin of the 
Keltic nations.'* This pamphlet principally looks to some 
few hills, tors, &c., in the west of England,^ — the wonder 
and delight oi happy childhnod, the names they bear; in 
many cases, the exactly corresponding and descriptive words 
in the language of the Gael, as these and their meaning 
are given by learned expositors of that language : — (though 
the same words may possibly be found in different 
languages.) 
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It is weH remembered, that attention to old objects, 
tlieir peculiarities, and names, are often spoken of and 
derided, as very fanciful, useless, and profitless, empL»y of 
thought; and in some cases perhaps, by the very pM-uns 
who ^^ill brave the dangers of seas and mountains to be- 
come acquainted yvith. distant })eoplo, their lanc^iiages, and 
the antiquities of other countries. A portion of this time 
might be well employed by the favoured sons of Britain, 
in attention to the old language, and ancient monuments of 
their own country. When these are more closely noticed, 
and rightly read Hiey may 

" Shed holy light 
On Mammon's gloomiest cells, 
As on some city's cliccrless light, s 
T^e tide of sun-rise swells. 

Till tow^» and dome, and bridgeway proud, 

Are mantled with the golden cloud, 

And to wise hearts this certain hope is given, 

Kg mist that man can raise shall hide the light of heaTen." 

Men of thoiiprht who have made the question their study, 
as Sir J. Mackintosh and others, teach us that the far 
^ater part of the old names of moimtains, lakes, and 
rivers, in the British islands are Gaelic, in that language 
are significant and descriptive, and appear to declare that 
those by whom it was used were the prior inhabUants of 
the country. Language as a yehicle of oral communication 
may be gntdually foigotten, and be heard no more where 
once it was in univeiBal use; but the old topograph4eal 
nomenclature may Mde unehangei. Were the ]ji& tongue 
for example, utterly to pass away and perish m Ireland^ as 
the speech of any portion of the people, the names of 
livers, and mountains, and towns, and villages, all over the 
country, would continue to attest that it had been once 
occupied by a race of Celtic descent. Do not the oldest 
names in Cornwall now declare the same fact as to this 
country? Every thing of the greatest a7itiquity that is left 
ainojig 21s, Celtic^ What the apparently chipped flint 
instruments of the drift may prove, must be left to the 
disclosure of time* 

Betham pp. 97, 112, 196, 206, 220, 424, 434. Mackintosh' 9 
Hist. Eng., p. 11. PicUnial'Ei&U of Eng., vol 1., pp. 7, 9. 
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SECTION xxvni- 

HB1I0BIAI8 OP THB BAXL, IK OU) W0BD8 AND HAIESS* 

Keah promontoripf^ and headlands^ on which, perhaps, 
strangers first gazed ; estuaries and harbours wh( they 
found shelter and protection; and mimn^^ districts where 
they made exchanges^ and obtained metallic treasure; 
many places, taitkaut the change of one letter ; and others, 
"with as few aU&ratwm as may be expected, after the lapse 
of tm thousand if ears; haye Gaelic names. 

The meaning giyen to those words by learned men, who, 
probably, never heard that they are known and distinguished 
places in England^ is in many cases so deScriptiY© of phy- 
sical or other peculiarities, that it might be taken, the name 
was formvd for the place , or the place for the natne : — this, it 
is thought, was not the result of mere chance, hazard, or 
accident. 

Some few of these names and pkcoR from the Phjnmdh 
headland, and the mining district within ; to others in the 
JBelray or Land's End country may be noticed; and if these 
localities are known to the reader, he will, witbont diffi- 
culty, point to tors, Mils, Tillages, rivers, Ac., witii names 
which veiy much resemble the following words, chiefly 
copied from O'JEteilly's Irish dictionary, and their leading 
meaning also, as the both are about to be written. 

Before these mariner strangers arose a high prmmmtorft 
and it became known as Rann or Ram-head. As they came 
around it, a beautil'ul liiil appeared which was probably 
dedicated to Crom, or Saturn. On the eastern shore a 
Mua, or great stone wa^s noticed and named. Bot or Bat-in^ 
declares a small f/re^ or perhaps, a little fire-mount ; within, 
an arm of the Lear or sea, met and imngled with a river ; 
and the Area was kno\^Ti as Lar or Lair a. This Fluiwhis 
or Pluim river, appears to have had reference to tin or lead^ 
€»sar's Plumbum Albums* as if its source and stream 
could be found in a lead, Un^ or miming coinUrg, From the 
side of the principal tide-stream arose Crom-aiU or hiU of 
Crom. Higher up the harbour was Amm or Bmm^ that 
is frotectim and safety. Pirobably on the «fo of a Crom- 
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lann, Jfiifar ehoich afterwards arose, on part of the 

Machair or field above the hill. Beyond this and tvithoutj 
Trea-gan-taiU was the hill village near the sea. Scratk, or 
aga/radh'dunj mai'ked the hill of fracture^ which had been 
torn and parted. B lor achy above Whitsand lia} , was, 
especially during storms, the notsf/ place. At Lann-tiek 
were the sons of the Lann ; and at Cohcr, Cahra, or Aabr- 
LanUj the graves of the Lann. Above, and afterwards, arose 
JEJgla-msj the church of the heath or wood; and in later 
days, St. JFinnoTs chapel. In the neighbourhood is Fai' 
dntda the incloswe, where Faidireanach, or old men with 
roiaries or beads lived and worshipped. Fat-em, declared 
the fire-place and cliffo, or St. Germana Beaean; cair-gloth, 
the cBOJMfe^led place below. Ihm-4mre^ the oak hiu and 
ab$fes. Voir, tihe plaee of defence, Madar-na'Ca/irf the 
maadaw of ike Oakr, or Naehere* meadows. Cair-eu orcru; 
the oair of tiie warrior^ or the caUh-foU of the Cair. Bhe 
or Dee-vufy eons of the old men, heroes, or hero worship- 
pers. Ilhi or Hi; the chief. Muin-ardy the thorn or brani' 
ble hill. RatJi, hilly luuuut, iort, seat of the prince. Bid- 
near y Beann-an Biti-an (diiiiinTitive of Benn a mount am) a 
little mountain or hill, in front of the great, hroad, Caradun. 
Cleiteachj a rocky ridge^ (clecketty rocks.) BlMcIcaton 
opposite, the English of Trea-dliu or du, adjoininir, pro- 
bably a tin or fire cair ; and below which, wa« the loch or 
lake of the Tin-cair. Orn, «r, or Uhuiid-taips, the corner 
of the hill of alattghtsr^ fi/re, uDorMp, and gra/cee. {TVe" 
vedday the old British" grace enclosure, or village, im- 
mediately adjoins.) Some two or three fields distent are 
ZeMifi, Lamn-ailly and Teampottaeh ; the sacred, and hiU 
onchsuref (on the site of which was an old chapel,) and the 
aiboie of the TeampoH^j^cor. Opposite Tempellow, and in 
the direction of die mining countryi was the high-ea/iry and 
below which around tiie oiee or wHer and well-spring, and 
above the oiee or well watered lands, arose the town of 
Lios or Lis-cair-rd. (Llgs in Welsh,) in which as IF hit- 
aker wrote, was both a royal residence" and a '' law 
court.*' {ett, is an apparent dimiiiulive of a later date.) 
As a compound word Les-ceardy is the Zi^A^-hill and the 
abode of artizam who worked in metah. Les, as light, 
may refer to the wwship of the old men, and the hill on 
which it arose, may tho writer yenture to add, perhaps 
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where the church was built. In front are other hills, and 
probably they were sacred places also, as Beanneany the Lanm 
in the south, Trc-/7or4ann, at the opening and extremity, 
as its name imports, the high and Uible land of Dua-loCf 
and its yet reiuainin.Lj, memorial pillars or circle y Lann'reath 
where tlie circling running lieavons were worshipped ; and 
around to the western hilh in the neighbourhood of St. 
Neot, As far as old names may declare things, may it not 
be thought that in the age of light tvorshipy and M-Jires^ 
the ancient men could gaze from hill to hill aroimd, on a 
sacredly iUuminated countiy ! 

The Caradunj and mining district beyond, where strang- 
ers sought tin and found a home, may perhaps, deserve 
some notice, if an outline can be given. Starting from 
3fr, J)i7i/jfle'M in Linldnhorne, a pleasant abode which as 
Darlet/y siiil the place of oahs in the ley or unploughed 
land. Immediately above is ^'oit-tir-tor, tie tor of tf^d^///- 
bly or cony r eg at ton; and Bot'tir'n-eill or Bot-em-eill below, 
points to the direction and place of the fire-hill. Within 
the distance of a mile nearly north, is Jhara-tory the tor of 
the judge and of breathe or judgmenty formed of horizontal 
slabs of granite, or in the language of the stone-cutters, 

headed and bedded." A short distance onward towards 
the north is the noble and majestic ridge known as KiUmoTy 
the retreat of the chief y to worship on the highest elevation 
his sun-god, find a reftige, or a grave. In tihe distance on 
the nor&-west, arise High or Eiogh-tor, the King^toTf and 
Bran OweUy the dark and deeomte mountain, with the 
winding path, or stream below ; or perhaps, Brann Gialla, 
the {igrecable female associate as Queen ; and on the south 
near Dosmery pool is Bran or Brann GilUy 1 1 00 feet high, 
as if the attendant and servant. In the Righ-tor district is 
the highest land of Cornwall. On the south of All-mar y 
is, (as seen from a distance,) the granite cone, known as 
Sharp-tor. This Ihr-greine has the chair of Granniy or 
the long-haired sun on Us iummit, and below on the easty is 
the Rising Sun village ; on the south, Stan^ Sean-pear or 
Vir, the memorial of aneestorsy old and sacred men; and 
adjoining is the '^old British," Men^a-da^ the old good or 
6fid*8plaee, or Ben-oedd; he^ or thait which was, in the 
time. On the litHe eharp tor are hoUowt in granite, not 
weather worn, but deep basins artificially made and beau- 
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tifiilly defined; tri-form^ like the sHiptie leaflets on the 
M^rawheny foot stalk ; or the less pointed clover y trefoil, or 
shamroek (scamrog) and cfpenings cut to connect one bagin 
witii the others. Leaving the three sharp-tor harrows on 
tiie right hand, from the vile below, ascend the star, storas, 
or hill of treasure^ on or near the top of which many 
granite hollows may be found, an old enclosure also, and the 
better known Cheesetvrinff ; mass on mass of granite, one 
slab foT" some distance, larger than the mass below. Some 
yeais since, (about A.D. 1837,) a bell-shaped gold-cup and 
• spear were foimd in a caim, barrow, or tomb, neur this 
elevation. About half a mile below, and in sight of the 
Cheesewring are the fragments of three circles or ellipses^ 
known as the Hurlers, Orlar, Ur, or Aur-lar, the floor and 
area, (Ish. xxix, 2, Bp. Lowth,) of the fire and Ught 
hearth, where in sight of this emhtem rising on the Cheese- 
tcring-hillj old men probably worshipped tiie eternal spirit 
light. Around this solitaiy but interesting wild is the 
wide spread and the glorious canopy of heaven. In the 
east arise the Dartmoor hiUs, which 

Pinnacle in clouds their snowy scalps, 
As if to show, 

How earth may rise to heaven and leave vain man below.' ' 

Among these are the 3fis or Moon-tors. For y fur, or fire 
and light tors. Omhiro/nbe, the ouk tree, or loneli/ unfre- 
quented mountain. Uas-tor, m its name imports; upujards, 
nohhj and above the rest. About midway between the Hnr- 
lers and Dartmoor, is Koit, tlte brush-woody or Kit-hill, is 
if the lowly attendant on the tors beyond. Below is the 
former abode of the Coill-Daoine people. On the sotUh of 
the Huriers, the lovely lawn-like vales of East CormwaU 
stretch ont and widen. Through elefi and breach openings 
near Eam-headf Looe^ and Fowey^ and on to the BeaA-mm^ 
looms the mighty ocean, and in sunny days, the atom white- 
ea/U of the mariner and his bark, are seen as they flit along 
the coast. In the distant west, Roche rock and t&wer, and 
Cornish hUls are fonndi as if on tiie maigbi of the horizon, 
and in summer hours, clothed in aznre hue." On tbe 
north, the Cheesewring hiU is lifted, as if at once to over- 
look and veil the huriers from any in that direction, that 
would have rudely gazed on uur fathers who woiblupped 
on this mountain/' and Area, 

H 5 
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• Leaving the carrach^ carraiCf or rocky moore long stone* 
DungertliH monunuiU, and Bos-mere-y pool, (the pool in the 
bush,) on the right hand, and passing near the railroad; at 
a short distance within is the Mm-U'duy (the dark and high 
land, profitable for mining,) of the old men. Below is 
Gona-menay to which the mines had j^mie along with, and 
extended ; or if Gun-a-mena were the name, the old miners 
appear to have thought all heyond this breach and flood place, 
was without the country favooiable to their employi as in 
that day it was prosecuted. 

On the left is the broad^ high^ (now &oe-scarred in pur- 
Biiit of mineral treasure,) and as seen fiom Liskeaid, the 
bow-like^ beautiftuly defined hill of Oar% or Caora-dun, flie 
rocky or 9heep MU, and near its base are the l^ea-muih, 
Thevyy BhevSy JDeere, Neithy and Mar, villages, noticed 
p. 80, and in iiunt ul Caiadun near Liskeaid, is Roundr- 
abury. 

The Hedruth district has a cluster of Gkelic names, but 
that this section may not be too long, it passes at once to 
the Bdra or Land's-end extremity. Chrrpel-mm-hreay the 
bluff rocky hill, with the Cairn and ruins of a chapel 
thereon, will claim the notice of every attentive stranger. 
Cam'freiney the hiU and aUar of the sun has much less ele> 
vation. Adjoining is Bar-tiney the hiyh chief or top flre-htU* 
Carn-kmneagachy is the hsad indented^ notched, jagged cam. 
The next is Cam-aorth or earn of ^ ship, fielow is 
the ^old British) Satil (joMloer or flie mw mul moon4iffM 
district, (or HiBUogwr, a profinner) in which are eireh»f and 
fragments of the nine maidens. (A form with this name is 
in JFendron, adjoining the road on the right-ham 1 from 
Helston to lledruth, and another near the road from 8t, 
Columh to TFadehridge, if not a lourtli in BurianJ A 
stone hedge separates the St. Just iS mo ^Maidens f Vestals 
Priestesses? J from Carn-hreith, hrethy or vresy the Cam of 
judgment. Towards the west is Sul-jor^s croft, a memorial 
of the Sun-lord, Adjoining is Gol-voely the hold eminence 
and Ugkt eleyation. Onward is Nion (iifoon) NeaiOh where 
the supposed animated revohing and running hmvens were 
acknowledged ; before the days of supposed deified spirits, 
and the warship of heroes in their astnd abodes* Then the 
old men gazed on 
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The planetary fire, 
With fi STihraissive reverence they bclicld, 
Watch' d from the centre of their i^leepmg iiuckb, 
Tliose radiant Mercuries which seeiu'd to move, 
Carrying through ether in perpetual round, 
Decrees and resolutioiii of the godf ; 
And, by their aspectB, ligiiifying works 
Of dim futurity to man reTealed." 

On towards fhe margin of the sea is BotaHaeh the fiwy and 

fierce, where once, as Dr. Borlase wrote, was a miz-maze of 
circles, now all swept away and gone. The circular hollow 
in St. Just, in the old form of Vesta fire hearth or temple, 
remains as the memorial of ancient days. 

In all the pariBhes from the Land's End np to Pen-Mn, 
(the head of the Belra^ or sacred district) or Penzance, and 
above ; memorials of ancient times may be found. Bun-ml 
or the sun-hill is become St. Michaers Blount. This 
(higan, little J Isle of the let or more civilized and hos- 
pitable people of JDiodorm, or as let in their own language 
meant hummiiyf good nature^ and protection; and of 
which, as to Qoimtiy and place, Ict-in is the diminutive. 
This Mr^n island to which tin was taken ; (p. 40,) the sea^ 
bound or bond of ifi»ra-«UM», afforded to ships then, as it 
does now, protection fJUara gen. of Muir the sea; and 8ian 
chain, bond, tie, storm,) or Harghadk^ion (Mlaraha, Mmt* 
gadh, Margadhiaidhe ; marine, market,^ and merdbant,) the 
marine market, and place of merehandiBe, at the seapboimd 
place of protection. Gun-balla or TTalla, on the sonth is 
the wall or clilF-defence agidnst the flood. Mudlionn, a 
mill, and Les-ard the high lights or beacon. 

Circles are supposed to have been places where old men 
worshipped, when Jl{tme arose on hills and light fell on all 
around. In some Jocalities a circh and half-circle have 
been seen near together, as if to imitate that sun ivorship, 
the worship of the moon were sometimes closely associated. 
Below, and in sight of the circles at LoiMHreathf Cam, or 
Trea-canUy may be found, as if a memorial of men who 
worshipped the ftdl moon . On the nor& or east of Dart- 
moor, IS jS^Z-stone and J?^eyer-tor, memorial of the stm ; 
and towards the west are the Mia or moan tore, It is 
very certain, (as Dr. O'Brien wrote, p. 68,) that the pri- 
mitive Irish worshipped the sun under the name of Bel or 
Beal, as appears very manifestly by the religiona fires 
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lighted with great solemnity on May -day, which are still 
known as La-beal-tume/' The sua was also known and 
worshipped as Orian^ {^eu-greifuj and Qrmni as long- 
haired or long-beamed. The Qrynmcft of old poetry. Many 
places in the west are known as Greem,^^ and which, in 
the monUi of May, were places of Tillage reyeby, in 
honour of Chr0in$ the sun, tiie supposed giver of spring, 
yerdure, and flowers. 

For fire^ flam^ and light, fhe Gaelic has yery many 
names. 

By changes of race and language, from the Tamar to the 
east and north of England, the words of the Gael are 
in a large degree blotted out A few yet remain as linger- 
ing memorials of the old men of Britain, as the tors, duns, 
vers, (invers) avons, maoU^ or round bald hills from Devon 
to Somerset, Dorset, &c. Glaa-fhm is yet the grcen-hill of 
Glastonbury ; if not formerly the gias or sea hill and island. 
Crioch, Crick, a country and boundary. Langport may yet 
declare the Lmgphort, the royal seat, fortress and camp of 
old times. Martock remains the place of mmtf cows. 
Aboye Montacute is "Sweet St, MichaeVs hill," and 
where the saint put the hel^Jke out. Mnn is yet an ezten> 
siye common, and associated with hogs. CosU, a hank, and 
where in some places iurf may be cut. Mm-dm (Maiden 
castle,) the bold and noble memorial of the Bmotriges, 
their great fortrm on the hUl; or aboye the field and leyd 
country. fMa, Magh.J Below is Weymouth, and its 
Noadh or Nothe ; f ivatching, protecti7ig, guarding, exalt- 
ing. J Towards and at the entrance of Portland, is Cisel 
or the banh. The Port-lann was perhaps the site of the 
old church, on the south-east, near fallen cliffs, and imme- 
diately below Pennsylvania castle. About a mile from 
"We^TTiouth on the east is Lod-muir, or merej mud, muddy 
water or sea. On the opposite side of the road is Jor-dun, 
the mcred MIL Near its eastern base is JPresion, Priest- 
town i) And in a meadow adjoining many reim of an old 
age have been exhumed, and more yeiy likely remain under 
the soil. Towards the southern extremity of the bay is 
£immeHdge* (Kim^ mmey^ trihuU. Mmr the sea. Idh a 
ridge. J In other days certain forms of Eimmeridge shale 
were known as coal money. Pur-hec, the fire^leak, or b%U. 
Hn-moie or mere, a fountamf well, and wat^r diffused below. 
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2hiiMdid^ Aifi*head; MUMiE, Mill-heaA* Cranny cratnn, 
tr$$f irmf Cranbowrne, Sar-^f old 8mm f the chief Mm- 
hill of ilie iSaronubt. 

Rmir9 in a very large proportion, beer fheir M nmm 
from the *^ Tym in the norths as if in liaste ; and Rumhr^ 
or inland sea; to tiie 8tour and E&therj stepping-stoneBi and 
a race ; in the south : — and from Lod, mud, muddy, in the 
east; to the Tamar, slow, gentle, still, and the Fal, foly vol, 
moving, going, coming, departing, aa seen in its branches 
in the west. In the Gaelic — 

Life, the mwene, is beatha, beo^ bith, bi^ budh, 
domhan. 

The World, earthy countryp knd, talamh> ce, ia, tir, tana, 

ar, ara. 

The JSoa; muir (gen, mara) bar, bath, ^EUige, glaa, 
lear. 

An hUmd; eilaoi imiis, Unifj AoriMr, proteeiim; har 
mns, cala, aion* 
Mbuniamf AM, minenee; benni bie, bean-an, bin-aOi 

Unnear, cnoc, diev, dth. 

Valley y glmf maroh; gleann, gibhia, eonuuTi leogi log. 

JlmiUam^ spring; biTi bior, en, tobhar. 

WoUtj MwoTf UAo: avon, badli dniv eaaoi linn, oioe, 
ioir, uisg, inver, ftith, loch. 

Woody woods, woody; coill, coillte, coillteach. Tree, 
trees; crann, crainn, craov. 

Oakf oaks, grove, groves ; dair, daire, deire, doiie, duire, 
om, oma. 

JBut, cottage, village; boit, cai, cro, teagh, tigh, treabh. 

City, town; cair, baile, taim, tuaim. 

Natural place of defence, hill, faHnesH ; din, dun. 

Artificial place of defence; cathair, c air. 

Man, men, great; duine, daoinei year, yii. Womm^ 
women, little; vean, ban, van. 

ChM; leambh. Son, sons; mac, nic, tic. IkmgUeri 
inghean, nigh. Smrwmt; gille. 

CUef, hrd; oeann, dnia, mar, mor, tigheama, tieniay 
tann. 

Qmn: riogh-yean, ri-yean, bean-iiogh. 

; riogb, ligh ri. 
FakMf fmiifei abode ; priomlongphort, rath, KO0, breas- 
lann* 

I 
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Sepulckr0f groMf momd: cafara, cabii caibeal, taip, ur^ 

crom-leac. 

The Sv^reme Bring: 01, Ta, Ti, Ti-bi, Ti-mor, Erlamh. 
€M^ godBfhero69; dia, dee, bel» (ta-beal lah, yii. 6,) 
mm, oanudusy neithy tait 

Goddess: ban-dia, andira, onTan, nemon, bemeitfa. 
The 8m; bd, crios, griaoL (gen, greine) ion, on, samh, 
or. 

The Moon; belasama, cann, loan, mis, re. Star, stars; 

reul, riim. 

Ihaven^ starry; bclasamen, neamh, nion, noin. 

Circling hsavem ; cor, cruinne, ion, nion, reath. 

Fire, Jkime, lifjht; adair, aodh, tin, teine, ur; breo, 
lannrach, las, les, luisc, loisg ; bat, bot, but, dale, for, fur, 
fursan, gor, locbran, solus. 

I£nclo8ure, mcred, altar ; lann, lamidian, unila, cam. 

Congrsgatum, temple; noit, teampoll, eile, sepeal. 

Teacher, school, college; ollamh, ollav, oil, oU-tigh. 

A Judge, pUtoe of judgmmt; beara, breithe, vreth, vres. 

Ea/rth works^ some yeiy ezteosiire yet abide oa hills, and 
Gommanding posltioiuiy may be seen in the western counties 
from M^idm-eastie^ SamdeH^hiU, and Cadbury, to Catson^ 
hurg ; foath, eadf a batfle, conflict) and other places from 
the east to iiie west of Comnrall. These were probably flie 
fortresses and camps of chiefs, and into which the people 
of the neighbourhood fled from their hoits^ booths, or rude 
cottages for shelter, on the approach of hostile clans. 
I^ear some earth works at little Camic and Pelynt bronze 
instruments, celt-like ; and a chain of gold were found 
some years since. And near Castle-an-jDims in St. Co- 
lumb, the Nine maidens, a line of rude stones, Trea-sad- 
darn, and Tre-nouth, are the probable memorials of 
priestetiseti, and gods of the Gael. 

BMam, pp. 177, 205, 226, 230, 232, 234. Moore, toI. 1. pp. 
21, 24. Virff. Eel. vi. 72. JEn. iy. 345. BuUef^a, St. Just, p. 
94. Alletis Liskeard, pp. 2, 6, 7. WkUaker, Cath, ComWafi, 
yoL If pp* 30, 45. 
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SECTION XXIX. 

IKE P££XOD AKD MEM,OBIAlS. 

The lowlands and vales of Britain had lonp: been in a large 
degi cc co\ ered with either lakes or mud, and up to the days 
of Sever us a considerable portion of the count ly was either 
a marsh, or marshy. On this account the uplands and hills, 
were the abodes of the early Briton people. In some of 
those, caves and hollows have been found, either for the 
preservation of food, or into which the people crept for 
shelter. On F$9^-sMwood, such hollows have been noticed^ 
and NottiTighain as Ty^ogofmog or Tiggohauc, was tJie 
house of caves. In other places the Larach-tai'Drafmeaeh^ 
or parts of the stone oottages of the old men have been 
disooTered. But during die Boman period, more eon- 
Tenient homes were leaied, and by l^ennins the names of 
many Briton Cairs have been preseiYed. 

The work of the Bomans is declared by mounds and wdU^ 
which in the north stretched across the country for dclcn( c, 
as the forts of Agricola, and Hadrian's ruinpart iiom near 
the Solway Frith to the Tyne, raised about A.D. 120. The 
second from the Frith of Forth to the Clyde, about A.D. 
140, under the reign of Antoninus. And the wall of Se- 
verus, A.D. 208, nearly over the same ground as the less 
important one of Hadrian, and which in a large degree 
now abides. 

Roads, which in leading directions passed thxongh, and 
intersected the country, to fEuulitato interccnisei and for 
transit from one military station to another. 

FragnmU of walls, cities, temples, TillaSy baths, hypo* 
eansto, tessalated paTements, and Tarions ornaments, coins, 
weapons, nxns, preserved in many old places whidi were 
Boman stations ; as Exeter, Dorchester, Bath, &c. 

Amphitheatres for gladiators, mid men and animals, en- 
gaged m deadly conflict. On the south of Dorchester one 
of these may be seen, close to the road leading to Wey- 
mouth, and imnu diately above the angle where the Great 
Western and the South-western rail-roads unite. Maiden 
castle, the supposed Cair-Dauri, and metropolis of the 
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Damum, Burinuin; or P ni otrigcfl is in ficontof this Ampbi- 
thesto. A abort distance on the north arose the Bomaa 
Dnmovariai or Sorchfister. Ifaiehain giyes evidesice of 
earth works and antiquity. 

JVSmnm which tennuiafte in coiUr^ and eieU^p dedaze the 
military stations or cities of the Bomansy firom Lancaster 
to Porcheeter, and firom Colchester to Exchester or Exeter. 

Old castles also, from Porcliestcr and Pevensey onwardis 
on the soutli-eastem coast. The now lonely Caister near 
Norwich, was the supposed house, abode, and fortress, of 
the injured Baodicea, queen of the Iceni ; and the Yenta- 
icenorum of tho Eomans. In "Wales and Cornwall where 
the Romans had but comparatively little power, the Caers 
or Cairs remained unaltered. One of the Roman roads 
extended to Taimra^ Voktba, and Cenia, in the west of 
Devon and Cornwall ; and Boman coins have been £mnd in 
this remote distiicti some very lately on Beannan. From 
West Looe down, on by TreUwn wood, PeLynt, Lanreath, 
to Lenin, the remains of a rm$i mmmi and a ditcb may 
be seen, sDiipoBed to have been a Boman road, but now 
known as the giant's hedge; and some years suice in the 
neig^boaihood of this road, an nm was firand, whioh oonr 
tained the rrd ritiftd t"" ^<""« ^ bnman bones. 

The land we lire m tells us, the wilder ttie oomtry 
and its mountainonB regions, the more it conserves like an- 
tiquities of the countiy. At the approach of invaders, or 
when driven by the foe, the people retreat to their fast- 
nesses, where they cannot be pursued ; and in such places 
are comparatively cut off fix)m communication with 
strangers. Ireland, the Scotch highlands and isles, Wales, 
and Cornwall, declare this fact; aa ''portions of the old. 
world preserved on the borders of the new." 

The people of Ancient Britain in servitude not much 
better than the position of slaves, suffered little, if any 
^kas, when their oonntry became subject to Bome; they 
. continued to be servants, but as suidh, pobaps, under less 
ligoxons contzol than before. The young persons of pro* 
miae, and those who obtained favour, were instaructed, and 
prepared by intdligence, habits in some degree of sd£-eon* 
trol, and the pozsmts of peace, tor the advantages of moitt 
civilized life, and to whom sodi liberty as they bad not 
known previously was given. Above thirty eitim or towna 
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became either municijml, colonial, or stiprndiaryj &fc. ; those 
and others, were entitled to various privileges, in which, 
probably, may be seea tte dawn ol liriton liberty, and 
orderly government. 

But in the age of the Csesars, liberty more glorious, and 
good tidings more precious were declared to men; and 
%]zuig some part of the early period in which Bome jon* 
Tailed in Britain, christimity reached its ahoires ; though as 
in the case of Bome itself by irhat messenger ; history has 
no Toioe to dedaze. Perhaps by some fagitivey fozoed 
ftom his country, and villi others %eaUmd abroad " hy 
peraeoation, cnr some mariner or merehani from the east- 
em coasts of the Mediterranean, Avith invaluable treasure, 
pearls more precious than Ciesiu' sought on the Briton 
shores, Periiaps a devout soldier might have been the 
honoured instrument, or persons driven from Eome by 
Claudimy {Acts xviii, 2.) When some tumults in connec- 
tion with Chresto, f Smionius, Claud, sec. xxv) or Chrestus, 
led him to banish J ews from that city. Chrestm may have 
been a corrupt pronunciation of Christu^^ as TertuUian 
mote, (ApoL i d, Bodgson's Ed. p. 9, note.) Christian 
is by you wrongly pronounced chreestian.** Among the 
banished wmAquilla and PmciUa^ (Em. xvi. 3,) who 
went eastward to OorinOi. As fhe mim of the Ajriatic 
chnrGh on tiie time of keeping Baskr^ long prevailed in 
Britam, and wss dedaied to have heen tihe mode or time 
from tiie begmiung ; is it not x^bable tibat some apostle, 
fugitive, mariner^ or stranger from Asia, brought the gospel 
to this country? 

AVhen the Apostle Favl had been two years a prisoner at 
Eome, (Acts xxviii, 30,) he was probably sent at liberty ; 
went to Spain J (Mom, xv, 24,) and as some early christians 
wrote to the utmost bounds of the westy preached the 
gOBpel in the islands of the sea, and that in Oaul and Bri- 
tain^ there were disciples of the tent-maiarJ' Eeports of a 
later period suppose that either James, Simon-JZeloteB, 
J^kiUpf or Joseph o/Arimathea, was the first christian mis* 
nonary to this country. But on this important questioUi 
J)r. Short, (dhorch historyi) and Dr. SUUingfleet, (Orig. 
Buit.) may be ooosolted. 

Smne BrUim iradiUme are of doubtftd auiliority, as the 
report of Gildas^ that the British islands stiff with cold 
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and frost received the holy precepts of Christ the true Sun 
ill the iiilUr part of the reign of Tiber im (A.D. 14, 37.) 
^^'hen Caractaom was sent a prisoner to Home, he was, as 
old men have said, accompanied by Bran, his father, and 
that the latter became a Christian. "When Eran had been 
for seven years hosta^^e for his son, he had permission to 
return to Britain, and brought with liim Hid or listed ; 
Cyndaf or Cymm^ and ArwystU, or the supposed ArtB- 
tobolm of Mom. xvi, 10, and that one or more of these 
strangers first preached the gospel to the Cymry. £ede*s 
tale of Lucius J <*£i]ig of ti^e Britons," has been much 
doubted. It states that abont A.D. 156, Lnciiis sent JEhmt 
and Meiwin to JSleiUherius, bishop of Borne, to request that 
he might be instructed and made a Christian. Geoffry of 
Monmouth, or the work which bears his name, adds, the 
Pope sent two most religious doctors, Fag anus and Duvanus, 
to instruct and baptize him, and after his conversion he 
built a church at BomVy that the Christian sacraments 
might be administered to the people ; and as Geoffry wrote, 
the Flamms were baptized and made bishops the arch- 
fiamensy archbishops^ and the old temples were dedicated t-o 
the worship of the true God. Among the difficulties which 
darken this narration^ the following have been notioed, 
Meuiheriis, not Eleutherius, did not become bishop of Rome 
until about A.D. 177. How could Lucius, or any Briton 
prince who might have some authority in a remote part of 
the country, designate himself **^ng of thmBrikm^* half 
a century after Britain, to the Frith of Forth, had become 
a Bmm province f To accommodate the story it has been 
conjectured that Lucius held from the Romans some cities 
of the Regni (Sussex) with a royal title, but does this as- 
sumption rest on any sufficient luundation? Nennim^ by 
giving another date, A.D. 167, and calliTi?? the Pope JEva- 
risfusj increases the doubtfulness of the narration. The 
story of TiUcius, as the Rev. Rice Rees imagined, had some 
connexion with Leufar Mawr, a British chieftain, to wliom 
a church at Llandaffhas been attributed, as the which 
existed in Britain. 

The Dean of Ardagh^ (in his Catholic church of Ire- 
land/') is of opinion that the gospel was preached in that 
island at a very early period, and that some disciple visited 
it within a century m>m the crucifixion* Ijl wb second 
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century ircland sent out Cathalgus as a cluibtian mission- 
ary, and who became bishop of Terentum. In the next 
f ( ntury Cor mac y an Irish prince, became a Christian, lived 
and died in the iaith. Irencetis, bishop of Lyons, mentioned 
the existence of Christian churehus among the Celtio 
nations in the second centur}^ And by Tertullian who 
wrote in defence of Christianity (about A.D. 200,) reter- 
rence was made to christians in the iieldsy forts, islands^ and 
towns belonging to Eome; and in another work he declared 
that places in Britain which had been inaccessible to the 
Somaa aims, had become subject to Christ: — a report not 
merely rhetorical, but in applioation to Jjeland, literally 
true. The martyrdom of several persons in Britain during 
the IHwMim persecution, (A.D. 803, 812,) and especially 
of Albm at Verulaminm, or St. Albans : — the presence of 
bishops from Britatu^ in tlic councii ui Arks, on account 
of the Donatiats, and probably at iV"/c?c, (A.D. o25,) at 
Sardicttj 347, and Ariminimn also, are prout of the ex- 
istence of Christianity in this country, and that the bisliojis 
and churches were acknowL dged as undoubted members of 
the church of Christ: though afterwards these facts appear 
to have been doubted by Augustin and Home, and the 
Briton christians though unehanged in their Mth, were 
treated as if schiamatuiu 

Fdagian strii'es, and the presence of GermanuSy (A.D. 
429^} LupuSi and SeveruSy from Gaul, to qiidl tbese dis- 
smtions, are eridence of the early diristianity, and doctrinal 
disputes in Britain. 

Fdagiw of the fourth and fifth centuries, was a native 
of some part of Britain, or Ireland, and a monk of either 
Jiangor or liauchor. Aluryiui, thought to have been his 
early name, as one born withouty on the margin of the sea, 
or sea-horn. Self-reliance in spiritual things" was a 
a leading feature in his teaching; and he and his iVillowcrs 
"being over great friends to nature, made thiiusolves 
enemies to grace." Felagianimn was more than once con- 
demned by either Synod or council of the church. (A.D. 
412, 418.) Pelagius was greatly assisted by his " learned 
and eloquent friend" Cmkstimy who, as Moore wrote, 
was a Scot, Scuit, or natiye of Ireland; and, probably, the 
both were of the monastery of Bmoh/OTj near Carxickfergus. 
la early lifb GsBlestius, when distanty sent lettera to his 
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paraiti in Lnlaiid, (iuD. 869,) in flie finmof bodm, fiiU 
of piety. As these letfeen were wxiiten to be xead, this 
statement if well founded, (in the words of Hooro,) would 

be an incidental proof that letters and learning were found 
in tliat country before JSt. Patrick existed. In Ids notice 
of Christianity in Ireland, Wills adds, ** that Ireland had 
heard the preaching of the christian faith before the coni' 
meneemeiit of St. Patrick's ministry seemB to be a settled 
point among the writers on the ecclesiastical antiquities of 
the country; and Ailbe, Declan, Ki&ran, and I bar, are 
mentioned as among the eady Ghiistiaa miniaters or biahops 
who either pieoeded, or were contemporaries with the gieat 
and greatly disputed, apostle of Ireland. 

M this periodi neillkeir the JBriiffn nor the Mibermam 
ohuroheB appear to have acknowledged any fiUal rekMon to 
Bome; about AJ)* 431 PdkMm was sent from thia city 
to Ireland^ as tbe messenger from Bome to "the Soots 
believing in Christ." 

Maun, or St. Patrick, is supposed to have been bom 
either at Alclmd or in Brittany , about A.D. 387; and as 
a christian minister to have landed at Dublin A.D. 432. 
Either before or after this period, it has been believed that 
with twenty companions he visited Cormcall^ — ^preached to 
the people, — and founded a monastery. In a barn belong- 
ing to DiehOf a chief, in the bacony of LecaU^ St. Patriok 
b^an his ministry, and which was afterwards known aa 
Sahhul Fadruicj or Patrick's bam. He visited the hociid 
plain of slaughter in Leitrim, destroyed tiie Crom^crmuA 
idol, the IbloA of the Xrish, to whioih human beings were 
offiared in sacrifice^ and at his instance the tracts or writingB 
of flie Druids were committed to th^ fimm\ but generally, 
Jfiofv commends St. Patrick for not rudely asmling the 
ceremonies and symbols oi the ancient snperstition. In 
those days, as well as in the age of August in, the purpose 
was to introduce and establish the gospel through the old 
forms and customs of idolatry. The spring festival of 
Samhin was made to agree with faster. The summer soU 
stice^ when flame ascended from almost every hill and high 
place in honour of the sun, was transferred as a sacred 
season, to St John the Baptist, The many sun and hol^ 
wellsy became the acknowledged baptismal fonts. On the 
iifM pittar with the diole or cresoent as insciibed saered 
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symbols, the figure of the cross was added ; that the Dniid- 
ical stone might have the memorial of the Baviour. And 
that the old places of idolatrous worship might continue to 
attract the people to their long favorite haunts and places of 
congregation \ the old lanm and temples became places of 
ehristian worship; and the newly-built churches were raised 
on the sites of the old; or as near to the lann^^, temples, Jire 
and light towers and hills as they could be, that whatever 
religious feeling the old places had nurtured^ might, by such 
plansy be oontiiiued, mnl tramf erred to the new* Ghristiaii 
cbxudies as to plaee^ may often declare irhere the ancient 
men adored. LoKteghs, in Comwalli oombines the old 
name with the new. In Wales IMm as chniohes abound. 
In Londan, the hmikm of Diana pasaed to the Oathedrei 
of Bt* Paid. At Thomejry on the site of ApMfe temph, 
arose WeUmkister AHeiif. The same change as to Apollo 
templet is said to have been made at Wm^esterf JIM, Sfe. 
In oilier places the neighbourhood of the Dair or samd 
oaky was ike selected position for the church ; as in the case 
of St. Bridget's cell, with her inextinguishable fire, to 
which the present Kil-dair or dare, looks. Bair-magh, the 
oak-field, became Du/rrogh, and Doire-calgaich, {Cailleachf 
aged, a nun, vail, cowl,) to JDerrt/, 

On elevations near the pea, and on inlimd hills and tors, 
where bel-fires had long flamed, clnirehe? and chapels were 
erected and dedicated to 8t. Michael j tlie conqueror of the 
dragon; the name of this saint yet distinguishes many 
places tnm whioh aacred bi]ilding;s hare disappeaied^ and 
deolaies pontions whm once 

** Each rocky spire 
Of the vast mountain stood on £re, 
Though now fat ever gone the days, 
Whm Qod was wonhipp'd hi the hlaaei 

as in times of old. But in the alleged conversion of mul- 
titudesy the change has aometimes been more in name than 
in mind and heart* In consequence of this, unhealthy 
mixtures, and alliances with what should have been com- 
manded away'' instead of accepted as auxiliaries, the gLoiy 
of Christianity was dimned and its progress retarded. 

In heaQien Bome the people had gods at their doors ; 
^^yoahaTOi as TertoUian vzote, Car&a, II»roule9f Zameih 
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^tfittf, oimI tfimtM : muely we know that though these be 
feigned and empty names, still by lliem the people ate 
drawn aside to superstition. Images are idol^ and the 

consecration of images idolatry. Whatsoever tiiou doest to 
tlic door thou doest to the idol." Yet, soon after the 
church placed St. Peter at the door instead of Cardea, the 
Mater-deum became the Madonm, the hostea the host, and 
the Lugentes-campi the dismal regions, or pwrgatory. 

In Britain, the visits of reputed saints from Ireland, are 
supposed to have been made by persons who really were 
Inends of the old opinions, who slcMlthily sought to leaven 
Christianity with ancestral Druidism, and in anticipated 
hope of the proper tune, when the ancient system should 
be restored to its former position, influence, and power. 
In the opinion of Moore, the accustomed objects of farmer 
worship were early associated with the new iiaith, the order 
of Dnudesses as well as the idolatry they practised, ap- 
peared to be renewed or rather contmued by the nuns of 
St. Bridget, in thdr inextinguishable ftre ; and heathenism 
continued to linger in the country. 

In the days of Saxon idolatry, AugusUn was recom- 
mended to accommodato his teaching or the keeping of the 
christian festivals to the festival seasons of the Saxons, as 
iai' as lie could ; but ueithcT the old Druid nor the Baxon 
practices could be removed by this system of accommo- 
dation. In many parts of England fragments of heathen 
customs yet abide, and though 

On Teviot's silver tide 
The glaring Baal-Eiies gleam no more.'* 

In other places, on midsummer eve, they may be seen. In 
some places in the J]elra or Land's End district where wood 
is scai'ce, flame and light from the explosions of gunpowder, 
supply the dehciency, and 8t. Michael haa not conquered 
the dragon. Grian and Qreine have scarcely lost their 
May-poleSy nor the village greens their revels. Old welk 
have yet reported strange endowments. In ^chorda are 
marvellous rites. M'ogmmts of garments^ on stones^ or 
hranches of trees, either acknowledge hene&ts received, or, 
are placed in such positions to keep the daatne-nutttkef or 
dexterous little people in good temper and harmless, though 
in some solitary places, hewildered travellerB still aver that 
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those mischicf-lo\'ing ones laugliiiigly lead them they know 
not whither, and give great vexation to the good house- 
wife^ and her half angry and half a^d servants of the 
dairy. 

Monuments and votive altars a^ mmariah of the Briton 
and Eoman age have been found in many parts of Britaini 
in honour of either Bel the Mendly god and Mend of man^ 
the I^frum JSereidetf MUhroi, ApoUo^Oramm^ A$tarUf 
Dianay the gads of the shades^ the ruHic gode, and many 
others. To altars of this character the ehtietiam could not 
have heen parties; and as the author of the ^* Celt, the 
Roman, and the Sa^^on " wrote, ** not a trace of Christianity 
has been found in liritaiii iimong the sepulchral monuments 
of the Komau age ; though amidst figures which were em- 
blems of Paganism, a Monogram ^v hich declared the Re- 
deemer was discovered on the tcssalated i)avement of a 
Koman villa at Fran^ton^ in Bfynetshue'' pp. 256| 298. 

Bede Sccl. Hist. bk. 1, c. 4, 80. Six Chrmidn pp. 53, 154, 
187, 300, 302, 393. 397. 410, 448, 456. TertulUan, by Dodson» 
pp. 78, 182, 224, 241. Whitaker'i Man, and Cathedral of Corn- 
wall, V. ii. pp. f>l, 62. Archaologia, vol. xxxiii, p. 2. Moore's 

Ireland, vol. 1. pp. 22, 69, 202, 205, 206. BhmVs Sketch, p. 13. 
rictorialHist, Enyland, voL 1. pp. 4S» 50, 52, 73, 7o. 115, 132, 229, 
348. 



SECTION XXX. 

BELGIC, PICT, WELSH, WEST- WELSH, AND BRETON PEOPLE. 

As already noticed (sect iz.) the above daeses are sapposed 
to have been of Sagthie and Cimmerian origin ; and that 
the Belffiane eroesed over for war and plnnder, once and 

again, durinj^ several centuries before the christian era. On 

the ilLpai'turo of the lloiuans, the Picts and their confede- 
rates as they had done before, came from their abode, niai' 
the walk of the lioiiii ; and in the weak and defenceless 
state of Britain, they not only destroyed the people, but in 
a lar^e degree their churches and villages also. AVith the 
exception of a few old places, desolate hollows, or lonely 
mounds, but little now remains to declare the abodes, or 
those raised during the early part of the Eoman period, of 
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the old Keltic race. The wild herb, the graas, and the 
flower of the field, have long flourished, where the rude 
forefathers had their hearth and home, and on the graves 
where their ashes sleep. Names only iti lonely places where 
not even a oottage is found, like ghosts of the dead, seem 
to hover oyar and declare theae otherwiae long fargotten 
plaoee. During flie cniel and murderous reyeliy of war, 
many left their hoineB to desolation, and fled to mountains 
or woodci^ as a refbge from the destroyer. But the day of 
retribution soon arose on these maianders, the Sasoom in 
their might approached the dwellings and haontB of Bel- 
gians and PietBy and forced those who had driven liie 
tomer posseflsors of the land to western conntries 8^ 
to seek shelter in CommM^ Brittamf, and Wales themselves. 

The traditions of the Cymry^ like those of the early tales 
of other coimtries, have myths, and many poetic legends, 
and the people are honoured by the care ^ith which they 
have gathered up and preserved, the early reports of their 
race. The legends and names given to places by both the 
Gael and the Cymry, appear to have been moinorials of 
Noah^ the arhy and tJie dduffe. By the Gael, Hercules was 
Melec-aorthj or king of the ship. Cam-yorth or Aorth, and 
hills, as if ships or boats with keels upwards, as Toma-' 
heuraehy Temejf'Curach, curragh, ship or sbep*ton hillsy hare 
apparently some allusion to a ship, boat, or cwrragh. The 
vale below Carn-yorth is Nan-cJierrow, In the traditions 
of the Cymry, Hu the mighty and the feir Ked, symbolised 
jNfoah and the ark. JUfn^Uwn or the lake of floods may be 
noticed, and Anmoyn uie deep in which all were drowned 
except Dwfwmi^ and Ihoffvaekt who were preserved in the 
ship Kwifdd'im'immn. The nmim of ibe two who 
escaped were given to the %(mress of streams which pass 
through Llyn-tigidy or Pemble-mere, and then at Bala^ go 
forth to the Dee. Other traditions speak of submerged 
lands, as the Cantref-y-gwaelod ; in or near Cardigan bay. 
The Lyonesey from the west of Cornwall towards Bcilly, of 
which the wolf-rock, and seven-stones, are memorials. 

All down the lonely coast of Lyoneso, 
Each with a beacon star upon his head, 
And with a wild sea light about his feet 
He saw them — hffufllmid after headland flf"*^ 
Far on into tlie weat'^ 
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Unless science is at fault, the subiiicrBion of land extended 
beyond the Lyonese imd Seilly, and reached from the de- 
pression which led to the English channel, far away to the 
south-west, by lirest, (Brude^ the broken the JractureJ to 
Spain. 

The ArkitBy and worship of elements of a section of the 
Britons is said to have been displaced by a class of men in 
Cornwall who were known as Hir-ei-PeisiaUy or the long 
coats. Among other high places " in the west, where j&xe 
uid li^t woidiip was apparently found, at Stutin Banow 
near Wadebiidge, and Bar-lann, or Zhcwny the jo}^ ex- 
clamation was probably once heard, " Tan, tan, Sudwh 
gwawr." The fire, the fire, whispers Aurora. The moving 
the vehement fire, even he whom we adore, high above flie 
earth." In the words of modern poetry — 

See ! the sun biniBelf, on wings 

Of glory, up the east he springs, 

Angel of light who from the time, 

When heavens began thviv march sublime; 

Hath first of all the starry qxiire 
Trod in hib Maker's steps ot fire. 

In Ireland, as history mentions, ArhUcy and worshippeis 
of the Mon, were found in a northern division from Gal- 
vray to Drogheda, and which was known as Leith-com\ 
the other division in which the romi totccrs chiefly remain, 

was Zeith-moghf the portion of the Ma^i, or Jire worship- 
pers. 

The early agricultural people of Britain were probably 
some class or classes of the Ijelgian or Cymry family ; and 
the jbanm which yet abide, especiall}' in the central and 
eastern parts of Cornwall, wliicli are ideal and descriptive 
in the language of this people ; would appear to say that 
the old enclosers of land, possessors of fanm and villages, 
were persons of this race. 

Selections or allotments of land, then probably wide and 
laige, it is thought were marked by boundaty $tones, which 
dedared the extent of the Maen-ar, or Maen-awrs* When 
the rude cottage or house was built thereon, the chosen 
home was either Bo-^isto, the shelter of life or existence; 
Bod-mly or family abode ; Bo, or Bos-kenna, the hill abode ; 
and m these the old men stood, stayed, tarried, and dwelt. 

X 
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Wlicn the cottap^c passed to the more substantial family/ 
house ; the old liomestead became known as either Tre-hane^ 
Hmdref^ or trev, the old tow ; Hm-damr^ the old land or 
farm ; if shaded or encircled by an oak or oaks, it was 
Hen-der^ or JJen-dra ; the old oak or oaks, farm or villacre. 
The Mamawrs had iu the distance^ outlying hills, com- 
monSy or pastures; and where the herdsmen during haf^ 
Jkwi or nmmer days, formed haf-djfSf hauMtts, or 00110* 
E^ped oottages for themsdrai; if with peeled rods or 
faranohes, flie oot iraa Sif-guff^ Cft um, the whdU coUage^ 
and in oQier placesy Cky^ or Keig-gum. Ji iiear a Bandy 
plaoe or beach, H^f^wr^^riM, or traethj mm the memoxial 
of boUi fhe maa and of his home. Ckit-tm-^wr home 
near the water or xiTer. CXy-on-Aa^, or Anff^n, house near 
narBhy mooTi or moors. 

In Notes on Ancient Britain by Bev. W. Barnes, B.D., 
it is said, the government of the Cymry was at first Patriar- 
chal, next a social form between that of the houseliold and 
£Either, and a king. Laws were made not only to pimish 
the wrong-doer, but also to do justice to the injured, and 
to right his wrongs. The famil}' or clann was represented 
by a foreman kno\\Ti as the Fen-cenedly (eenedhi,) or 
tribe-head, whost^ duty it was to see justice done to his 
people, and to adjust the claims of others ; at that period 
eyerything possessed had its gwerth^ worth, or price. 

By the Cymry, Boadieea was known as Byihig or 
Syddyg. C^^belan as GmoaUan, Caractacus as Caradaug 
or Cradoc. Cunobelin as Kyimlm. Ounovallus as KywMel 
or Kymti* And Catamannns as Kadwm. Magloonniia 
MMgunu 

In pnblished (A.D. 1709,) letters of flie late WMer 
MoyUy Mq., of !Bake, are notices and figures of very old 
imeriM stoim in Oorawall, as if momimentaL One near 

Red^te in St. Cleer, to Bmiert or Ihtngerth. To Kirys 
ap JiinivoTj iicai^ Eowey. To Kalohran in Gimmen-screpha 
at Madron. That' to Kymdhav became the blue bridge 
stone in Gulval, and the Mawgan cross stone has, or liad, 
the name of Gnegum. In Burian church is a handsome 
old monument. 

In the following words (articles omitted, ) memoiiala of 
the Cymry y and the old Cormsk, may be seen 
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SSMnem; net 

Sun; haul. 

Moon; lloer. 

iS^^flfr, «^flr« ; seren ser. 

Fpre, Ught; tan, gole, goleiu 

The ^(^M ; ddaear. 

A Mmmfain ; mynydd, 

HiU, hilh ; bryn, bryniau, bre. 

VaUeyj vaUeysi dj&yUf d/YiL 

JBockf rmAjff $iom; emg^ maeiL' 

8ia; BUNT* 

iVam^M^pfy) l$ak; peoiyn, xyn. 

V^MtfTi $tr0am; dirfr^ dwr^ Bant, gover. 
jBfv^y wa&jKom of "water ; aber. 

Wood, woods ; coed, coedydd, gwydd. 

Grove J gi^oves ; llwyii, llw^ym. 

Oahj oaks; dorwen, derw. 

Vale, heath, open country ; ros. 

3foor^ salt marsh ; hal, morfa. 

Uousey Tillage ; bod, chy, ty, tre, tref. 

Old place J person, thing; hen, hendyn, iifilioedd. 

Chtirchy land, elevation; Uan, Ian. 

^ead, ehief, end^ an acute angle; pea. 

Mead, pit, pool, an obtuse angle; pdi. 

Mm, MJiMfi/ djniy dynes, gwyr^ gwiaig. 
Babe, diild, mm; })9ib«a^ maban, mab. 
O^, bill-fort, dhair; dmasi oaerj oader. 

A iins^, brenin, Queen ; brenines. 
Grape, sepulchre ; bedd, vedd. 

In tte» tOB, pel, Ian, caer, and pen^ 
You know me most of Comlsh men. 

Welsh names are often Patronymicks, as Beman, ap 
Evan ; Mowen, ap Owen ; Prichard, ap Eichard ; Pricey 
Pryce, ap Ehys ; Fughy ap Hugh, &c« Comiflh names ar© 
often from places, villages, Sfc. 

Mabyn, Ferkyn, Tom^qOi Wilkyn, appear to be dmimh 
twes, as, iSbo UM$ ion, mii UMe Peter, Thamaa and 
WilliauL 

X 2 
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WMi JDieHonarf^ Six Ckronicks, pp. 305, 307» Silt 318« Air- 
court i, p. 488 ; ii. 136. Daviea Druid Myth, pp. 90» ie6« 148. 
fF»itaA0r'« Caih. Cornwall, t. ii, pp. 81, &2. 



SECTION XXXI. 

THS SAXONS. 

The conclusioii of the Xvilth section^ refers to some move- 
rnents either by necessity or choice^ among the tribes of 
Gennany in the 5th oentniy of the Chnstion era ; which 
led many to become sea roTers, and in the days of Britain's 
misery, a greater nnmber of the blue-eyed race reached her 
shores than had appeared before. These adTentureiB and 
free-booters were, JuteSf Anglem^ and Saxom^ and tinder 
different leaders, about the following periods, made the 
following sections of Brituiu tluir prey: 

I. Kent by Jutes, A.D. 457. iiy Kenwulf, 796. United 
with Wcssex, 823. 

II. Su88ex by EUa and Faxons, A.D. 477, 491. United 
with WesBex, 823. 

III. E^f^ex, Middlesex, and south of Herts^ about 527. 
^Bcwin's Kingdon. 

lY. Wessex, by Cerdic, and Cynric his son. Under 
Egbert, Supreme. 

Y. Narthimlria, by Ida and Anglen??, A.B. 571. 

YI. East AnglU, Mrfolkt S/'c, by UfQa and Anglflns, 
A.D. 671. 

Yn. Mereia, MHani CknmtieBf mearc^land, marches, by 
C^eda, 585. 

These kingdoms as the JRiiftarehifj under J^h0ri as 
Bretwalda; became the United Kingdom of the Anglens 
and Saxons. Wales was not conquered by the Saxons, 

but kept in a state of some dependence by Egbert, and 
nearly two centuries passed from the landing of Hengist 
and Horsa, ere the Saxons found tlicir way to Devon and 
Cornwall, and then the Exe was their boundary. But in 
the tenth century Athehtan drove the Comwealhas^ or West 
Welsh, from Exeter^ forced them beyond the Tamary and 
made this river their boundary^ as the Sevmi had been 
made to the Cffmry in Wixka, 
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In Kemble'B ^< SazoDB in England," much inteiestmg 
infbimatLOfii may be found on tius race and fheir insti- 
tations. Vrom {heir woods and wilds^ like fheir Scythian 
anceetors, they brought their attachment to the claims of 

individujdity, and of liberty, which they blended with 
theii' fonns of government, as they arose and bccamo 
established. If to the Saxons, cities had been places of 
desire, few conld have been found; hut they were an agri-- 
cultmal people, and as peace and order allowed, they made 
the country their chosen abode : the names they gave to 
their selected or assigned lands and villages, declare the 
home feeling of this new aristocracy. Parts of the 
conntry, on declared conditLonSi were probably allowed to 
remain in the hands of their owners ; but in a large degree 
the land was divided among the 'men of the sword, and 
their ftiendsi in number of Mdes, extent, and captires for 
labour, as service, valour, and the few or many of fhe 
fiunily could saocessfully claim. The hide or hides secured 
were of arable land ; this was belted with, or had in the 
distance, wilds, commons, and pa^itures, for cattle ; — woods 
to fuinish materials for building, and masts (acorns) for 
swine. The Allods, like the supposed old Maena^\TS, were 
bounded or defined by either stoues, commons, woods, or 
rivers ; and they were known as Meares. From the unap- 
propriated or Folc-Iand, selections were made to reward 
service, or to meet the wishes of interest; and which when 
convey^ by written instruments were spoken of as Bao- 
land ; and as the Saxons founded their claim to distinction 
and privilege on property in land; to them the possession 
of this was a ma^^ of uie highest importance. 

As their goveinment became developed, the countay was 
divided into vmreBf iithin^s, hundreds, gas, sctrSf or $kir$$; 
everff man was required to be mroUed in some one of tiiese; 
and every freeman was bound by law-ties to other freemen, 
w ho were to hold him to right — aid him when wronged — • 
and to cause, in such a case, compensation to be made to 
him. Instead of the Hendref of the old Uritish farmer, 
t]\v liomeslead became the tun, ton, or town. Unlike the 
Koman jurists, the claims and modes uf the church, the 
Saxons thought that liberty and justice should ii;o out from 
themselves. To this end the several mearcs, Uthings, &c., 
had their courts in which the ealdorman, or ealdormen. 
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presided, and with the other fireemen administered justice. 
The Wittona-i^eiuot was the highest court, where the 
" king by the grace of God, with his senators, and wise 
eldeiBy'' determined matters brought betbre them. The 
mearos first defined by boundary stones, had afterwazds 
lade earth works and fortifications for their defence. As 
time advanced men of note and wealth erected and fortified 
bQilduigB as lords of the meaics or marohes, of a faigher 
dasB. Around Hiesey aemoits and labourers found secure 
abodes, and Tondors of necessary things began to congre- 
gate. On the reintroduction and establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the landowners and thanes, erected churches on 
thcii' manors, and near their abode, for the advantage of 
the head or lord and his servants. To meet the conveni- 
ence of the whole, markets were appointed, and fairs were 
lu 111 at the time of festivals, or other days of desire ; and 
chippenhams, guilds, burgs, and byrigs, declared the on- 
ward course of the new aider of things. The Anglens and 
SazonSy as Sharon Turner wzote, brought with them a 
BQperior domestic and morsl cfafffacter, and tiie mdimentB 
of new political, jurididal, and intellectual prmlegea. 
If Bome laid the foundation, the Saxons more lanraiT con- 
tributed to the rising oonstitotion, tiie internal policy, 
peeuEar customs, vigor and direction of mind, to whidi 
Britain owes so mam in fiie social progress she has so j 
eminently made." I 
The Briton christians who had been abk^ to escape from ' 
the ravages and s-\vord of the Picts, and next irom the 
idolatrous Saxons, were fonnd chiefly in the country of 
wiids and mountains from Io7ia down to BangoTj and Caer- 
leon to Cornwall. At some part of this period as to religion I 
and learning, B<mgor and Cm-leon were said to be the two j 
eyes of the church; though tradition reports there were, \ 
ere routed by war, three perpetual ehohm in the country, I 
one at Ynifi'Avallaek or Glastonbury, anotiier at CSsir- 
Cmuhue, or old Sarom, and a thiid JBim^f and psd- 
mody or worflhip by courses of persons, was continued day 
and night. 

About A.D. 521, Crimthmy (or bytiie christian name 

by which he is better known,) Colmiha was bom in Ire- 
land; and about 563, as a christian missionary, he left 
Ireland for Britain. By his relative Canal EE., lona was 
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given to him, and in and this island he, and the 
CMde&8, became illustriouB for their piety aad nsefulneeg^ 
oq^eoially to the Picts in the nortli , and the Saxons in Korth* 
umbria. In this ishmdi at J)r. Johmm nmte^ some of the 
nuMt distiDguiflhed piea6bers in Scotland^ ime tndaed, and 
from whi<d& thay went fbr& and eatabUahed ckmehea. 
Aidm "went to the Saxons in Northtunfariay and i^ut 
A.IX 686 erected and made the monastery of Lcmiisf&my 
his abode. 

When in Enghmd the gods of the Saxons prevailed, and 
flie old Briton chuick was in the shade, bcaulii'ui captives^ 
as report says, were taken from the north of England to 
Bome, and ex[)osc(l in the slave market of that city, for 
sale. At this moment tlie fair children with tine hair and 
beautiful Gountenanoes, were seen and pitied by a good 
man, who afterwards, as Gregory the first became Bishop 
of Kome. He enquired from what country fhe children 
had been brought, and on being told they were Angles, the 
good man in his pity and benevolenoe, is said to hove 
replied, if thij were ehiistians they would be tmg&U. 
Gregory deoied to become a missionaiy to England him- 
self, but was prevented, yet, when A.D. 690, he be- 
came head of the church, and had heard that by some 
means, either the uuhonoiu'ed, the umnentioned laboui's of 
the old church, or the exemplary conduct of captive chris- 
tians in servitude, the English ^'earnestly desired to turn 
christians." Gregory sent Augmtin 596, and forty monks, 
to promote this reported desire of the Saxons. The mar- 
riage of Ethelbert^ king of Kent, Avith BritJia or Berilm^ a 
ohnstian princesa of ^Trance; and the comparative txaa- 
^niUity of the tame, greatly fiiYonxed the work of Ai^us- 
tm ; nid in the following order the Saxon kingdoms be- 
came professedly christian. Kenty A.I). 696. J^mv, 604. 
iVMkMtoiirMiy 627. EmA As^Ut^ 681. Wwus^ 634. 
Mareia, about 660. Ammt, 678, and lastly, the Sh e/ 
WigU. 

But soon, from either the &ult of the times, or the flralt 

of men, the sad and painful conflict began between this 
newly re-introduced Christianity irom liome, and the old 
Briton Christianity on modes and things which had long 
prevailed in the coimtry. Augustru asserted his claim and 
authority to declare the law of the church, to rule eccle- 
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fljartieally in Britaiiiy submiflBiQn and obedienoe were re- 
quired from all miniflters and their people, especially as 
to the time of keeping JSaster* The Biiton christians, 
were no longer to follow the cnstom of their parents, and 
of tiie churches in the east, but to conform to the practioe 
of Rome: — it was also expected that the mode of ad- 
ministoring bajjlism should be cliariged, that Augustin 
should be acknowledged as piitaate, and that aid should be 
given hira, in his attempts folly to convert the Saxons. 

The acknowledged superintendent of the old churches 
was the bishop of Carleon, (afterwards St. David's) and to 
renounce his authority at the will of a stranger, was held 
to be an improper request ; they had kept the festival of 
Easter at the same time as the churches of Asia had done, 
and duty, as the Briton christians thougbti required them 
to abide in the teachings of their ancient ministerSi and to 
continue to walk in the old paths of their fathers; on these 
principles, and dislike of the spirit in which. Augustin had 
made his daimst the reqnired submission was not giren* 
But the reasons on which it was withheld were of no avaiL 
Augustin must be obeyed. He at length was told that after 
deliberation, chosen men would meet him and ^ve their 
reply. 

In Ireland, the christians attached to ancient usages, 
persisted in following the former rule, as to Easter; and 
which Columhanus defended as that which had been always 
observed by his countrymen." In Britain, their brethren 
SL& if really wishful to be rightly directed, consulted to- 
gether, and in their difficult position resolved to seek the 
opinion and advice of an aged chiistian, in great repute for 
his wisdom and sanctity. In the judgment of this old 
man, the request that such changes should be made at the 
will of a stcanger, and who had no authority in the 
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the spirit, temper, and manner, in which he receiTes you, . 
and let that haYO some influence on your opinion whether 
he is a holy man and sent by God; and in what degree he 
ought to cjudm your attention. 

IHmth abbot of Bangor, seven bishops, and many monks, 
met Augustin ; at Bt. AugmtMB aOf or wtk^ on the borders 
of "Worcestershire and Herefordshire, A.D. 602, who, as 
they supposed, received them mure in the spii'it of a muster. 
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than in tho spirit and temper of the gospel; this being 
carefully noticed and felt, the abbot, as history reports, 
addressed him in words like the following. 

Yon propose to us obedience to the church of fiome ; 
are yon ignorant that we already owe a deference to the 
chnrch of God, to the hishop of Eome, and to all chiis- 
tians of love and charity, which obliges ns to endeavonr by 
all possible means, to assist and do tbem all the possible 
good we can? Other obedience than this to him you call 
Pope, we know not of, and this we are always ready to 
pay. But for a superior, what need have we to go so far as 
Rome, when we are governed under God, by the bishop of 
Carleon, who hath authority to take care of our churcheSi 
and spiritual affairs ? '* 

This declaration, we are told, led An 1,^11 stin, in anger to 
reply, since you refuse peace with your brcthreri, you 
shall have war from your enemies ; and since you will not 
join ns in preaching the word of eternal life to yonr neigh- 
bouTf J you shall have death at their hands." 

The old Briton churches had not neglected either the 
idolaters in the north, or their Saxon invaders and oppress- 
ors in the south. About 412, Nmim had many converts 
among the Picts, on the south of the Grampian range. Cth 
hmbay 563, made Ima his pimcipal abode, and from which 
he went to regions beyond the Grampian hills to preach the 
gospel. Aid^in, 635, visited E'orthumbria as a cliristian 
missionary to tiie Saxons, and had his see at Landisfarne. 
Rapin supposes that the gospel had, in some degree, been 
made known to Saxons in the South, and that " the work 
was in great forwardness, ere Austin reached tlie shores of 
EngLiTul, to whom the honour is usually ffiven of convert- 
ing the whole people of the country.'' The Briton chris- 
titms, or the Scotch, as they were called, had not been 
ioactiye, and when some of the supposedly oonyerted 
Saxons sunk again into idolatry, by the labours of some of 
these good old men, ^* they were converted anew." 

The first occasion of the Saatcr ewn^m/oersy was the 
FiuehcA mode of the coisUfn ehwreh$8^ who kept tiiis festival 
when the JmH celebrated their Passover; Easter was never 
kept by the western church on a week day, but on the fol- 
lowing Sunday y and because tlie eastern churches would 
not do the same, they were A.D. 197i excommunicated by 
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VieioTf bishop of Borne. "When the fuarM0rimm dispute 
came before flie oomiGil of Nkef d25| it was detennxned 
that Easter should be kept on. the Sunday after the first 
fbll moon, which followed the 2l8t of Msareh. Bnt ano- 
ther cause of the Briion difference was the adoption of a 
new rule by Rome, A.D. 532, by which the time for cele- 
brating this festival was determined, and of a\ hich probably 
the churches in this country had never heard; by this recent 
mode, the Eaeter of Bm^e was a month laier than that of 
Britmn. 

This change, as Moore wrote, was the cause of the great 
mistake which pervaded the proceedings of Augiistin and 
the Mends of Eome. They appeared to assume that their 
method of computing the time of the £aster &8tiyal waa 
th same that Mome had practiced fkom the Y&ej commence- 
ment of her chnroh, whereas the mode on which they 
acted had bat recently (about the middle of the sixA cea- 
tnryi) been adopted by Borne herself* Another great 
error, accidental or of some sort^ iras the miadng up of 
this controversy with tiie old fntariodeemim dispute, to 
bring file Briton ehristiaiis into oishonour, as if this alone 
was the cause of their nonconformity. But the great mil 
of this contest lay in the olstinacij, more or less, perhaps, 
on both sides, with which such questions, and whether the 
tons are should remain in the form of a crescent, or be 
changed for that of a drcle, was maintained ; and which 
led to such divisions, bitterness, and horrid wars, as were 
a dishonoui' to the sacred name of chrifitianity. 

The fearful ^vords of Augustin to Dinoth and his friends, 
were by some, received as a prophetic declaration of events 
which should come ; but could any real christian minister, 
at his will| have been a parfy to its fuMlment, and to the 
murderous proceedings and misery which soon distressed 
the ancient church ? Ethelfrid or AM f rid, king of N^orth- 
mnbriai 613, invaded l}^orth Wales. While pr^aring to 
lay seize to Chester then in the hands of the Wetsh, lie 
met 1250 mimks from Bang^r^ who were about to pray fixr 
the protection of their country, whom he hearttesdy put 
to the sword, and afterwards defeated tlie Wehb army. 
By 200 messengers from Binothy the king was implored to 
spare the monastery, and promised if he would lea\'e their 
sacred establishment uninjured, that they might serve CK)d 
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in peace therein, he should have all their property; but 
the savagG king ruthl( ssly murdered these good and de- 
fenceless men also, caused the monastery to bo demolished, 
and left Bangor, one of the Briton seats of learning and 
piety, a heap of ruins. As Augmtin is supposed to have 
died about 604| it is hoped that he had never been in any 
way mixed up with plans which led to those most crad 
ana barbarouB adts; though a different opinion has beoi 
placed on lecord. 

The old cliutQhes which ranained held fiust Hieir in- 
tegrity, and followed the modes of fheir fethers. On flus 
account they and their successora during sevend centuries, 
were placed under the ban of the church of Rome, and in 
many places if not everywhere regarded as 8chi8)mtie8, 
To destroy the influence of the Briton clergy by bringing 
them into disrepute, their ordination was questioned, their 
orders denied, and their ministrations spoken of as vain, 
valueless, and void. A letter from Adhelmy bishop of Sel- 
woodshire or Sherborne, 705, to Gerontim^ king of the 
west Welsh, declared that a Briton or a British bishop 
could not be received a$ such, into the Anglo Saxon church 
without re-ordination. And by the fifth canon of the 
council of Calcuith or Ceal^ht/thef 816, *'all persons of the 
Scottish nation (ministers of the Culdee or Bfikn church) 
were forbidden to umrp ff^ mlniatrff in any English dio- 
cesOi nor may sucli be lawfully allowed to teach ought 
belonging to the sacred order, nor may ought be accepted 
ii'om tlicm, cillicr in baptism, the celebration of masses, 
nor may they give the eucharist to the people, because it is 
uncertain to us by wliom, or whether by anyone, they are 
ordained." In this way the high and intolerant spirit of 
exclustviffm treated the early and old church of Britain and 
its ministers ; and sad is the thought that in some | Jaces 
such opinions in violence, if not in virulence, yet abide. 

Forty years after the arriyal of Augustin, the kingdom 
of Wessex became christian, and A.D. 636, Birtn became 
bishop of Dorcic or Doreheater. About A.D. 650, at the 
death of Birin, Agilbert was i^pointed to this see. CetKh 
w^h or Eenwdehf A.D. 660, divided his kingdom into 
two dioceses, and Wha was consecrated bidiop of Wh^ 
eh$9ier, JSlcHihmuSf A.D. 670, presided as bishop over 
the west Saxons, who was succeeded by Heda or JTedda^ 
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A.D. 676. In the days of this bishop the nmnber of 
duistiaQB greatly increauBed in WeBsez, wlien Ina asngned 
WineheiUr to JOmM, and remoTed the see from Doxchkter 
to 8h0rhom$^ whoce A.B. 705 AVMm or AMdm, iraa 

the first bishop. 

^liin A.D. 731, Z'ede concluded his ecclesiastical his- 
tory, no bishop of the Saxon church appears to ha\ c been 
found in "Wessex, west of Sherborne, and nearly two cen- 
turies passed before Crediton became a bishop's see, and 
Edn[f the bishop. Yet many bishops are said to have 
been found in Cornwall. In the words of Leland, beside 
the hyc altare of ^S^^ Germam Priory, on the ryght haiid 
ys a tumbe yn the wall with the ymage of a bishop, and 
oyer the Immbe are XI bishops paynted with their names 
and verses, as tokens of so many Mshopps biried theere, or 
that ther bad beene so many bisboppes of Ccf%»oM» that 
bad theyr seete theere," 

On the front of the gallery of St. Qermam ehureh^ is 
the following memorial, " in the old chnxeh up nearly to 
{he Korman conquest, tiie following were bishops who pre- 
sided oyer the diocese of Cornwall : St. Fatroe, Atbebtan, 
Conanus, Enidocus, Aldredus, Britwinns, Afhelstan, Wolfi, 
Woronus, Stidio, Aldredus, Borwoldus." 

It lias been noticed as a singular fact, that three manors, 
jPoltun (Pclton, or Powton,) Cabling ^ and Lanwitham, were 
given to the hishop of Crediton, that from them he might 
make yearly visitation through Cornwall to extirpate 
errors, as the people have resisted the truth, and have not 
been obedient to the Apostolic decrees. Had the bishop of 
Cornwall been acknowledged, would anotiier bisliop have 
in this way invaded his diocese? These errors/' as 
Bapin believed, meant the refusal of the old christians in 
Cornwall, to acknowledge the Papal authority, and the su- 
premacy of £ome. 

ZjfVffnff or Liyingius, bishop of Crediton obtained, 1034, 
a promise from Canute, that, at the death of his ande 
BurukufM or Brithwold, bishop of Cornwall, be (Lyvyng) 
should unite the Cornish bishopric with bis own. But 
Bumhwold very probably surrived bis nephew, as A.D. 
1046 Leofrie became bieliop of Crediton, and requested the 
pope to unite the province of Cornwall with his see. In 
this matter it does not appear that either Uie Uiituii chiuck 
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or its clergy were mentioBed. They were oast into fhe 
shade and ignored. By Edward fhe Oonftssor, ti^e sees 
were luuted 1050, Exeter become the head of the both, 

and Leofric was phu cd in the episcopal chair by the king 
aiid his queen Editha. Soon after A.I). 1 120, in the days 
of the ^rat Henry, either by choice or other means, the 
Welsh archbishopric of St. David's ceased, the last frag- 
ment of the old iiriton church bowed beibre iU>me, and 
she became supreme. 

On blank leaves of an old copy of the gospels, now No. 
9381 in the British Museum, are notices of the manumis- 
sion of ..^llfgyth, a female slave : this is the name of the 
woman ^theMs&d freed for the sake of his own soul, and 
for the soul of his Lord ^thelwerd, duke, on the Gim- 
balnm of Bt Petroc^ in the town which is caUed Lyscer- 
rayty or LidsMHtd; and which was afterwards done by 
.^bdwerd himself on the altar of St Fetroo> before those 
witnesses:" BuniM, bishop; Chrmmm^ abbot; and 
others. 

On the east of the Tamarj &rms and villages are now 
chiefly known by Saxon names, which declare the home 
feelings of the new possessors of the land, and the care and 
attention of parents for children, in allotments made for the 
support of Edmondsons, Rog^sons^ Williamsons^ Sec. The 
Anningmj Billingas^ are also memorials of this people. In 
many phices, especially from Hampshire on to Kent, the 
dens f folds, huntf^, ivealds, wolds. Sec, refer to commons, 
wilds, vales, and woods, on the borders of MearcSf where 
cattle found pastoie, and swine acorns. Land given by 
others to sons in safe places, on which by care and in- 
dustry they might honourably support themselves and 
their fiuniliesi were known as im^M wr^Sf &c. 

In ford, in ham, in ley, in ton, 
Do most of Saxoa surnames run. 

Ae, wr$\ acorn, oak-coni, or seed. Amm; a measure 

of ground. 

Bacy baking, beacon, brent ; fire, to harden by fire, a 

signal, burnt. 

BearWy beorh, barrow ; grave, sepulchre, to hide, conceal. 
Berg, bi-erg ; a raised place, mound, eminence. 
. Burg^ byrig, bury; a defended, walled place,^ borough. 

X 
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Bourne ; spring, stream, brook, clear and pure. 
Chippen, keeping ; place of sale, market, bargains. 
Ciric, ohiichei kirk, church. DM; daloi coom^ 
valley. 

F&nn : clay. Field ; land where trees have been felled* 
Feodalj fe, udal ; land entirely free. F^le; people. 
Garden; guarded, euolofled. Oaer; mamd, plaoe of 
defapce. 

asponaor, Omnat; to meet. Had; snfe. 
MsfUfh, hay, heim, ham; a coTerturBi shetter^ home. 
HiamUi; a small village home. Eolm; an idaad. 

ffytJie ; a port, haven. Saod; state, age. 

Legh^ leigh, ley, lea ; unploughed pasture land ; and as 
alder, ash, berk, broom, dar, nut, oak, and stan-ley; places 
where aldt r, ash, and other treesy were, or are found. 

Loaf: to raise up, exalt. Lord ; a giver of bread. 

Lie^ Uch; the dead| place of the slain, lichfidd, and 
way. 

Morrow ; the dissipation of darkness. Mm; promon- 
tory, point. 

Ifettle; fire. Fort; gate, entrance, defended place. 
Rye; wealth, juiiBdictioD, country. Sop; the top^ 
heady wisp. 

Stal; to deal. Shattgh, ahaw, woods, grove, shade* 
Stoke, stow; a quiet agreeable abode; near the sea or 
a liver. 

Thorp; a village. Wge, wiO| wyke; retreat, village, 
country house, a bay. 
2Wfi, ton; town, homesteadi &mily home, hendref of 

the old men. 

Wearth, wortii, wortbing, worthy j safe settlements of 
children. 

Smhand; the bond and band of the house, for the safety 
and welfare of the family. 

Woman ^ wife, freotbowebbe, weaver of peace. 

Farewell; pajss well and in safety. 

Hengisthury, Mengisthead, Horsa-hrid^e, Sfc, appear to 
be memorials either of Hengist and Horsa, or of the figure 
borne on tfie military standard of the 8azons. A figure 
still to be seen in the snow-white horse of Kent. The 
white horse forms on dialk hiUs in Wilts and Berkshire. 
The horse which long appeared on enrrent ooins of £ng- 
land, fto. 
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The KQil and impartial history of flie chriafain church in 
the Bazon age; Dr. Short fhinka iavet to he wiitteD. The 
old Briton diiirdi, as (he good prebte hintii might qnea- 
tion its obligation to the eboioh of Borne; hot JSiglMmm 
who denye their blood from Saxon Teina, will be nn^prate- 
fdl if they refuse to confm the debt whidi chnstiaa 
Europe owes to Home. 

Bede'a Ecd. Hist. Six old Chronicles, pp. 9, 11, 276. 276 
l?apm Hist. England, y. i. pp. 27, 47, 61, 65, 68, 71, 78, 80, 112, 145. 
Pict, Hist, England, "v. i. p. 232, note. Moore's Ireland v. i. pp. 
202, 241, 243, 269, 283. JVhitakers, Cath, Cornwall, v. i. pp. 1 8 
24; Tol. ii. 186, 193» 210, 218, 22o, 232, 249. The Saxon :^i8C0- 
pate, by E. H. Pedlar, Esq. Dav. QHberfi HUt. of Cornwall, 
^ L p. lie; toL lit 411; t61. It. 29» KmWt Saxoat m 



SECTION xxxn. 

THE DAKSS. 

Whbn peace and order began to pievaili and as Auer 
wrote, the innocent people were enjoying themselves under 
the rule of the Saxons, in tranqiuhty yoking their oxen 

to the plough; fierce Scandinaman pirates and plunder- 
ers, greatly disturbed and ravaged the country. At a 
very early period, Norway and a part of Sweden were 
peopled by Gothsj who so rapidly multiplied that the 
country could not support the inhabitants j and Eric their 
king, was obliged to send many away, to seek other places 
of abode in neij^hboiiring countries. Some of these exiles 
proceeded to islands in the vicinity and others to Jutland 
which was given to Dm^ son of one of the Gothic kings, 
and the new possessions became known as Bewmaitk. 1^ 
Danes and Norwegians separated from their ancestors the 
Goths and Swedes, as a naval people covered the sea witii 
ships, and became mighty for evil to countries within their 
reach. About the ninth century a party of Danes who 
made war and robbery their prolbssion and delight, headed 
by Bagnar-Lodbrok reached the Seme, proceeded to Bouen 
and Paris, and some under the command of Hrolfr, or 
Rolla, as Northmen made Normandy their prey. Having 
by bome means obtained inlbrniation that the people iu tbe 
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WMt of England were andoiiB to expel, or pimrent the 
nearer approach of tiie Saxons, the Danes in considerable 
foroe landed in Cornwall, and flie mingled weH Welsh and 
Srikntf to make the Lmn the ministeEs of their hostile 
purposes, entered into an iU-asBoried allianee witibi them. 
The tmited army readied the borders of Devonshire^ and 
Eghert hastened to meit them. On JBtn^itm Down near 
Callmgtou, tlie Saxon Urctwalda unexpectedly gave them 
battle, and the confederated forces were utterly defeated 
and routed. Yet, wherever there was any hope of gain, 
theDones at different periods continued to land, and near 
Portland^ the lale of Sheppy, Charmouth, Southampton^ 
the Pwrretf and gave the people much trouble. At Wic- 
gjimbcorg, or Wembury^ they were defeated by Ceorl^ 
duke, or earl of Devon. 

During this period, Alfred, who beoame the most suc- 
cessful defender of his ooiinti7j|^ and the most formidable 
foe of the Danes, was bom at Wantage, Berks, about A*D* 
848. He was tiie yonogest of Mhekoulfe four sons, no- 







■ 







le. In tUs eity, the mind and heart of Alfred reedred 
Yalnable and lasting impressions which led him toyenerato 
sacred nerscms and plaoss. Asser, in his annals of the 
reign of tikis most noble Saxon says, that when on a Tisit 

to Cornwall, Alfred turned out of the road to pray in a 
certain chapel, in which rcsta the body of Sami Gmrir, 
now St. Neot^ near Liskeaid. 

On the death of his brothers, and about A.D. 871, 
Alfred was called by the earls and sheriffs in Wittena-Ge- 
mot to the throne. A very short time after his elevation 
he went to meet the Danes at "Wilton, where they were 
defeated, and Alfred had hope of rest. About A.D. 876 
the Danes appeared before Wa/reham, but at the approach 
of Alfred they entered into an engagement to leave 
the kingdom ; yet in violation of the most solemn oaths 
went to J^^^, and wintered in Devon. Erom Earetor 
they proceeded to Chippenham, aiuL tiie people on ttie 
baium of flie Avon were so terrified by the might and the 
emelties of these restless and mtfaless men, Hiat they fled 
for safety wherever this o6ald be finmd. A^kdney, near 
the present Dnrstm station (the Jirat station from JDwrstm 

7s09>7,) on the Great Western Bail way, then a Morasd, 
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was the refuge of Alfred; where JJemdJ\ a cottager and 
herdsman, m pitv to the forlorn stranger, received him to 
his lowiy abode. Here Ailred received the cottager's fare, 
azid aa report says, was addiesaed in uncourtly words by 
the wife of Douulf, for baviiig neglected some cakes en- 
trusted to his oare. 

At length encouraged by eyentfl^ Alfred arose and met 
his sommoned friends at the (kit-mmor^ the great wood, 
and since known as Cti$^ or Sellwoodi near JSruton, on 
which is the BUmrton tower; and there, or at ttie stone of 
Egbert, or Brixton Bwerall^ they remained that night. 
The next day Alfred proeeetkd to JEcleay Okeley, the pre- 
sent TFestburi/j or its neighljourhood. The diiy after the 
king and his fiiends advauced to J£iiiandun or Edington, 
gave battle to the Uaiit s, and by " Divine hjlp/* defeated 
them with great slaughter ; (near this place and \yestbury 
is a white Iwrae hill.) Gothrun, their leader, sought peace 
with Alfred, — ^promised to become a christian^ — and is 
said to have been baptized at Wodrnwrs^ or in some plaoe 
near Axbrid^e, in Somersetshire. 

Gothrun also declared to Alfred that he and his people 
would speedily leave the kingdom; they went to we 
country of Ihe East Angles, as if to leavoi bnt in &et 
settled there. Hastings and others of the race, continned 
to disturb the country. 

As peace allowed lii]u, Alfred devised means to restrain 
the la\\ iesss acts of boiue, who, dining the wai^s, had be- 
come men of plunder, and vagrants. The early and simple 
Saxon institutions became developed, and tythmgHy hun- 
dreds, and as some suppose, an approach to trial by jury 
was made, to prevent injustice and oppression. This good 
prince also established schools and prepared the way for 
collegiate institutions* About A.D. 900, Alfred, greatly . 
beloTed and honoured, was removed by death, but left a 
name which has ever been cherishedi not only as the 
greatest, perluqM the best man of his age, hut also, as one 
of the most distiogdsbed and oelefarated monarchs that 
ever sat on the tiiione of England. 

For nearly a century aft^wards the Idngs of England 
were the descendimts of CerdiCy Egbert, and Alfred. Greatly 
harrassed by the Danes, Ethelred determined to destroy 
these I^ortluaeu by a g^erai massacre. In the execution 
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of this murderous plan, A.D. 1002, a sister of 8weyn^ 
king of Beiunark, was among those who fell, and Sweyn 
aolmnly vwore to avenge on the country and people, this 
crool outrage, — a poxpose which he fearfdlly carried into 
effect. In oonseqnence of his snceees, Studied fled to 
Normandyi and Amyii became king of England, 
1014. 

Death soon put a period to his reign, and Cmd fir Co- 

nute, his son, was called to the throne. But as the Danish 
supremacy was abhoiront to the Saxons, they called on 
Ethelrcd to return. At his death the countr\' was left in a 
deplorable state. His ??on Edmund pnrnamed Iromidcj was 
his suppossor, but in tierce war Canute and the Danes re- 
sisted the will ot the Haxons, at length the kingdom was 
di\dded between the rivals, the siurivor, as Canute de- 
clared, was to claim the whole and reign alone. A.D. 
1016 Edmund fell by treason, and with him, in the words 
of Bapin, fell the gloiy of the English Saxons 190 years 
after the establishment of the ki^dom by Egbert^ 4d2 
years after the founding of the Heptarchy, and 567 years 
after the airival of Hengist. 

A.D. 1017, Cmute tiie Dane, became king of England^ 
who, if report may be credited, rebuked some courtiers for 
attributing to iiim such power ajid authority as only belong 
to Him whom the seas and the tides obey. Canute died 
A.D. 1035, at Mt. Paladur, (a Palace^ or Paladr a Shaft,) 
the present Shaftphury, and was buried at Wincheder. 
Canute was succeeded by his sons, Harold-'harefooty and 
ffa/rdkanutey or Canute the hardy, but their reigns were 
short and disturbed. Harold the third Danish monarch 
of England, died A.D. 1039, and Hardicanute A.D. 1041. 

The policy of Canute had sent the two sons of Edmuni 
Iramide to tiie north, and in the court of the king of Hun- 
gary they were preserved. Edmund, one of the brothers^ 
diedsoon after his manriage, but liiwardf the other bro* 
ther, left children, Edgar-Adding, Margaret^ and Chr%9- 
Um. Margaret became the good wife of Mdleohny king of 
Scotland, and their daughter Matilda, the wife of Henry 
the first, the Nortmn king of England, to the great comibrt 
of the Saxons in their thraldom. At the death of Canute, 
Edtmrdy tlie son of Edmund Ironside, should have been 
called to the throne ; but M^oitd his unolOy and sou of 
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Mhelred the seoond, by tlie help of £arl Godwiuy and on 
condition Uiat he would marry Editha or Egitha, the earVB 
daughter^ beoame king <tf England. This Edward on 
account of sapposed sanctity and Mendahip with HonkSy 
was known as the Confessor y but hia injustijoe to a moat 
worthy wife, and fozgetfolneaa of what he owed to a 
mother, (though she had given him cause of displeasure 
by her marriage with Canute, &c.) cause his alleged 
piety to appear questiuuable. Bifferences (on sufficient 
reasons) between Earl Godwin and the king, were the 
troul)les of his reign. Edward the Confessor sent for 
Edward^ his nephew, son of Edmund Ironside, and who 
came from Hungary with his children to England, about 
A.D. 1057. Edward soon died, but left to Mdgary his aon, 

the just but empty title to the tfaione of England. 

About this time WiUiam of Normandyi (in suspicion 
perhaps of the pxurposes of £arl Godwm or MewM Mi <o%) 
ymtei Edward the Confeflfior, hia kinmnan, and who after- 
waids declared that by both promiae and Ids willi Edward 
had bequeathed to him the crown of England. 

On the death of Earl Gk>dwin, Harold, his son, succeeded 
tke father iu \m important positions, had the same fricuds, 
and cherished th.e same anticipations as to the tlirone, on 
the death of Edward ; as Edgar- Atheling, who stood in his 
way, was not only a youth, but also weak and incapable. 

JSarold went to the ITorman court to obtain Ulnoth or 
Wulnut, his brother, and llacuna or Haco, his nephew, 
who had been sent as hostages, to William who held 
them y the latter knowing the ambitious purposes of Har 
roldy required him to lay his hand on a musal, and in the 
presence of Konnan chie& thus addreseed him ^^Earl 
MsBXfMf I require you befoie this noble aasembly to con* 
firm by oath the promise you hare made to aaeost me in 
obtuning the kingdom of England," When this was done, 
the cloth of gold removed on which Harold had laid his 
hand, and sworn, he perceived that he had unconsciously 
been made to swear on a large collection of rdics, and lie 
shuddered at what he had done. 

The days of Edwa/rd the Confessor hastened to their end. 
He was very wishful to witness the dedication of West- 
mimster Abbey, on Deer. 28th, A.D. 1065, but suddenly 
seized by illn^ Edward died January 5th, 1066, the last 
Bason monarohi and representatiTe of Egb^ and Al&ed. 
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Maroldy the son of Eaii Godwin, and of Gitb, Githa, 
or Editha, aistefr of Sweyn^ kang of Denmark; eitber 
by his own dainii or by the choice of Saxon chi6& in 
Wittena-Gemoti became king of England, and at his fiill at 
Hastings, as fieur as Harold oonld represent the Saxon and 
the Dane, the mle of the botii readied its end in England. 

In the north it was usual for the vScandinavian chief to 
erect in his district a temple (Uoj J for liimsell' and people, 
of wliicli he became the godi, hof-godi, priest, or pontiff. 
Near the hof, on some hUl, voUr, or field, was the circle 
bounded by stones, or liazel branches, as the court or thhig 
where the chief and his associates administered justice to 
the people. This circle was known as the Doimmgrr, or 
Boom-ring, at which no man might appear armed. But 
when the duties of the court or thing were finished, then 
vopmUak or weapons-tak6, was the sign that the session had 
terminated. As an old word, wapentake may yet be heard 
on the north of England, and places or persons may be found 
which are known as Thing-YoUr, Thing-yaUa, TingMd, 
Tingwalli Dingwall, Dingley or Dingloi and appear to 
dedare the Ikm, 

Northmen and Germans claimed to have descended from 
the gods, and have lefb ibe names of these defied heroes in 
the names of many places, as Odin^ or Woden in Wodens- 
bury, Woden' 8-dic, Wunsboiough, Wembury, TJwr^ in 
Thorsdun, &c. JBaldr, in Baldersley, &c. JDunr^ in 
TJiundersley, &c. HarnVj in Hamerington, &c. Fal or 
Foiy in Polstead, Polbrook, Polden, &c. 

The names of places which end in as Ashby, Derby, 
Grimsby, Netherby, Spilsby, Wetherby, WMtby, &c., are 
memorials of the I)anes. 

Up to the days of Canute such superstitions remained in 
England as caused laws to be made to suppress Wtlumr^ 
ihmgaf TtmDorthunga^ MamMnHkmkga^ SfUmmrihun^, 
Lkiiglmga and Fridr^ht, or well, tree, man, and stone 
worship; Ge- £rithod or Tabooed places also, sacred to 
some supposed divinity, and religions rites. 

Six old Chronicles, pp. 43, 53, 60, 62, 66, &c. Rapin, v. i. pp. 
82, 88, 90. Pict, Hist, of Enoland. MalUi*i North Aniiq. pp, 
108, 289, 293. Moore, v. i. jj. 40, note. 
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SEcnoisr xxxm, 

THE NOBHAXre* 

Ok the death of Mward the Confessor, Edga/r-Atheling, 
son of Edward the banished, and grandson of Edmund 
Ironside was fhe rightful heir to tiie crown. SarnU set 
Uiis weak nunded young man aside, seized fhe soeptze for 
himweiy, and his coronation speedily followed. When this 
l)ecame known to William flie Norman, he was greatly 
tioul)l< d, resolved to take means to displace Harold, and 
to claim the kingdom as his right. To tiiis end he sought 
men wherever they could be found, and the idle, needy ad- 
venturers, the dissipated and profligate from various coun- 
tries, by promises of spoil and ample reward, enlisted 
themselves under his banner. 

Three days before the landing of the Normans, Harold 
had defeated an xmnatural confederacy near York, though 
he lost many of his best soldiers, and displeased others by 
withholding spoils from them. Yet flushed with victoxy, 
and under tiie impulse of improper self-confidence, though 
warned of his danger; Harold hastened to meet the Nor- 
mans, who had landed at Senlae, A.D. 1066, gave them 
battle, and was slain. The Saxon army alarmed and dis- 
piiited at the loss of their leader and kuig, (j^uickly flud for 
safety wherever this could be found. 

The battle of Hastings and the events which soon fol- 
lowed, placed the people and the government of England 
in the hands of the Norman chiefs changed the institutions 
of the country, and led to a new system. For a season 
WHUam governed with some moderat^n, though to per- 
sons who resisted his will he was stem and cruel, hut 
things soon dianged. Thanes in a witan, were wishful to 
place £dgar on the tiirone ; and this, or some pretext, led 
the Norman to emifiBcaU the lands of the J^f MA, by which 
he gratified his own cupidity, and met the craTings and 
necessities of his rapacious and needy followers. During 
the absence of William in Normandy, Oio his half-brother 
and his associates, so oppressed the Saxon people that 
general didcuntent and dissatisfaction prevailed. At Uur- 
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km tmd York the Nonnans suffered a Bevere defeat, which 
00 angered the usurper that he swore the Northumfanaii 

people should be extirpated ; from York to Durham not an 
inhabited tillage was allowed to ramaaii, and such deeds of 
TioLenoe^ croelty, and murderi were committed, as filled 
the breaata of men with terror. A hundred fhonaand peo- 
ple are sappoaed to have been deatroyedy their bodiee 
remttned imburied, as none were left to perform fhia act 
of humanity. Wherever the old Saxon people resisted the 
invader of their country, his stem temper and wrath, led 
him to drive them from their homes, and to seize their 
property. In this way Siixon Thanes and people were im- 
poverished, made beggars, or forced to labour on their own 
estates, to minister to the demands and luxuries of blood- 
stained foes. A large portion of the south of Hampshire 
was made a ivmte for hunting ground, and in this new forest 
two of William^s sons and a ^^randson, lost their lives. 
About A.I). 1087 William died, his body waa taken to 
Oaen» and buried in St. Stephen's church. 

The mmmMrial of the Normam ia lai]gely interworen with 
the Imfusii/t of England, found in books of fair, heard in 
lha iMfl^M of Parhamenty and in the 0 yes, O yea,'' 
(oyezy oyezy) hear ye, hear ye^ at the opening of law 
eonrta in the country. In nmam of persoDB and placee, aa 

mrndi and many othera. Beport hais hmg said that neither 
fire nor light waa allowed in the abode of the Saxons, after 
eight in the evemng. The cwrfew heU which yet in many 
places " tolls the knoll of parting day," is supposed to 
tell the tale of this tyrannical annoyance to the old Saxon 
people, when 

<* The ahiveriiig wretohes at the euHkm womSif 
Dejected sunk into their sordid beds, 

And through the mournful g;looin cf aooient ^^ fflft fj 
Mused sad, or dreamt oi better." 

and while 

On a plat of rising ground 
We hear the far off cur/ew soimd. 

Over some wide water'd shore 
Swinging slow with suIUai roar." 

moat d0?ont and heartfelt thanks sl^ould be presented to 
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thi^ moet merciful Gkxl, who, in his graoioiis piOYidencey 

has caused us to be bom in these better times/' 

By the high rale and tyranny of the ITomianSy flie 
Saxons were trampled to the dust; many were made %eTf% 
on their own land; and otiiers as persons whom injustice 
feared to trast, were excluded from almost every office of 
importance, whether civil or ecclesiastical, shut out Irom 
notice that they might become persons unknown, have no 
influence in society , and if possible, be as much forgotten 
as if they had ceased to exist. These imjust and severe 
measures, as Alimii wrote, and the depression of the 
Saxons caused the principles of liberty to strike their roots 
the deep&r, just because they were prevented from rising to 
the snr&oe of society. Erom mind in its silent bat mighty 
aspizations, and the woods to which the oppressed were 
driven, at length came forth and arose that middle ranh in 
society which so much contributed to the welfiure of the 
country} by the restraint of ^ower in either of 1]ie two 
paitiesy when it would act in excess. The Saxons looked 
back to the reign of Edward the Confessor, with an un- 
extinguishable desire for their ancient ImoB, and the days 
of their national iadependcnce. For these they f^ic/hed, 
struggled^ and suffered^ but not in pursuit of visionary 
schemes or dangero^m innovations. "When the monarch and 
his nobles were at difference, the latter called the people to 
their aid, and thus prepared the way for a third party, the 
eomimns of Mnglandy and the two acting together held the 
monarch in restraint. At length the Saxons and the 
Kormaos began to act togethetf and as Macaulay wrote, 
under the PlmtagenetSy the great grandian$ of tiiose who 
had fought under William md the great grandsam of those 
who fought under Maroldf so acted in mendahip together 
as to obtain from John^ MagM ChartOf the foimdation of 
English privileges." 

"When the Crusade spirit waned, and wars without 
comparatively ceased, the Barons, as if to seek a pretext 
for ruining each other fostered the wars of tlw roses, which 
in a great deo^ee destroyed the old baronial houses, and 
gave the hnal blow to fading feudalism. At the termi- 
nation of this eontiict forty peers only remained, and these 
were so divided among themselyes Uiat they ceased to be 
formidable to the people. 
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^*The spirit of the Tudor monarchs, and the want of a 
safe and a healthy tone iu the mind of the people, was the 
next indication of danger, but the middle class and the 
eommms were in the way to strength. Merchants had 
begun rise in wealth and rank. By the limitation of 
the eldest son to the privileges of the nobility^ the power 
and influence of the younger brandies were in a large de- 
gree given to the commons. The many enelomres of land 
in the days of Eighth JSenrff, added to the owners of 
demesnes, and BtreDgtheiied the rmng class on whidi the 
welfare of the coun^ 00 much depended. 

Events of the i99mii&mth century should ever be 
tboughtfiUly remembered, and especially the unoonfltita- 
tiond. and intolerant meaeoieB which most distressingly 
armed brother against brother, and spread sorrow through 
tiie land. This, in Smthai^s opinion, was not only one of 
the most important periods of England's history, but in the 
distinct knowledge of which also, Englishmen should be 
thorouglily versed. To some leading persons of that age 
Hume avers, we are in a large degree indebted for the civil 
and religious liberty we enjoy; yet, it has ofen been the 
discreditable habit and fashion of some to be either ashamed 
of Puritans and I^iTonconformists, or to mention them only 
in derision. In the words of the late Rev, Thos. Scott y 
to sit in comfort and safety under the tree which they 
planted with tears, ond nounahed with their blood, and to 
speak of the planters with scom and abuse. In tlie days 
of the third William, the toleration act did much for the 
oppressed^ and under the bouse of Brunswick, which 
lieaTen preserve^ flie priyileges of men have been greatly 
enlazged. 

** O memory ! kind monitor of thonglit, 
That stor'st the pictiir'd imagery of thing's 
Within the ceils of wisdom : — guard O guard 
The British amials, lich in awm sense 
And truth htstoric» &om the mihallowed touch 
Of zaven-plimied obUvion. ! 

Alison's Hist, of Europe. Me^pin, tijod otter histoiies of 
England. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 

CEAirOBSy THS SBFOBXAXIOVi AKB UESSOITS ISCT iEjOITLlI 

TBAGH. 

Tbuth, as it can be obtained, when impai'tially given and 
well understood, is of great value in the study of history; 
but which should eyer bo lead from the mere knowledge of 
facts, as to become tiie teacher of wisdom, fiistoiy, 
though sadly a large record of injustice and crime^ has 
nevertheleBB its bright side, and by the example of the 
wise and tiie good, our paths should he directed. As an 
eztemal fonn, tiie poetry of history is said to be as a loydy 
image which in sculpture is beantiAil ; but as the science 
which dissects the mind, brings to light the long con- 
cealed springs of action, discloses the causes of weakness 
and decay, and declares the only sure foundation on which 
the welfare of men, society, and nations, can securely rest, 
it is of invaluable importance. History teaches the val^e 
of religious principle, piety, justice, and well defined 
liberty, in which as a min-or noble minded men may be seen, 
sometimes in conflict with the stem realities of life, and 
for a season compelled to how before the storm: — Yet, 
heaven protected, many at length rise above and roll away 
undeserved and bitter reproach, to be honoured as persons 
of undoubted worth and int^rity. On some occasions 

'* It ifl the detail of blank intervals, 
The patient suflfering where no action is 
That proves our nature, many are who act, 
But ah I how few endure." 

Wisdom says 

"Lire well, 
Live not h\ like alone ; but what thou livest, 
Live well : — the test commit to heaven." 

But in history the changes to which men and nations have 

been subject should be specially seen ; and the mutability 

and imcertainty of all eai tiiiy tlmi^s, be timely and wisely 
learned and pondered. 
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In the remoteneas of BUMt andent and imknown ages, 

either Scythian wanderers from flie boiders of llie Caa- 

pian, by the way of the Don, the Enxine, Asia-Minor^ the 
Bosphorus, or the Danube, aud the north- wtsUrri })arts of 
Europe; or Celts from south-western Asia, by the Medi- 
terranean, Italy, the pillars of Hercules, and the " west- 
ern extremities ** of Spain, and (.raul, reached the shore 
of Britain. Enterprising manners continued to follow, 
and approached the Ultma Thule** long before the 
foUowiug yisious of a poet arose in their nobleness^ in his 
mind. 

** Distant years 
Shall bring the fated leason, when oeeaa 
Kature'ft prime bazrier, shall no move ohstnict 
The daring search of enterprishig man* 
'Jlie earth, so wide, shall all be open,— 
The TTif^riner explore new worlds ; 
Nor Shetland be the utmost shore.*' 

Gonjeotiire on one side Bupposee that the earliest conten- 
tions and changes in Britain were caused by Cymbri, who 

forced the older Gaels from their early abodes in this 
country ; others think that by Celts, Celtiberians, or 
Phcnician Gaels, nomadic Cymbri the primitive people, 
were driven from the south of the island to the north. 

As the autlu ntic history of Britain dawns, we read of 
Belyian inti udors ; and behold the le^'ons of Rome in pos- 
session of the country. !Next appear lawless hordes of 
Ficts and Scots, Afterwards Sasanif Danes^ amd Normans, 
compelled Britain to boir for a season, before the might of 
the foe. Yet, in a very singular way it has pleased Divine 
Providence, (no thanks to the intentions of Anions and 
rapacious men,) to make these distressing events, eminentLj 
oontribatorj to the great advantage of her many raced 
sons. These fierce warriors as they came and trinmphed, 
(in the words of another,) poured out, and gave their very 

strength and mettle'' to the country they subdued ; and 
Britain soon arose from her depression, like ^^a mighty 
man from deep, to shake his invincible locks; a puissant 
nation," the most favoured home of civil and religious 
liberty, a refuge for the oppressed on whom tyranny would 
pour its vials of TSTath, a coiintry and a people in and 
^ong whom science, art, and chnstian benevolence wait 
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to diffuse everywhere, the ohoioest privileges which can 
enrich and bless the world. 

Spenser, in Ins Faery Queenc/^ mentions '^knij^hts 
who wore led to the chamber of an old man and a sage. 
His remembraunce of things foregone was great, and he ne 
suffired them to perish^thongh long old ; — ^aa old as AiUh 
raehus and Tnaehus diTine/* One of these strangers who 
heard the.old man's narration of ^'Britcm moniments" and 
changes ttp to the age of Aurdimf who entombed liet at 
iSfoiMA#fy on the heath,'' '^caydecmt 

** Deare countrey ! O ho^^' dcarcly deare 
Ought thy remembrauuce and perpetuall band 
lie to thy foster childe» that from thy hand 
Did oommim bvss:0k sad nomltiire xeoeavel 
How brutish is it mot to understand* 
How much to her we owe that all ns gSTS^ 
That gave unto us all whatem good we have." 

Spencer^ in other ])art8 of his works, bids us remember 
that change awaits all human things, and that the world 
itself is what weart old* 

** What man that sees the erer whirling wheel 
Of ohange, the which all mortal things doth sway^ 
But that thereby doth find and plainly feel 
How mutability in these doth play*" 

And alsoy 

When the world woxe old, it woxe warre old 
Whereof it hight, and having shortly tride 
The trains of wit, in wickedoess woxe bold," 

May wickedness icithouty never wax bold by jnst offence or 
intemperate zeal from witkin ; nor any horrid war-loving 
confederacy be permitted to invade the shores of Britain to 
trample out its high privileges : but whatever would lead 
to dsmger from cither tviihout or within, be timely, safely, 
and peaceably removed. Very distant be the period ere 
the following lines shall declare a reality. 

And empire seeks another hemisphere. 
Where now in Britain } — ^Where her UmreU'd names, 
Her palaces and halls ? Dashed in the dust. 
Some second Vandal hath reduced her pride, 
And with one big recoil hatii thrown her back 
To primitiTe barbarity. 

K 2 
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O'er her marts. 
Her crowded ports, broods Silence ; and the cry 

Of the lone curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, break alone the void, 

FrcPi as the savaf;e sits npon the stone 

That marks where stood her capitnls, wid hears 

The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 

From the dismaying solitude^ 

Meanwhile the Arts, in second inftncy. 

Base in some distant clime, and then perchance. 

Some bold adventurer, filled with golden dreamt* 

Steering his bark through traekUu solitudes, 

Where, to his wandering thoughts, no daring prow 

Hath ever plough' d before — espies the cliflfe 

Of fallen Albion. To the land unknown 

He journeys joyiul : and perJuups descries 

Some vestige of her /incierU 8tatMn9$$** 

Are we not taught by history that the prosperity and 
stability of nations are greatly connected witli the devout 
acknowledgment of the^ living God, and obedience to His 
will. When in a large degree the truth of God was 

changed into a lie," and inventions " led to idolatry, 
the remains of the conservative principle were either i'ouiid 
in the law in the heart, or in old patriarchal traditions, 
firom which the mind and memory refused to be divorced. 
But with these fragments dangerous error was blended ; 
which like an element in physical nature, ever tends to 
change, to the dissolution of bodies in which it is found, 
and to reappearance in other forms. The great character- 
istic of error is change, and in its passage from place to 
place; concealment and operation in sdiools, churches, &c., 
nations become weak, grow old, and die out, with the 
systems by ivliich they have been seduced. 

By the loss of truth, *' the gentiles were left without 
any sufficient source of information, their religious sysl ( nis 
became subject to the modifications of human instituliuus, 
by men of mind they were outo^rown, and regarded as 
fable or folly, and many old worships as either mere cus- 
tom or superstition." The Fersim no longer kindled his 
fire at the glory of the sun, and Mithra ceased to be the 
generative principle, or mediator. Confucim, at an early 
period had more influence on the hnman race, than any 
other human b^ng ; but Sinto forms, and duties in halls of 
ancestors, axe now in China more official matters of pro- 
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priety than religion. In India, tho Buddhist is not found 
as in other days, beneath the Bodhi tri e, and in solitudes, 
musing ou the lessons of Buddha, the shadows of earth, 
the unbroken and eternal repose of Nirvana. The Druid 
and the Briton j who perhaps once acknowledged Bea- Vile, 
as the life of all life, and at length in either the gloom of 
the forest) or on high places^ worshipped the great spirit 
light) adored the heavenly bodies, or bowed before the 
blood-stained altar, have passed away ; some generally un- 
heeded words, as beljgrian^ ^r&ine, conn, mts, crom^ hot, 
Jur, les, tiriy and others, remain as memorials of the wor- 
ship of olden days. Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth." 
The old Theosophy of India, the ])arL'nt and source of 
perplexini^ and bcducing questions and ])ractices, ssliich 
have long both beguiled the schools and the church, once 
claimed more than half the world as its disciples, has 
vanished tioni the country of the Ganp;es. Sakya or Oo- 
tama (p. 65) who came, perfected liis work, and is gone," 
established a system, which, in the opinion of M. Hue, a 
Roman Catholic missionary, of an '^Indian missionary" 
also, and the author of the Blulsa Topes, has striking ' 
analogies in the church of Home, ** as ceUbacy, worship 
of saints, holy water, asceticism, &c. &c., monssteries 
to which Buddhist disciples of all ranks flocked, men 
who had been crossed by fortune or disappointed in am- 
bition, wives neglected by their husbands, and widows by 
their children; the sated debauchee, and the zealous 
enthusiast; all took the vows of celibacy, abstinence, and 
poverty. The finest lands of the country were alienated 
for the support of the monasteries and monks ; until the 
sramanas, bhikshus, or riiMilicants, ceased to be the 
learned and the wise. Daily chanting hymns, and the 
monotonous routine of the monastic life continued; but 
indolence and corruption caused iiuddhism to become an 
old and worn out system, and it passed away. 

In the words of the author of the Bhilsa Topes, let 
the imagination wander back two thousand years, and the 
mind^s eye will behold the chaityagiri, or tope range of 
hills, glittering with the yellow robes of the monks. 
Along the road-side, and in sequestered spots, will be seen 
numerous trees, breath which half naked Ascetics sit 
silent, brood over the infinity of Buddha, &c. But from 
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India this system ifl now gone, and the colossal igure 
wiiich ouce bestrode the country, h^ yanished like a rain- 
bow at sunset." 

Tn schools and colls ou the eustern shores of the Medi- 
terranean the uiements of this sysk ni reappeared ; and in 
wandering mazes loot, men mused and disputed on the 
origin of things: — of seeds of water, fiiOi and aiz^.aiDd 
eturth ; unformed matter, ideas, eoons, emanations, the 
om being, the one thing, the whole, the absolute. Not ao 
miich on God ia relation to man, a8.on abstnet qtieatieDs 
in which science may be intenaely engaged, without me 
spark of religion. 

Stiperditun, it was dedared, must be the religioinof the 
maasee, andbywhichonlytheirpasslonBConldbeplaoediindar 
restraint. Myths, tales of wonder, and regions of misery, 
were invented for state purposes and safety. In the mt^s^ 
terie^ the privileged few were told that the tales of Elysium 
and Tartarus w ere fables. That the -soul was a portion of 
the divinity in a state of temporary separation from its 
source, and which when purihed from whatever was unlike 
itself, would a^ain return to its foimt. 

But when information taught the people, they had been 
held in bondage by falsehood, and that men for their own 
interest had from childhood deceived tbem; the mind 
revolted at these deceptions, and the religious feelings 
which truth shonld have guided, were deprived of their 
power, and dangerous sceplioiBm and inmiorality prevailMU 
That state of things is most fearfiil, in which men am 
exposed to tihe dhunee of eillier saperstdtion, stheism, or 
pantheism only. 

The world by wisdom knew not Ood. The religions 
fe^ngs associated with sacred traditions, were dying out ; 
and inventions of men passing away. Tlien, through the 
tender mercy of God, the messenger of the covenant, the 
true lighty life, and the Saviour of the world appeared, full 
of grace and truth, to establish His kingdom and reign 
among men. 

The found ati()]i of Christianity is truth. For this 
cause came 1 into the world, that I shonld bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
Vfncsy — John xviii. 37. Truth, real, discemable, and 
attflinable ; or the Yojce fxf t^ie vould be heard in 
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fam. Old systems of human fairention rested oh what 
was thought politioaUy oonyenieiit or honourahle, or heat 
for rode luid untaught men. Bat the Acta of ti^ gospel 
rent not on expediency and tlie ever ohanging oonyemenoe ' 
ci man, bat on the eternal and the immntoble tmtii of 
God. Truth, (not as self-workiiic:, but by the Spirit that 
quickcnetii,) which is able to iiioke men wise to salvation, 
profitable for all things, to guide them safely in every rela- 
tion of life, designed to honour all men ; and which like 

whatsoever things were written atoiLlime is written for 
our learning," should be *' every man's claim, every 
man's right, and every man'a best possession/' Is not 
every man without distinotioni moat solemnly inteieated in 
the f aeta it declares i 

If many ^'wreat" and distort divine truth, is it not 
beoause aa n^lected persona they have been criminally left 
untaught and undisciplined? If in the darkness (k sin 
and of eETOTi mne are unruly, withold that diiriatian anb- 
jection to weU directed government, which it as much 
deserves, as demands, and wliicli it is as much every man's 
interest, as it is his duty, to render ; is not this sometimes 
the calamity as well as the fault of many, the consequence 
of extreme classes in the country, and the neglect of that 
attention and christian justice to wants and sufferings, 
which haa endaogered the very existence of order and of 
society. 

To the goqiel the world was fearfully opposed, and 
attempted to prevent its diffusion and progress; yet, by 

the ministary of the apostles great numbers were turned 
from darkness to light, and from idols to the Uving God. 
But the spirit of error as if provoked by its success, in- 
siduously endeavoured to coirupt tiie truth, by the efforts 

of ftlse apostles, and deceitful workers ; who by zeal for 
Jewish rites, meats, and fables, led many astray. By 
some; questions, endless genealogies, divers and strange 
doctrines, allegories, &c., were employed to this end. 
Another class would adorn the gospel, by modes which 
should have been commanded away, and set at defiance ; 
to make it agreeable to the taste and spirit of the world by 
science &lsely so called, and the supposed help of human 
institutions^ Simon Magus, the Onoatietf and others, 
under the pretence of light from above, and special know-* 
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ledge, would have made the old opinions of the east a part 
of the gospely as apeculations on the Pleroma, apons, ema- 
nations, matter as the evil principle, from which tiie en- 
thralled mind should divorce itself in tiie desert and cell, by 
mental abstraction, penance, asceticism, &c. "Sot so much 
to mortify inordinate affection, and through self-denial to 

suppress the evil of nature, as for the suppression of 
nature itseli', to war against the senses, as if one sex sLould 
rcgai'd the other 81S ft hostile race, absolute perfection 
were found in being witliout natural affection, and in the 
extinction of all feeling and emotion.*' The cautions and 
wariiiiigs of apostles may teach us in what way the mys- 
tery of ini(|uity had begun to work. Beware lest any 
man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, by things 
which have a shew of wisdom in wiU worship, humility, 
neglecting the body, vain babblings, seducing spirits, doc- 
trines of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy, forbidding to 
many, abstaining from meats, worshipping of angc b," &c. 

Extreme opinions of one class frequently lead to ex- 
tremes in an opposite direction. To the curious, mqui- 
sitive, and disputatious Greek, the notions and idle dreams 
of mysticism were subtilties in. impenetrable obscurity; 
and 1^ to what have been termed rationalistic questions on 
the mode of the divine existence, to ask definitions on what 
can never be defint d, and explanations of what cannot be 
explained. With devout and diligent attention we should 
endeavour to ascertain what are truly the facts of the 
gospel, and then, if of the same mind as Locke, we shall 
say, I thnnkfiUly receive and rejoiVe in, the light of 
revelation which sets me at rest on many things, the man- 
ner whereof my poor reason can by no means make out to 
me/' Questions arose which would require many unusual 
words to notice, and by which the church was greatly dis- 
turbed, divided, and distressed. Councils were called, and 
the arm of power was employed to silence and quell these 
unholy strifes; but they long continued, led to horrid war, 
and many changes. Holy baptism became a justifying and 
purifying ordinance. The Lord's supper an immolation, a 
terrible mystery, a sacrifice. Images were introduced to 
churches, and the way prepared for Mahomed. This 
scourge of God, as Xeightley wrote, was **bom in the 
XDidst of idolatry, with the world lying in dai'kuess around 
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him ; the light religion of Feraia sunk and d^raded^ ilie 
Hosaio la^ become a burdensome and puerile superstition, 
and eren Christianity itself nearly lost beneath the weiulit 

of false philosophy, and abject idolatry ; this stuic of 
ttiiiigs led this mighty man to enunciate the sublime sen- 
tence, "there is no God but God.'* The triumplis of 
Mahomed and his Caliphs, nearly obliterated the rehgion 
of the cross from the east. 

By discipline wliich is truly christian, and achninistcre^d 
in the spirit of ihr i^ospel, all i^ood men should endeavour 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, that 
the church in affection and in purity, may be one. But 
what may be termed eedesiasticism had be<;un to claim the 
ascendency, men were required to submit to the Justinian 
code, which said " we receive the doctrine of the four holy 
synods as the divine scriptures/' and persons who Yentured 
to differ fi^om the canons were not only persecuted as here- 
tics, but punished as rebels against the state, fljgh role 
preyailed, the church had become a political institution. In 
the eighth century Childeric Illrd. was king of France, 
and Pepin, mayor of the palace. About A.D. 750, the 
laLter Llierished the wish to dethrone his sovereifi^n, und to 
acomplish his ambitious purpose, sought the aid of Zachary 
the pope, this being obtained, the unhappy Chihieric was 
stripped of royalty, and Pepin took tlie throne of his 

aster. Soon after wlien danger tlireatened the pope, he 
implored the help of Pepin, who crossed the Alps, defeated 
the Lombards, and compelled the prince to transfer lla- 
venna and other places, to the pope, who, in this way, 
became a temporal sovereign. 

Though in these nide times the church contributed to 
the civilization of Europe, and was the preserver of what- 
ever learning the age possessed; yet the lust of power, 
intolerant rule, and oppressiye discipline which prevailed, 
secretly prepared the way, and hastened its fifdl. At the 
high will of Hildebrand who endeavoured to establish 
alraolute rule, an Emperor of Germany was kept in winter 
at the entrance of a fortress, bare headed and bare feeted, 
tor sovcral days, as an humble supplicant to this unhumble 
priest- In high places, vice so abounded tliat religion and 
its priests became abhorrent ; and Leo Xth, by the sale of 
indulgences, brought long concurring tendencies to a crisiSi 

M d 
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made Luther and others mighty instroments for good, and 
led to the reformation. 

That the character and results of this change may be 
correctly understcjod, a valuable writer says, the social, 
political, and intellectual state of Europe in the filteenth 
century, should be kno^. The see of Rome claimed of 
divine right, an absolute authority over the whole christian 
churchi and consequently nearly over all the population of 
Eiirope. By virtue of this assumed power, t^e Boman 
Pontiff decided all disputes, whether on matterB of doc- 
trine, jurisdiction, or discipline; and whoever resisted 
these alleged in&llible decisions, became exposed to all the 
terrors, (in days of darkness very great) of excommmii- 
' cation. 

To reject this assumed absolutism, to repudiate those 
claims to iniallibilit}', and the purposes they were made to 
serve, were leading objects of the reformation : — claims 
when authoritatively made, as Bishop Horsley wrote, never 
to be admitted; and which, as the "Times" declcires, 

history contradicts, and reason diRowns." Another pur- 
pose was to discard tradition and human authority, in 
matters of religion, and especially to restore the Holy 
Scriptures to their original position in the church, as the 
only source of infallible authority in all matters of Mth 
and practice, whether as to christian mhusters or peoplo. 
In iSie words of tiie sixth article of onr proteetant es6i^ 
blishment, ^'Holy Scripture containeth all things neoessaiy 
to Salvation : so that whatsoever is not read therein, ftor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 
that it should be believed as an Article of the faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to Salvation." 

In such noble sentiments we behold the dawn of a new 
order of things, and of christian liberty and privileges 
which all who deserve them should most highly value, and 
never by neghgence or indifBsrence lose. In a large degree 
where tiie reformation 

Came, there freedom came, 
Lives where she lives, expires where she expires/* 

In England many events prepared its way, as the trans- 
lation of the New Testament by Wyeliffe, and its difliuioii 
among the people. Fftrty men and purposes attsmpt to 
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defame this noble change, by earnestly declaring (perhaps 
not without passion them«?elvos) that it orisfinatefl in the 
passions of the eighth ilenrv\ To his fneridshi]), who 
acted the part of pope himself, the reformation which 
made its way against his will, owed but little, but much 
to the sixth £dward and his court. In the words of the 
Rev. I. J. jBlunt, noble is the prize for which the Eng- 
lish lefomen struggled, though the leaders in this good 
work went to their reward in a chariot of fire, hut they 
han bequeathed to their ooimtiy as a mantle, the free use 
of the Bible and a reasonable fiuth/' In its development 
the reformation has led to liberty of consdenee^ enabled a 
great nation to put forth its strength in attention to 
agriculture, commerce, and science ; in the unfettered pur- 
Buit of truth, the diflPusion of the Holy word of God, and 
such henevolent, missiojuiry, and other efforts, which, by 
Divine mercy, will contribute to peace on earth, goodwill 
toward.s men, and eternal life. If the state and peculi- 
arities of neighbouring countries are compared, the social 
comfort in a large degree, and intelligence of the people 
also ; unless idleness, the neglect of the soil, poverty, and 
squalid misery, are better than industry and its effects, has 
Qot the reformation greatly benefitted the nations in which 
it has prevailed. It is not meant to be said that all was 
evil which it removed, nor that all was good to which it 
led ; in many cases the rapacity of men was the cause of 
much iigustice and suffering to many dependent and de- 
serving persons. If without sad and dire neceseily, or at 
an age when deliberation and judgment could be wisely 
exercised, young pmons were shut up in solitudes, was 
this done in the order of that Mdse and good lieing at 
whose Will man has deep affections, which the cloister 
can never satisfy.'^ Yet in the days of their purity, and 
when many were employed in doing good, let not justice 
be withheld from the general value of some monastic esta- 
blishmentR, and abbeys. They were places where all 
the rites of hospitality were praetised, and where from the 
proud baron to the lonely pilgrim, the traveller asked the 
shelter and the succour that were never denied ; the alms 
houses of the age to which the old dependants of opulent 
fiuniHss, and the decayed artificer retired, as to a home 
•eiih V uowafinrtahle nor humiliating; they hsd been the 
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county infirmaries and dispensaries; and fotmdlmg hos- 
pitals where poor outcast babes were received ; the soimd 
of the vesper bell as it fell on the ear of the weary stranger 
invited hun to a place of devotion and rest; and to the 
Btudious they were puhlic libraries." Yet, on the whole 
the advantages of the refonnation have greatly exceeded 
the privations to which some were exposed ; though it may 
be freely acknowledged that this change did not bo fully 
benefit the people as it might have done. If any daties 
especially to the poor and nnedncated, have been neglected, 
much good haa been perverted, and unhappily what bless- 
ing of heaven has not man abused ? 

The protestant section of the church has been defamed 
on account of its " variations,'^ want of unity, and jar- 
ring sects. These variations are too inanj, and some of 
them much to be regretted ; though in the societies of the 
faithful, truly evangelical churches are in a large degree, 
one in aifection and heart. And while members of the 
church who are called to become wise men, and to judge 
on what is said to them, attend to duty ; ^vill not those - 
who truly employ mind, be likely to think diiferently on 
some human interpretations, dogmas, and practices which 
time has associated Avith Christianity. Yet where trath, 
charity, and prudence direct men, there will be no reckless 
introduction of extreme opinions and doubtfol practices, 
no love of strife for its own sake or fbr unwor&y distinc* 
tion; though contention is often unhappily provoked by 
the assumptions and declarations of the few, when on 
questionable matters they would appear to represent the 
whole. 

If forms of persecution, compuliioii, and torture arc em- 
ployed to compel and force men to say they believe in as 
truth, and consent to as proper, what in reality they do 
not think to be either true or safe ; this is the direct way 
to destroy all moral principle, to lead to general scepticism 
and infidelity, which thoughtful men think they sometime 3 
hear in loud and extravagant pretensions to orthodoxy, &c. 
Between this sort of belief of everything required, and in 
reality the belief of nothing, short is the step. Where 
certain formularies of doctrine and discipline are volun- 
tarily chosen and embraced; let them be candidly, honestiy, 
and peaoefoUy maintained, and a good^ especially a wdl 
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<lirected conscience ever honoured. But, as Dr. Arnold 
wrote, "lie wliu bribes or frightens his noit^hbour into 
doing an act which no good man wouhl do for reward, or 
from fear, is temptiug his neighbour to sin ; he is assisting 
to lower and to harden his conscience ; to make liim act 
for the favour or from the fear of man, instead of ibr the 
&YOur and from the fear of God ; and if this be a Bin in 
him, it is a double sin in us to tempt him to it.'' 

''Variations" and pecnliarities of opinion on many 
questions, are no mere novelties of Protestantism. 
Some of these are noticed by 0. TillerB, in an essay on 
" The Spirit and Influence of the Beformation," which 
obtained the prize from the National Institute of France ; 
and by wliicli \vu are told, from the days of the apostles 
to the age of Constantine, the government of the church 
was in a large degree in the hands of the members or 
people. From Constantine to Mahomed, an oligarchy 
ruled. From Mahomed to Hildebnnid the government 
was monarchical. And from Hildebrand to Luther, a dei' 
potism prevailed. 

In the history of the theohgieal mind^ Hagenbach notices 
the age of Apohg^iea^ from the days of the apostles to 
tbeee of Origen. 

Age of Polemie8f from Origen to John Samascenus. 
A.D. 249, 730. 

Age of ScholaaticBj from Damascenus to the Reformation. 
A.D. 1517. 

Age of Polemico- Ecclesiastical sgmbolisni, from thu ile- 
formation to A.D. 1720. 

The recent age has Ik ( n distinj^uishcd by Speculation, 
and Criticism, on faith and knowledge, revelation and 
reason, &c. 

Neither assumed inMlibiiity nor authority has restrained 
men from variations," nor preserved them in entire 
unity of affection and practice. If Protestants have had 
jarring sects, should this be so loudly and pleasurably pro- 
claimed by any who have had parties among themselves, 

split, divided, and distinguished by mutual abuse, in- 
stead of cordial co-operation?" On christian doeirines^ 
the unity of the spirit has not always been kept, as 
many contentions; — the Jcsuists and the Jimsenists fur 
©xampiu, iiuv e declared. In monubtic systems, which, (aa 
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;i (iuartorly Eeviewer wrote,) came not originally from the 
banks of tb(^ Jordan, but from those ul the Gayiges ; as 
piety dceliiK'd, self-sucurity cherished, and self-glorying 
prevailed ; how quickly, as the inner life died out, did one 
of these succeed another or pass away. 

In the month of May, A.l). 1219, the inhabitants of 
Ansm looked on five thousand Franciscayi mendicants. 
Cardinal Ugolino met them, and casting otf his mantle, his 
hat, and his shoee, was conducted by his exulting clients 
in the habit of a minor brother to the place of their gteat 
assembly. Behold," exclaimed the astonished patron to 
the founder of the order, "Behold the camp of God! 
How goodly are thy tents 0 Jacob, and thy dwellinga O 
Israel. Surely there is no enchantment against Jacob, 
neither is their any divination against larad,*' &c. 

" These words feU heavily on the ears of FrandB, As 
his v\Q scanned the tiiumphs of that auspicious hour, sad- 
ness brooded over liis soul. He felt like other conquerors 

the laurel wreath is too surely entwined with cypress, 
and discovered the dark auguries of decay, in the imex- 
pected rapidity of his success. 

Francis saw and reproved the faults ot his diseiples; 
such as, which of them should be greatest. "WTiieli should 
gather in the greatest number of female proselytes. Which 
of them would build the most splendid monasteries. And 
which of them should first win the favour of ecclesiastical 
patrons ; m this rivalry especiaLly, he foresaw their ap- 
proaching decline." 

*« So soft is flesh of mort-ls, that on earth 

A good begimung dotii no longer last, 

Than while an oak may bring its fruit to birth. 
Peter 1)0^^ an his convent without gold 

Or silver*-*! built mine by prayer and &Bt 

Humility for Francis won a fold. 

If thou reflect how each bciian, tlicn view 
To what an end doth bucii btgiiining lead, 
Thou' It see the white assume the darkest hue. 

Jordan driven backward-^and the sea that fled 
At God's command, were miracles indeed, 
Greater than these,— here needful." 

As the Eeformation has IckI to some of the most valu- 
able privileges which Britain possesses, should it not he 
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the abiding concom and purpose of all who share in them 
to resolve, in truth (ind charify^ to stand last in the liberty 
(Gal. V. 1,) so dearly and so nobly purchased for us; and 
in every church, and place, is it not the christian duty of 
leading men, as it can be donei to teach and impresB the 
rising mind with the importance of this question, so inti- 
mately connected ^^ ith our national peace and wel&re. 
Let tlie young and old be taught to honour good men of 
every name^ whose temper and objects of pursuit declare 
them to be truly christian ; but ever as the holy word of 
Ood requires, to strive together for the faith of the gospoi, 
and to hold it with the most vigilant care. 

In this age especially, all who have any influence in 
society lun}' profitably listen to the avoids of Isaac Taylor, 
and be assured ^* that the kind of discretion which seeks 
safety in igrioruuce and silence is short sighted, and preg- 
nant with danger ; or if there have been tiuiLS when it 
might be available, lliis is not suck a time. The remark- 
able extravagance and exaggeration wliich distinguishes 
the present era, we may confidently say, is to be encoun- 
tered and held iu ( lieck, by notliing short of free, candid, 
intelligent, biblical learning. Cautious interdictions, and 
comminations, wiQ not serve us ; such modes of treatment 
may retain within the bounds of sobriety, those who are 
in little danger of being seduced ^m it, namely, the 
timid and sluggish ; but will only hasten the departure of 
such as we shall mostly grieve to see led away. It is not 
nnfiair to regard the heresies, and the follies, and the mis- 
chievous conceits, that are now preying upon the iatestines 
of the elmrcli, as the natural t'ousL>(|uence of the un- 
thoughtful, and unstudious habits that have grown upon 
us. During many years sv e have been running hither aud 
thither, spending our days in crowds, lost the relish for 
mental labour, and arc in danger of being led away by 
every egregious phantasy that shews itself, oj- to ^v^ap our- 
selves in the thick mantle of apathy and iguoruuce ; jpoor 
preparation for arduom times / " 

That the children aud young persons of the country may 
be prepared by industry and prudent care, for honest self- 
support ; be properly rewarded for labour, have the com- 
fort of decent, clean, and healthy homes; and be prepared 
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and ready, as &r as it should be expected, to give an an- 
swer to ererjr man that asketh a reason for the jGaith a&d 
hope that is cherished, with meekness and fear; — that 
practical piefy, religion in the life^ the rig^teonsness which 
Doth preserves and exalts a nation, may erer be the 
honour of Britain ; is not an intelligent and truly evangeli- 
cal mirmtry to be supported uiid valued, as one oi" the most 
important advantages that can distinguish any country; 
and next to this, the general education of the people ; — ^fJie 
education of the memory ^ especially of the p'/idcrstanding, 
and yet more especially, the training and (Jisr/pline of the 
passions and the Jirart : — the series of means by which 
the human understanding is graduiiily enlightened and 
matured ; and the dispositions of the human heart rightly 
formed and brought into operation, between childhood and 
the period when young persons are considered as qualified 
to take their part in Ufe/' and enabled in some valuable 
degree ^* to judge between trath and error, good and evil,'' 
to discern and abhor that teachiog which pretends to de- 
fend and honour tmth and religion by artifice and false- 
hood ; and to ayoid that sensuous pietism which clings 
to forms more than yerities/' 

'^Tien by the use of proper means the mental appetite is 
created, that the j'oung may be safely directed laid led, 
should not the most holy word of God bo placed in their 
hands, with suitable advice from parents, ministers, or 
intelligent persons of age and experience, how to read, 
think on, and use this most precious gift aright? and next, 
such safe, interesting, and valuable elementary Ixjoks, 
which in every way w^ll be likely to contribute to mental 
occupation and profit, in leisure hours, and to the highest 
advantages of the people and the nation. 

Britain, once the Avild, and the land of the untutored 
sons of the forest, but now strangely changed, and become 
the home of men among the most fayoured of the human 
race ; long may she abide in righteousness and strength, as 
ihe honoured instrument of God to bless the world, and as 
the home of an enlightened, industrious, justly treated, 
loyal, and orderly people ; who know the value of their 
privilen:es, and how in every christian way to retain them, 
to hail, * ' the happy, blessed, cottage, and all the 
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Fzee £ur homes of England, 

Loni];, lons^, in hut and hnll ; 
May hearts of native proof be reax'dt 

To guard each hallow' d wall ; 
And green for ever be the groves. 

And bright the growing sod 
Where first the youth's Inight spirit loyes. 

His covntrt and his God I 

Faery Queen, bk. ii. can. ix. Ivi. can. X. Ixix. Mutaoilitie can. 
vi. viii. BJiilsa Topes, pp. 1, 3, 33, 168, 365. IIiws Tartary, r, 
ii., p. 50. Indian lieiigions, p. 24. Dr, Burton 9 Bamp. Lect* 
1829, pp. 29, 263, JfiMMm. SyhU p. 49. Biimfs Sketch, pp. 
36, 41, 141, 184. Edinburgh Bev., April. 1843. July, 1847. 
QuarUrijf Bev., No. clii., pp. 330, 854. IxzyL, p. 316. Saiwrdaif 
Evening, pp. 17, 123. 



THE END. 



SELLICK, PBINTEB, WHIMPLE STREET, PLYiLOTTTH. 
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